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Content 


By Herbert Kaufman 


PEASANT came to the court of Shan, moaning: ‘Behold 
a woeful man! 
These rags are all that I possess; my cupboard’s filled 
with emptiness.”’ 
“Thou shalt have gold,” the king replied. ‘‘A-yamen and a 
barb to ride. 
Ten dragon-robes, jades, jewels rare, and peacock feathers 
thou shalt wear; 
A garden thine, on Yang-tse’s bank, a score of wives, a 
prince’s rank. 
But thou must pay a proper price; half of thy riches will suffice. 
Count well thy wealth, then speak,” said Shan. ‘Agreed— 
I’ve nothing,” grinned the man. 
“Thou hast two sons; one must thou lose—one eye, one foot, 
one hand I choose. 
What, ingrate! Dost thou dare refuse? 
A moment since you watled and whined of poverty, and now 
you find 
Yourself possessed of things to hold more precious far than 
rank or gold. 
Begone, and to the people say how rich hath Shan made 
thee to-day.” 
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WHEN the hill grows green at midway time, 
And bronze buds toss in the lane. 

It is sweet to follow the river-swallow 

Where the tiles are red from rain. 


When the slanting wind shakes apple blossoms, 
And the willow trees are bowed. 


The balcony banners flutter up 
Where sails the hilltop cloud. 


The balcony banners are ever the same, 
Wherever the heart may stray 

One sports the Tiger and one the Dragon, 
Whether you weep or play : 


Where Little Boy Blue and the Knave of Hearts 
And the Goose-Girl dance on the green; 

Where knights in red and gold ride forth. 
Guarding the king and queen; 


Vhere the glint of swords is the only light 
On a passing storm of men, 
Or where the Furies rocking wait 


For the world to die again; 


Where horsemen ride by the winding river, 
Galloping in the quest. 

One wears black and one wears yellow. 
And one in red is dressed. 


One fares in the flaunt of a scholar's cloak 


4 
tA And a velvet hat and plume; : 
By Two ride with eyes fixed on the ground, 
4 And one with a face of gloom. 
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One laughs at the others and laughs at himself; 
Two think of themselves alone: | 
One sees a goal for his thirsting soul, ) 
And life as a stepping-stone. 


They pass through a village where 
Some boys are flying kites: 

The people come with food and wine 
To entertain the knights. 





And one takes bread and one takes cake; 
Three drink a little wine, 
And two drink for their hearts’ delight, 


And one for an anodyne. 


And the knight in red slips off to a tavern 
And drinks him deep and strong; 

And then he hurries to catch his fellows, 
And hails them with a song. 


They come toa village that lay 
Within a king's domains: 
The knight in yellow takes his sword 


And strikes away the chains. 


They come to a place of festival 
Through which there passed a hearse: 
The knight in black reins in his steed 
To look thereon and curse. 


They come to a hall of curious books 
Under a mountain peak: 

The knight in the scholar’s cloak goes in 
And talks with them in Greek. 
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And all the way by the winding river. 
By heaven's breeze unfurled, . 

The Tiger banner and Dragon banner 
Flutter around the world. 


As night drew down they come toa palace 
Of laughter, lights, and din; 

Says the knight in red, “I tarry here, 

For I hear the violin.” 


“Nay.” says the knight in yellow dressed: 
“Nay.” says the knight in black; 
“Nay,” says the scholar; “I sleep in the open 


To study the Zodiac.” 


Out comes to them an equerry 
And sees their piteous dole. 
ome in, says the ruddy equerry, 


“And dine with Old King Cole.” 


He seized their horses ere they could turn, 
And led them where candles shone: 

And there, with a crown tipped on his head, 
Sat the monarch on his throne. 


“What i is your name, all yellow dight, 
And where does your sovereign reign? 2 


The sorrowful knight then answered the king, 


“Tm traveling back to Spain. - 


“What is your name, all dressed in black, 
And whither do you roam?" 

“I was a mad prince they sent to England, 
And now I'm going home.” 
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“What is your name, in a scholar's cloak, 
And what is your heart's joy?” 

“T search through Europe. night and day, 
For a spouse for Helen of Troy.” 


“They re as mad as hatters.” said King Cole. 
As he straightened his crown on his head. 


“Go call in the fiddlers; bring my bowl: 


Fetch me my pipe,” he said. 


“But hold,” said Cole, ‘who are you, fellow? 


Now answer me fair and well.” 


“I was born in France,” said the knight in rea, 


“And my name's Pantagruel.” 


“That's a good name! " laughed Old King Cole. 


“But whither are you bound?” 
“I search for the Holy Bottle, King, 
And I pray it may be found.” 


That's a true answer. said Old King Cole, 
‘And here you shall abide: 

Come up to my throne and reign forever, 

And sit you by my side.” 


“Away with the rest, said Old King Cole, 
“And fetch my bowl,” said he. 
“Here is Pantagruel found at last. 

To keep me company. 


From under the throne he drew the bottle 
And poured wine into the bowl - 


Pantagruel stepped to the dais 
And drank with Old King Cole. 
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“Give Yellow and Black and Scholar's Cloak 
A bed in the royal room.” 


But Old King Cole and Pantagruel 


YN Drank till the morning s bloom. 
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They laughed and drank till the dawn was red 
While the sleepers prayed and wept: 
They sang to the violins till day, 


While Black and Yellow slept. 
But Old King Cole, the merry old soul, 


Was a curious soul as well: 
“Who are these fellows?” queried he. 
Of his friend Pantagruel. 


“Well, never ask me,” said Pantagruel:; 
“IT met them down by the river. 


But whether they came from the Land of Lanterns, 


They're traveling on forever.” 


They went to the room with a candle-light, 
And looked in the face of the three. 
“They're a sorry lot,” said Old King Cole: 


“They're a sorry lot."’ said he. 


They held the candle to Graybeard's face, 
And Graybeard moaned in his rest. 
And pricked in color of India ink 


Was a windmill on his breast. 


The other muttered, “Life is a shadow.” 
And his face was young and pale: 
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And pricked on his arm was a green serpent 
Devouring its own tail. 


The other sighed, “T still must struggle 
And strive until I die.” 

And over his heart was pricked the shape 
Of a wingéd butterfly. 


What doI see?" said Old King Cole. 


“Has the wine gone into my brain? 


Who's Helen of Troy? Who'd leave England? 
And who'd return to Spain?” 


Pantagruel and Old King Cole 
Slip down the stairs in stealth; 
They fill the bowl from the Holy Bottle. 
And drink each other's health. 


They stand at the window to watch the sun 
And the mists of morning clear: 


Three knights on horses climb the hill, 
And silently disappear. 


And Yellow and Black and Scholar's Cloak 
Into the light have gone, 
And the Tiger banner and Dragon banner 
Flutter against the dawn. 


“There's the Dragon banner,” says Old King Cole. 


‘And the Tiger banner,” he sighs. 
Pantagruel breaks into a laugh, 
As the monarch dries his eyes. 
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Mrs. Connors laid hold of Mr. 
Connors’ immaculate coat lapel, 
drawing him toward her. “Oh, 
Blutch—Honey—if only—if 


only ——" 


By Fannie Hurst 


. 


Tilustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


The unique place held by Fannie Hurst among living fiction-writers makes her name a welcome 
addition to Cosmopolitan’s tables of contents. No one describes with such keen understanding the 
woman of high emotional power. And she shows herself the true artist in that she does not set out 
deliberately to teach a lesson or point a moral, but gives disinterestedly the picture in such complete- 


ness that everyone may get from it what he himself needs to put him in more perfect sympathy 
with the life-problems of others. Surely this will be the case when you have read this remarkable story 


N the third winter of a world-madness, with Europe 
guzzling blood and wild with the taste of it, America 
grew flatulent, stenching winds from the battle-field 
blowing her prosperity. 

Granaries filled to bursting tripled in value, and, in 
congested districts, men with lean faces rioted when bread 
advanced a cent a loaf. Munition factories, the fires of 
destruction smelting all night, worked three shifts. Mil- 
lions of shells for millions of dollars. Millions of lives for 
millions of shells.. A country feeding into the insatiable 
maw of war with one hand, and with the other pouring relief- 
funds into coffers bombarded by guns of its own manufac- 
ture—quelling the wound with a finger and widening it 
with a knife up the cuff. 

In Paris, women with blue faces and too often with the 

pulling lips of babes at dry breasts, learned the bitter tasks 
of sewing closed the coat sleeves and of cutting off and hem- 
ming the trouser leg at the knee. 
_ In America, women new to the feel of fur learned to love 
it and not to question whence it came. Men of small affairs, 
suddenly earthquaked to the crest of the great tidal wave 
of new market-values, went drunk with wealth. 


In New York, where so many great forces of a great 
country coagulate, the face of the city photographed would 
have been a composite of fat and jowl, rouge and heavy lip 
—satiated yet insatiate, the head double-chinned and even 
a little loggy with too many satisfactions. 

But that is the New York of the Saturnite and of Teufels- 
dréckh alone with his stars. 

Upon Mrs. Blutch Connors, gazing out upon the tide of 
West Forty-seventh Street, life lay lightly and as unrelated 
as if ravage and carnage and the smell of still warm blood 
were of another planet. 

A shower of white light from an incandescent tooth-brush 
sign opposite threw a pallid reflection upon Mrs. Connors; 
it spun the fuzz of frizz rising off her blond coiffure into a 
sort of golden fog and picked out the sequins of her bodice. 

The dinner-hour descends glitteringly upon West Forty- 
seventh Street, its solid rows of long, lanky hotels, actors’ 
clubs, and sixty-cent fables d’héte adding each its candle- 
power. 

From her brace of windows in the Hotel Metropolis, the 
street was not unlike’ a gully cut through mica, a honking 
tributary flowing into the great sea of Broadway. A low, 
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18 Hers Not to Reason Why 





high-power car, shaped like an ellipse, cut through the snarl 
of traffic, bleating. A woman, wrapped in a greatcoat of 
“baby” pelts and an almost undistinguishable dog in the 
cove of her arm, walked out from the Hotel Metropolis 
across the sidewalk and-into a taxi-cab. An army of derby 
hats, lowered slightly into the wind, moved through the 
white kind of darkness. Standing there, buffeting her pink 
noils across her pink palms, Mrs. Connors followed the 
westward trend of that army. Out from it, a face lying 
suddenly back flashed up at her, a mere petal riding a 
swift current. But, at sight of it, Mrs. Blutch Connors 
inclined her entire body, pressing a smile and a hand against 
the cold pane, then turned inward, flashing on an electrolier 
—a bronze Nydia holding out a cluster of frosted bulbs. 
A great deal of the strong breath of a popular perfume and 
a great deal of artificial heat lay sweet upon that room, as if 
many flowers had lived and died in the same air, leaving 
insidious but slightly stale memories. 

The hotel suite has become the broceded tomb of the old- 
fashioned garden. The kitchen has shrunk into the chafing- 
dish, and all the dear old concoctions that mother used to 
try to make now come tinned, condensed, and predigested 
in sixty-seven varieties. Even the vine-covered threshold 
survives only in the booklets of promoters of suburban 
real estate. In New York, the home-coming spouse arrives 
on the vertical, shunted out at whatever his layer. Yet, 
when Mrs. Connors opened the door of her pink-brocaded 
sitting-room, her spirit rose with the soughing rise of the 

elevator, and Romance—hardy fellow 

— showed himself within a murky hotel 

corridor. 
‘* Honeybunch!” 
* Babe!” said Mr. Blutch Connors, 
upon the slam of the lift door. 
And there, in the dim-lit halls, 
with its rows of closed doors in 
blank-faced witness thereof, they 
embraced, these two, despising, 
as Flaubert despised, to live 
in the reality of things. 
“My boy’s  beau-ful 
cheeks all cold!” 

“My girl’s 
beau-ful 
cheeks all 
warm and full 
of some 
danged good 
cologne,” said 
Mr. Connors, 
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“Doctor—quick—God—what?” 











closing the door of their rooms upon them, pressing her 
head back against the support of his arm, and kissing her 
throat as the chin flew up. 

He pressed a button, and the room sprang into more light, 
coming out pinkly and vividly—the brocaded walls pliant 
to touch with every so often a gilt-framed engraving; a gilt 
table with an onyx top cheerfully cluttered with the sauciest 
short-story magazines of the month; a white mantelpiece 
with an artificial hearth and a pink-and-gilt chaise longue 
piled high with small, lacy pillows, and a very green maga- 
zine open and face downward on the floor beside it. 

‘Comin’ better, Honeybunch?” 

‘“T dunno, Babe. The town’s mad with money, but I 
don’t feel myself going crazy with any of it.” 

‘What ‘ud you bring us, Honey?” 

He slid out of his silk-lined greatcoat, placing his brown 
derby atop. 

“Three guesses, Babe,” he said, rubbing his cold hands in 
a dry wash, and smiling from five feet eleven of sartorial 
accomplishment down upon her. 

‘Honey darlin’!”’ said Mrs. Connors, standing erect and 
placing her cheek against the third button of his waistcoat. 

‘“Wow, how I love the woman!” he cried, closing his hands 
softly about her throat and tilting her head backward again. 

‘“ Darlin’, you hurt!” 

‘ Br-r-r—can’t help it!” 

When Mr. Connors moved, he gave off the scent of 
pomade freely; his slightly thinning brown hair and the 
pointy tips to a reddish mustache lay sleek with it. There 
wes the merest suggestion of embonpoint to the waistcoat, 
but not so that, when he dropped his eyes, the blunt toes of 
his russet shoes were not in evidence. His pin-checked suit 
was pressed to a knife-edge, and his brocaded cravat folded 
to a nicety; there was an air of complete well-being about 
him. Men can acquire that sort of eupeptic well-being in a 
Turkish bath. Young mothers and life-jobbers have it 
naturally. 

Suddenly, Mrs. Connors began to foray into his pockets, 
plunging her hand into the right, the left, then stopped 
suddenly, her little face flashing up at him. 

‘It’s round and furry—and Honeybunch brought me a 
peach! Beau-ful pink peach in December! Nine millions 
dollars my hubby pays to bring him wifey a beau-ful pink 
peach.”” She drew it out—a slightly runty one with a 
forced blush—and bit small white teeth immediately into it. 

““M-m-m’’—sitting on the chaise longue and sucking 
inward. He sat down beside her, a shade graver. 

“Is my babe disappointed I didn’t dig her coat and ear- 
rings out of hock?” 

She lay against him. 

“T should worry.” 


» “There just ain’t no squeal in my girl.” 


“Wanna bite?” 

‘“Any one of ’em but you would be hollering for 
their junk out of pawn. But, Lord, the way she rigs 
herself up without it! Where'd you dig up the spangles, 
Babe” Gad, I gotta take you out to-night and buy you 
the right kind of a dinner. When I walks my girl into a 
café, they sit up and take notice all righty. Spangles 
she rigs herself up in when another girl, with the way my 
luck’s been runnin’, would be down to her shimmy tail.” 

She stroked his sleeve as if it had the quality 
of fur. 
“Is the rabbit’s foot still kicking my boy?” 
“Never seen the like, Honey. The cards just 
won’t come. This afternoon, I even 
played the wheel over at Chuck’s, and 
she spun me dirt.” 

“Tt’s gotta turn, Blutch.”’ 

“Sure!” 

“Remember the run of rotten luck 
you had that year in Cincinnati, when 
the ponies was runnin’ at Latonia?” 


“Yen.” 
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Fannie Hurst 19 - 


‘Lost your shirt, Hon, and the first day back in New York 
laid a hundred on the wheel and won me my seal coat. You 
—we—we couldn’t be no lower than that time we got back 
from Latonia, Hon?” 

He laid his hand over hers. 

“Come on, Babe; Joe’ll be here directly, and then we’re 
going and blow them spangles to a supper.” 

“Blutch, answer!” 

“Now there’s nothin’ to worry about, Babe. Have I ever 
landed anywhere but on my feet? We'll be driving a racer 
down Broadway again before the winter’s over. There’s 
money in motion these war-times, Babe. They can’t keep 
my hands off it.” 

““Blutch, how—how much did you drop to-day? I could 
tell clear down on the street you lost, Honey, the way you 
walked so round-shouldered.” 

‘“‘What’s the difference, Honey? Come; just to show you 
I’m a sport, I’m going to shoot you and Joe over to Jac k’s 
in one of them new white taxi-cabs.”’ 

“Blutch, how much?” 

“Well, if you gotta know it, they laid me 
out to-day, Babe. Dropped that nine hundred 
hock-money like it was a hot potato, and me 
countin’ on bringin’ you home your coat and 
junk again to-night. Gad! Them cards 
wouldn’ t come to me with salt on their tails.”’ 

“Nine hundred! Blutch, that 
—that leaves us bleached!” 

“T know it, Hon. Just never 
saw the like. Wouldn’t care if it 
wasn’t my girl’s junk and fur 
coat. That’s what hurts a fellow. 
If there’s one thing he ought to 
look to, it’s to keep his wimmin 
out of the game.” 

“Tt—it ain’t that, Bli.tch; but 

-but where’s it comin’ 
from?” 

He struck his thigh a 
resounding whack. 

“With seventy-five 
bucks in my jeans, girl, 
the world is mine. Why, 
before ‘I had my babe 
for my own, many’s the 
time I was down to shoe- 


shine money. Up to 
leven years ago, it 
wasn’t nothing, Honey, 


for me to sleep on a 
pool-table one night and 
de luxe the next. If life 
was a sure thing for me, 
I'd ask ’em to put me 
out of- my misery. It’s 
only since I got my girl 
that I ain’t the plunger I 
used to be. Big Blutch has got 
his name from the old days, 
Honey, when adime,a dollar, and 
a tire-rim was all the same size.’ 

She sat hunched up in the 
pink-satinet frock, the- pink 
sequins dancing, and her small 
face smaller because of the way 
her light hair rose up in the fuzzy 
aura. 

“Blutch, we—we just never 
was down to the last seventy-five 
before. That time at Latonia, 
it Was a hundred and more.’ 

“Why, girl, once, at Hot 
Springs, I had to hock my coat 
and vest, and I got started on a 














He looked down upon her with compassion for the 
pain of the world almost distilled to tears 


run of new luck playin’ in my shirt-sleeves, pretending I 
was a summer boy.” 
“That was the time you gave Lenny Gratz back his losings 
and got him back to his wife.”’ 
‘“Right-o! Seen him only to-night. He’s traveling out of 
Cleveland for a electric house and has forgot how aces up 


looks. That boy had as much chance in the game as a 
deacon.” 
Mrs. Connors laid hold of Mr. Connors’ immaculate 


coat lapel, cexwing _ toward her. 
“Oh, 
“Tf only wet; Babe?” 
“Tf you—you e 
“Why, Honey, w hat’s eatin’ you? I been down pretty 
near this low many a time; only, you ain’t known nothing 
about it, me not wanting to worry your pretty head. You 
ain’t afraid, Babe, your old hubby can’t alw ays take care of 
his girl Ar, are you?” 

“No, no, Blutch; only 

“What, Babe?” 

“T wish to God you was out of it, Blutch! I 
wish to God!” 

“Out of what, Babe?”’ 

“The game, Blutch. You're too good, Honey, 
and too—too honest to be init. What show you 
got in the end against your playin’ pals like Joe 
Kirby and Al Flexnor? [I know tiat 
gang, Blutch. I’ve tried to tell you 
so often how, when I was a kid livin’ 
at home, that crowd used to come to 
my mother’s 

“Now, now girl; business is———”’ 

“You’re too good, Blutch, and too 
thonest to bein it. The game’ll break 
you in the end. It always does. 
Blutch darling, I wish to God you was 
out of it!” 

“Why, Ann ’Lisbeth, I never knew 
you felt this way about it.” 

“T do, Blutch; I do! For years, 
it’s been here in me—here, under my 
heart—eatin’ me, Blutch, eatin’ me!” 
And she placed her hands flat to her 
breast. 

“Why, Babe!” 

“T never leton. You—I—you been 
too good, Bitch, to a girl like—like 
I was for me to let out a whimper 
about anything. A man that took a 
girl like—like me that had knocked 
around just like—my mother and even 
even my grandmother before me 
had knocked around, took and mar- 
ried me, no questions asked. A girl 
like me ain’t got the right to complain 
to no man, much less to one like you. 
The heaven you’ve given me for eleven 
years, Blutch! The heaven! Some- 
times, darlin’, just sittin’ here in a 
room like this, with no—no reason for 
bein’ here—it’s just like I . 

“Babe, Babe, you mustn’t!”’ 

“Sittin’ here, waiting for you to’ 
come and not carin’ for nothing or 
nobody except that my boy’s comin’ 
home to me—it’s like I was in a dream, 
Blutch, and like I was going to wake 
up and find myself back inmy mother’s 
house, and i 

“Babe, you been sittin’ at home 
alone too much. I always tell you, 

Honey, you ought to make friends. 

Chuck De Roy’s wife wants the 

worst way to get acquainted with 
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you—a nice, quiet girl. It ain’t right, Babe, for you not to 
have no friends at all to go to the matinée with or go buyin’ 
knickknacks with. You're gettin’ morbid, Honey.” 

She worked herself out of his embrace, withholding him 
with her palms pressed out against his chest. 

‘T ain’t got nothing in life but you, Honey. There ain't 
nobody else under the sun makes any difference. That's 
why I want you to get out of it, Blutch. It’s a dirty game 
the gambling-game. You ain't fit for it. You're too good. 
They've nearly got you now, Blutch. Let’s get out, Honey, 
while the goin’ ’s good. Let’s take them seventy-five bucks 
and buy us a peanut-stand or a line of goods. Let’s be regu- 
lar folks, darlin’! I’m willin’ to begin low down. Don't 
stake them last seventy-five, Blutch. Break while we're 


broke. It ain’t human nature to break while your luck’s 
with you.” He was for folding her in his arms, but she 
still withheld him. ‘“Blutch darlin’, it’s the first thing | 


ever asked of you.”’ 

He grew grave, looking long into her blue eyes with the 
tears forming over them. 

“Why, Ann ‘Lisbeth, danged if I know what to say! 
You sure you're feelin’ well, Babe? Ain’t took cold, have 
you, with your fur coat in hock?” 

“No, no, no!”’ 

“Well I—I guess, Honey, if the truth was told, your 
old man ain’t cut out for nothing much besides the 
gamin’-table—a fellow that’s knocked around the world 
the way I have.”’ 

“You are, Blutch; youare! You're a expert account- 
ant. Didn’t you run the Two Dollar Hat Store that 
time in Syracuse and get away with it?” 

‘I know, Babe; but when a fellow’s 
makin’ it easy and spendin’ it easy, he 
isfied lopin’ along in a little business. 
Why, just take to-night, Honey. I only 
brought home my girl a peach this even- 
ing, but that ain’t sayin’ that before 
morning breaks, I can’t be bringin’ her a 
couple of two-carat stones.”’ 

“No, no, Blutch; I don’t want 
swear to God I don’t want ’em!” 

“Why, Babe, I just can’t figure out 


once used to 
can’t be sat- 


‘em. I 


what’s got into you. I never heard you 
break out like this. Are you scared, 


Honey, because we happen to be lower 
than——”’ 

“No, no, darlin’; I ain’t scared because 
we're low. I’m scared to get high again. 
It’s the first run of real luck you’ve had in 
three years, Blutch. 
of gettin’ you out while things was breakin 
good for you; but now e 

‘I ain’t sayin’ it’s the best game in the 
world. I’d see a son of mine laid out be- 
fore I’d let him get into it. But it’s what 
I’m cut out for, and what are you goin’ 


here was no hope 


to do about it? <Ain’t you got every- 
thing your little heart desires? Ain't we 


going down to Sheepshead when the first 
thaw sets in? Ain't we ; 
love-birds that’s as happy as if we had 
our right senses? Come, Babe; get into 
your jacket. Joe’ll be here any minute, 
and I got that porterhouse at ‘Jack’s on 
the brain. Come kiss your hubby.” 

She held up her with the tears 
rolling down it, and he kissed a dry spot 
and her yellow frizzed bangs. : 

“My girl! My cry-baby girl!” 

“You're all I got in the world, Blutch! 
Thinkin’ of what’s best for you has eat 
into me.”’ 

‘I know! I know!” 

‘We'll never get nowheres in this game, 


just a pair of 


face 
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Hon. We ain’t even sure enough of ourselves to have a 
home like—like regular folks.” 

‘Never you mind, Babe. Startin’ first of the year, I’m 
going to begin to look to a little nest-egg.”’ 

“We ought to have it, Blutch. Just think of lettin’ our- 
selves get down to the last seventy-five. What if a rainy 
day should come—where would we be at? If you—or me 
should get sick or something.”’ 

“You ain’t all wrong, girl.” 

“You'd give the shirt off your back, Blutch; that’s why 
we can’t ever have a nest-egg as long as you're playin’ 
stakes. There’s too many hard-luck stories lying around 
loose in the gamblin’-game.” 

“The next big haul I make I’m going to get out, girl, so 
help me!”’ 

* Blutch!” 

“T mean it. We'll buy a chicken-farm.” 

“Why not a little business, Blutch, in a small town 
with . 

“ There’s a great future in chicken-farmin’. I set Boy 
Higgins up with a five-hundred spot the year his lung went 
back on him, and he paid me back the second year.”’ 

“ Blutch darlin’, you mean it?” 

“Why not, Babe—seein’ you want it? There ain’t no 
string tied to me and the green- 
felt table. I can go through 
with anything I make up my 
mind to.” 

“Oh, Honey baby, you 
promise? Darling little fuzzy 
chickens!” 

“Why, girl, 1 wouldn’t have 
you eatin’ yourself this a-way. 
The first ten-thou high-water 
mark we hit, I’m quits. How’s 
that?” 

“Ten housand! Oh, Blutch, 
we ws 
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“The minute you're nobody's doll, you re 
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‘“‘What’s ten thou, girl! I made the Hot Springs haul with 
a twenty-dollar start. If you ain’t careful, we'll be buyin’ 
that chicken-farm next week. That’s what can happen to 
my girl if she starts something with her hubby.” 

Suddenly, Mrs. Connors crumpled in a heap upon ‘the 
lacy pillows, pink sequins heaving. 

“Why, Babe—Babe, what is it? You’re sick or something 
to-night, Honey.” He lifted her to his arms, bent almost 
double over her. 

“Nothin’, Blutch, only—only I just never was so happy.” 

“Lord!” said Blutch Connors. “All these years, and I 
never knew anything was eatin’ her.” 

““T—I never was, Blutch.” 

“Was what?” 

““So—happy.”’ 

“Lord bless my soul, the poor little thing was afraid to 
say it was a chicken-farm she wanted!”’ 

He patted her constantly, his eyes somewhat glazy. 

“Us two, Blutch, livin’ regular.” 

“You ain’t all wrong, girl.” 

“You home evenings, Blutch, regular like.”’ 

“You poor little thing!” 

“You'll play safe, Blutch? Play to win!” 

‘I wish I’d have went into the farmin’ three years ago, 
Babe, the week I hauled down eleven thou.”’ 

“You was too fed up with luck then, Blutch. 
better’n to ask.” 

‘Lord bless my soul, and the poor little thing was afraid 
to say it was a chicken-farm she wanted!” 

‘Promise me, Blutch, you'll play ‘em close—to win!” 

‘“Al’s openin’ up his new 
rooms to-night. Meand Joe 
are goin’ to play ’em fifty- 
fifty. It looks to me like a 
haul, Babe.”’ 

“He’s crooked, Blutch, I 
tell you.” 

“No more’n all of ’em are, 
Babe. Your eyes open 
and your pockets closed 
is my motto. What you 


I knew 
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¥oin’ to get stepped on and get busted.” 





got special against Joe? You mustn’t dig up on a 
fellow, Babe.” 

“‘T—why ain’t he livin’ in White Plains, where his wife 
and kids are?”’ 

“What I don’t know about the private life of my card- 
friends don’t hurt me.” 

“Tt’s town-talk the way he keeps them rooms over at the 
Liberty. Way back when I was a kid, Blutch, I remember 
how he used to 

“T know there ain’t no medals on Joe, Babe, but if you 
don’t stop listenin’ to town-talk, you’re going to get them 
pretty little ears of yours all sooty.” 

“T know, Blutch; but I could tell you things about him 
back in the days when my mother e 

“Me and him are goin’ over to Al’s to-night and try to 
win my babe the first chicken for her farm. Whatta you 
bet? Us two ain’t much on the sociability end, but we’ve 
played many a lucky card fifty-fifty. Saturday is our mas- 
cot night, too. Come, Babe; get on your jacket, and j 

““Honeybunch, you and Joe go. I ain’t hungry.” 

“But 

“T'll have ’em send me up a bite from the grill.” 

“You ain’t sore because I asked Joe? It’s business, 
Babe.” 

“Of course I ain’t, Honey; only, with you and him goin’ 
right over to Al’s afterward, what’s the sense of me goin’. I 
wanna stay home and think. It’s just like beginnin’ to- 
night I could sit here and look right into the time when 
there ain’t goin’ to be no more waitin’ up nights for my boy. 
I—they got all little white chickens out at Denny’s road- 
house, Blutch, white with red combs. Can we have some 
like them?” 

“You betcher liie we can! I’m going to win the beginnings 
of that farm before I’m a night older. Lordy, Lordy, and to 
think I never knew anything was eatin’ her!” 

“Blutch, I—I don’t know what to say. I keep cryin’ 
when I wanna laugh. I never was so happy, Blutch. I 
never was. 

“My little kitty-puss!” 














At seven o’clock came Mr. Joe Kirby, dark, corpulent, 
and black of cigar. 

“Come right in, Joe! I’m here and waitin’ 
for you.” ; 

“ Ain’t the missis in on this killin’?”’ 

“She—not this——”’ 

“No, Joe; not—to-night.”’ 

“Sorry to hear it,” said Mr. Kirby, fleck- 
ing an inch of cigar ash to the table-top. 

“Fine rig-up, with due respect to the lady, 

your missis is wearing to-night.” 

“The wife so short on looks, is she?”’ 

“Blutch!” 

“You know my sentiments about her. 
They done come no ace-higher.”’ 

She colored, even quivered, standing there 
beside the bronze Nydia. 

“T tell her we’re out for big business to- 
night, Joe.” 

“Sky’s the limit. Picked up a pin 
pointin’ toward me and sat with my back 
to a red-headed woman. Can’t lose.” 

“Well, good-night, Babe; take care 0’ 
yourself.” 

“Good-night, Blutch. 
close, Honey?” 

“You just know I will, Babe.” 

An hour she sat there, alone on the chaise 
longue, staring into space and smiling at 
what she saw there. Finally, she dropped 
back into the lacy mound of pillows, almost 
instantly asleep but still smiling. 





You'll play ‘em 


At four o’clock, that hour before dawn 
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cracks, even the West Forties, where night is too often 
cacophonous with the sound of revelry, drop into long 
narrow aisles of gloom. Thin, high-stooped -houses with 
drawn shades recede into the mouse-colored mist of morn- 
ing, and, as through quagmire, this mist hovering close to 
ground, figures skulk—that nameless, shapeless race of 
many bloods and one complexion, the underground com- 
plexion of paste long sour from standing. 

At somewhat after that hour, Mr. Blutch Connors made 
exit from one of these houses, noiseless, with scarcely a click 
after him and then, without pause, passed down the brown- 
stone steps and eastward. A taxi-cab slid by, its honk as 
sorrowful as the cry of a plover in a bog. Another—this 
one drawing up alongside, in quest of fare. He moved on, 
his breath clouding the early air, and his hands plunged deep 
in his pockets as if to plumb their depth. There was a great 
sag to the silhouette of him moving thus through the gloom, 
the chest in and the shoulders rounding and lessening their 
front span. Once he paused to remove the brown derby and 


wipe at his brow. A police- 
stick. He 


man struck his 
moved on. 


A waitress with whom she had had no previous word 


sprang to her succor. 





An all-night drug store, the modern sort of emporium 
where the capsule and the herb have become side line to the 
ivoritus toilet-set and the pocket-dictionary, threw a white 
veil of light across the sidewalk. Well past that window, but 
as if its image had only just caught up with him, Mr. 
Connors turned back, retracing ten steps. A display- 
window, denuded of frippery but strewn with straw and 
crisscrossed with two large strips of paster, proclaimed 
Chicklet Face Powder to the cosmetically concerned. With 
an eye to fidelity, a small brood of small chickens, half dead 
with bad air and not larger than fists, huddled rearward and 
out of the grilling light—puny victims to an endorsed 
method of correspondence-school advertising. 

Mr. Connors entered, scouting out a dozy clerk. 

“Say, bo, what’s one of them chicks worth?” 

“Ain’t fer sale.” 

Mr. Connors lowered his voice, nudging. 

“T gotta sick wife, bo. Couldn’t you slip me one in a 
mergency? 

‘““What’s the idea—chicken broth? 
park and catch her a chippie.”’ 

“On the level, friend, one of them little yellow things 
would cheer her up. She’s great one for pets.” 

“Can’t you see they’re half dead now? What you wanna 
cheer her up with—a corpse? If I had my way, I’d wring 
the whole display’s neck, anyhov’.” 

‘“What’ll you take for one, bo?” 

“Tt’ll freeze to death.” 

“Look! This side pocket is lined with velvet.” 

“Dollar.” 

“Aw I said one, friend, not the whole brood.” 

‘Leave or take.” 

Mr. Connors dug deep. 

“Make it sixty cents and a poker-chip, bo. 

cent I got in my pocket.” 

‘Keep the poker-chip for pin-money.”’ 
When Mr. Connors emerged, a small, chirruping bunch 
of fuzz, cupped in his hand, lay snug in the velvet-lined 
pocket. 

At Sixth Avenue, where the great skeleton of the elevated 
stalks mid-street, like a prehistoric Pithecanthropus erectus, 
he paused for an instant in the shadow of a gigantic black 
pillar, readjusting the fragile burden to his pocket. 

Stepping out to cross the street, simultaneously a great 
silent motor-car, noiseless but wild with speed, tore down 
the surface-car tracks, blacker in the hulking shadow of the 
elevated trellis. 

A quick doubling up of the sagging silhouette, and the 
groan of a clutch violently thrown. A woman’s shriek flying 
thin and high like a javelin of horror. A crowd sprung full 
grown out of the bog of the morning. White, peering faces 
showing up in the brilliant paths of the acetylene lamps. 
A uniform pushing through. A crowbar and the hard 
breathing of men straining to lift. A sob in the dark. Stand 
back! Stand back! 


You better go in the 


It’s every 


Dawn—then a blue, wintry sky, the color and hardness 
of enamel; and sunshine, bright, yet so far off the eye could 
stare up to it unsquinting. It lay against the pink-brocaded 
window-hangings of the suite in the Hotel Metropolis; it 
even crept in like a timid hand reaching toward, yet not 
quite touching, the full-flung figure of Mrs. Blutch Connors, 
lying, her cheek dug into the harshness of the carpet, there 
at the closed door to the bedroom—prone as if washed 

there, and her yellow hair streaming back like 
seaweed. Sobs came, but only the dry kind that 
beat in the throat and then come shrilly, like a 
sheet of silk swiftly torn. 

How frail are human ties, have said the 
beaux esprits of every age in one epigram- 
matic fashion or another. But frailty can 
bleed; in fact, it’s first to bleed. 

Lying there, with her face swollen and 
stamped with the carpet-nap, squirming in a 
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grief that was actually abashing before it was heart-break- 
ing, Ann ‘Lisbeth Connors, whose only epiphany of life 
was love, and shut out from so much else that helps make 
life sweet, was now shut out from none of its pain. 

Once she scratched at the door, a faint, doglike scratch for 
admission, and then sat back on her heels, staring at the 
uncompromising panel, holding back the audibility of her 
sobs with her hand. 

Heart-constricting silence, and only the breath of ether 
seeping out to her, sweet, insidious. She took to hugging 
herself violently against a sudden chill that rushed over her, 
rattling her frame. 

The bedroom door swung noiselessly back, fanning out 
the etheric fumes, and closed again upon an emerging figure. 

“Doctor—quick—God—w hat?” 

He looked down upon her with the kind of glaze over his 
eyes that Bellini loved to paint, compassion for the pain of 
the world almost distilled to tears. 

“‘Doctor—he ain't . 

““My poor little lady!” 

“OQ God—no—no—no! 





No, Doctor; no! You wouldn’t! 


Please! Please! You wouldn’t let him leave me here all 
alone, Doctor. O God, you wouldn’t! I’m all alone, 
Doctor! You see, I’m all alone. Please don’t take him 


from me. He’s mine! You can’t! Promise me, Doctor! 
My darlin’ in there—why are you hurtin’ him so? Why 
has he stopped hollerin’? Cut me to pieces to give him 
what he needs to make him live. Don’t take him from me, 
Doctor. He’s all I got! O God—God—please!” And 
fell back swooning, with an old man’s tear splashing down 
as if to revivify her. 


Strained to breaking, it can 
Iseult and 


The heart has a resiliency. 
contract again. Even the waiting women, 
Penelope, learned, as they sat sor- 
rowing and watching, to sing to 
the swing of the sea. 

When, out of the slough of dark 
weeks, Mrs. Connors took up life 
again, she was only beaten, not 
broken—a reed lashed down by 
storm and then resilient, daring 
to lift its head again. A wan little 
head, but the eyes unwashed of 
their blue and the irises grown 
large. The same hard sunshine lay 
in its path between the bro- 
cade curtains of a room 
strangely denuded. It was 
as if spring had died there, 
when it was only the chaise 
longue, barren of its lacy 
pillows, a glass vase and sil- 
ver-framed picture gone from 
the mantel, a Mexican afghan 
removed from a divan 
and showing its bulges. 


It was any hotel 
suite now— uncom- 
promising; leave 


me or take me. 

In taking leave 
of it, Mrs. Con- 
nors looked about 
her even coldly, 
as if this barren 
room were too 
denuded of its 
memories. 

“You — you been 
mighty good to me, 
Joe. It’s good to 
know —everything’s 
—paid up.” 






























She fell to her knees in a frenzy of clearing-up 
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Mr. Joe Kirby sat well forward on a straight chair, knees 
well apart in the rather puffy attitude of the uncomfortably 
corpulent. 

“Now, cut that! Whatever I done for you, Annie, I done 
because I wanted to. If you’d listened to me, you 
wouldn’t ’a’ gone and sold out your last dud to raise money. 
Whatcha got friends for?” 

‘““The way you dug down for—for the funeral, Joe. He— 
he couldn’t have had the silver handles or the gray velvet if 
—if not for you, Joe. He—he always loved everything the 
best. I can’t never forget that of you, Joe—just never.” 

She was pinning on her little crape-edged veil over her 
decently black hat, and paused now to dab up under it at a 
tear. 

“T’d’a’ expected poor old Blutch to do as much for me.” 

“He would! He would! Many’s the pal he buried.” 

“T hate, Annie, like anything to see you actin’ up like 
this. You ain’t fit to walk out of this hotel on your own 
hook. Where'd you get that hand-me-down?” 

She looked down at herself, quickly reddening. 

“It’s a warm suit, Joe.”’ 

“Why, you ain’t got a chance! 
ain’t cut out for but one or two things. Coddlin’ —that’s 
your line. The minute you're nobody’ s doll, you’re goin’ 
to get stepped on and get busted.’ 

‘““Whatta you know about——” 

“What kind of a job you think you’re gonna get? Adviser 
to a corporation lawyer? You're too soft, girl. What 
chance you think you got buckin’ up against a town that 
wants value received from a woman. Aw, you know what 
I mean, Annie. . You can’t pull that baby-stuff all the time.” 

“You,” she cried, beating her small hands together, “oh 
you—you—” and then sat down, crying weakly. “Them 
days back there! Why I—TI was such a kid it’s just like 
they hadn't been! With her and my grandmother dead and 


A little thing like you 


gone these twelve years, if it wasn’t for you it’s—it’s like 


they'd never been.” 
“Nobody was gladder ’n me, 
girl, to see how you made a bed 
for yourself. I’m com- 
. mendin’ you, I am. 
: That’s just what I’m 
' tryin’ to tell you now, 
girl. You was cut out to 
be somebody’s kitten, 
and———” 

“O God,” she sobbed 
into her handkerchief, 
“why didn’t you take 
me when you took 
him?” 

‘Now, now, Annie; 
I didn’t mean to hurt 

your feelings. A 
good-lookin’ wo- 

man like you ain’t 

got nothing to 
worry about. 
Lemme order you 
up a drink. You're 
gettin’ 
weak 
again.’ 
‘“No 

no; I’m 

taking 

"em too 

often. 

But they 
warm me. 
They warm 
me, and I’m cold, 
Joe—cold.”’ 

(Continued on page 106) 
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A Mystery Story 
By Arthur Somers Roche 
Illustrated by George Gibbs 


HE young man, dressed for the evening, 
alighted from the taxi. He spoke to 
the chauffeur and ran lightly up the 
steps of the dignified mansion on the 
north side of the square, one of that block of 
houses at the foot of Fifth Avenue that forms 
one of fashion’s islands, disdainful still of the 
approach of slum and sweat-shop. The man ser- 
vant who answered the ring looked doubtfully at the caller. 

“Mr. Hastings is feeling rather tired, Mr. Allaire, sir,” 
he said. The caller laughed. 

“T think he’ll see me, Jenkins. 
was a matter of life and death.” 
servant’s hand. 

““T’ll tell him, sir,”’ said Jenkins. 
into a reception-room and left him. 
returned. 

‘Mr. Hastings says that if it’s real/y a matter of life and 
death, sir, he’s in the library.” 

“Thank you, Jenkins.’”’ He followed the man up a 
flight of stairs; Jenkins threw the library door open, and 
discreetly closed it after the guest. 

From behind a plain desk, John Hastings looked up from 
the papers that were engrossing his attention. In his own 
peculiar way, he was resting, his idea of relaxation consisting 
of formulating plans that would not be put into effect this 
year or next, but that might be practicable the year after. 
It was because of this eternal planning for the future, while 
not neglecting the present, that John Hastings was a multi- 
millionaire, a president of banks and railways, a controller 
of industries. At the moment, he was figuring the cost of a 
railway through the Andes, one that would never be re- 
quired if Chile and Brazil made certain concessions, con- 
cessions that would not be requested for at least thirty 
months. But if Chile and Brazil refused those concessions, 
John Hastings’ transandean railway would be started the 
day of the refusal. He frowned at Allaire. 

“T’m tired—and busy, Allaire,” he said. 
do for you?”’ 

His manner was cold. Robert Allaire was one of half a 
dozen people who could have reached the banker’s presence 
this evening. This because Allaire, a young lawyer, had 
handled a minor case in a most satisfactory fashion quite 
recently. Hastings, always on the lookout for brilliant 
youth, was considering retaining the young man as one 
of his personal counsel. And personal counsel to men 
like John Hastings acquire so much information about 
their clients that investigation of their honesty and discre- 
tion by agents is not enough; they must be weighed in the 
personal balance of acquaintanceship. John Hastings 
trusted his own snap judgment—and rightly, as events 
had proved—further than the most searching reports of 
his agents. So he was not entirely offended at Allaire’s 
insistent request to see him. Indeed, he was secretly 
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Tell him that I said it 
He pressed a bill into the 


He showed the visitor 
In a moment, he 


“What can I 

















gratified at an opportunity 
of measuring Allaire’s judg- 
ment. “A matter of life 
and death,” Allaire had said. 
Well, if the matter proved 
to be of such import, then 
Allaire had passed another 
stage of his examination. If 
it was unimportant, then 
Hastings could know, with- 
out further trouble, that the 
young man had not the requisite soundness of judgment 
to be of the Hastings’ personal counsel. 

“May I sit down?” inquired Allaire. 

Hastings caught, or thought he caught, a note of insolence 
in the question. But his passive face did not betray his 
thoughts. 

“Certainly,” he said. He waited for Allaire to speak. 
He flushed slightly as the lawyer lighted a cigarette. 

“You don’t object?”’ queried Allaire. 

The banker made no answer but looked curiously at 
Allaire. Didn’t the young jackass realize to whom he was 
talking, in whose presence he found himself? Was this the 
manner in which candidates for places on the Hastings’ 
staff approached their prospective employer? Allaire idly 
puffed a ring of smoke. His eyes rested amusedly on the 
face of Hastings. From there, his glance wandered to the 
papers on the banker’s desk. 

‘Another assault on the people’s savings?” he asked. 

Hastings stared. “Freshness” was a quality he had 
never admired; impertinence he took from no one; insults 
he resented instantly. <A slight sneer of contempt for the 
young man before him curled his lips. Fool! His head had 
been turned by the case he had won, by the knowledge that 
John Hastings was considering taking his future into his 
own hands and shaping it for the ends of success. Fool! 
Then pity—a rare quality in John Hastings—mingled 
with the contempt. The young ass had been drinking! 
Too bad! 

But, as a future employee of John Hastings, as a man to 
be entrusted with the Hastings’ business, it was well that 
Allaire had betrayed his secret before he had entered into 
the maze of finance that Hastings ruled. 

“TI think,” said Hastings coldly, “that we’d better let 
your matter of life and death wait.” 

Allaire flicked his ash from his cigarette. 
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“Here, here, Allaire: put that thing up! 


If this is a joke—" 





Thoroughly and suddenly 


cowed, he tried to remove his eyes from the revolver, but its fascination 


held him. 


“Oh, no,” he smiled. 
life and death.” 

Hastings’ eyes opened wide. Then the anger that had 
been so carefully repressed took possession of him. 

“Out of this room, you impertinent young blackguard!” 
he roared. “Out of here, or j 

From fiery red his face went ghastly white; his speech was 
cut short as though with a knife; he sank back into the 
chair from which he had half risen. For he was looking 
into the muzzle of a revolver . 

“Sit down—and keep quict!” snapped Allaire. “And 
keep your hand and foot away from any push-button! 
You see, this is a matter of life and death. Yours!” 

Long years of bluster, of bullyragging trembling men 
had made Hastings forget that he was a coward. The habit 
of bullying possesses some men as innate courage possesses 
others. Allaire was not insane; his manner was too self- 
possessed for that. And no sane man would dare shoot 
down banker Hastings in his own library. 

“Tl have you jailed! I'll put you 

Again his voice failed him; in Allaire’s eyes there was 
cold- blooded menace. Hastings shivered. 

“Here, , here, Allaire; put that thing ‘up! If 


“You see, it’s a matter of your 





” 





this is a 
joke 
Thoroughly and suddenly cowed, he tried to remove his 





He stared into its ominous black muzzle 


eyes from the revolver, but its fascination held him. He 
stared into its ominous black muzzle. 

“Tt’s not a joke,” said Allaire. “It’s the most serious 

business of your life, Hastings. Much more important than 
those papers before you. You’ve met many earnest men in 
your life; you’ve never met one half as serious as I am this 
moment. Mr. Hastings, why haven’t you answered the 
letters sent to you by the Society for the Redistribution of 
Surplus W ealth? You were given until this morning to 
signify, through the personal column of a new spaper, your 
acceptance of the terms it is pleased to grant you. 
So this was it, then! Allaire was a member of that 
society’ which had endeavored, by threats of murder, to 
compel Hastings—and a dozen other bankers and financiers 
of his acquaintance—to agree to surrender to the society 
one-half of the wealth owned by them. Hastings was used 
to threatening letters; so were all of his wealthy friends. 
The letters from the society, he and the others had looked 
upon as the annoying but inane threats of cranks. And 
Allaire was one of these cranks! Insane, after all! He 
must be temporized with. 

“Why, you see, Allaire’—the banker’s fingers strayed 
near the bell which would notify Jenkins that his master 
was in extreme personal danger—“it struck me that such 
a letter couldn’t be answered through a newspaper. Such 
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i suggestion demands more then mcre compliance. I was 
hoping that some member of the society would call upon 
me, as you have done. You know, for me to turn over 
half my fortune would mean to upset business. While I’m 
perfectly willing 

‘Take your hand away , from that bell! Look here, 
Hastings: I’m not crazy! Don’t trifle with me. The society 
which I represent means business. I want a definite answer 
from you to-night—now! You’ve grown rich through theft 
and trickery. You possess millions which you have not 
earned. Are you going to surrender those millions or—die?”’ 

Again Hastings reconstructed his hasty opinion. Allaire 
was not insane. He was simply in dead earnest. But it 
was preposterous that he, John Hastings, master of mil- 
lions, should be so threatened in his own home! Yet that 
revolver, steadily held close to his face—— 

“Til do it,” said Hastings. 

“Your sacred word of honor? You will surrender it 
without appealing to the police—without in any way trying 
to set the law upon us?” 

““My sacred word of honor.” 

“T can’t ask more than that,” said Allzire. He lowered 
his revolver. “You see, Hastings, it isn’t any particular 
animus against you that makes us enforce our demands 
upon you first. It’s the example such enforcing will set 
other rich men. Our society aims to redistribute the 
wealth of the world. You ought to be glad that you are 
permitted to aid us.” 

-““Yes, yes,” said Hastings. He wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead with a handkerchief of finest linen. He 
set his hand upon the desk, still holding the handkerchief; 
one finger pressed a push-button that would summon and 
warn Jenkins. But the quick eye of Allaire caught the 
movement of the finger. He leaped to his feet. 

“Hastings, you’ve lied! You oe 

The banker lifted a ledger and hurled it at his visitor. 
Even a man with a rodent soul wil fight like a cornered rat. 

“Don’t you fire!” he shrieked. 

“Hastings, are you going to tell Jenkins?” 

The banker was in a coward’s frenzy now; the frenzy 
that, coming from terror and despair, seems braver than 
real courage. 

“Yes, you scoundrel; and 

He never spoke again; Allaire’s revolver cracked once, 
and the banker crumpled to his library floor. The lawyer 

cast one glance at him; swiftly he put his revolver in a 
pocket. He snatched up his hat and sped to the door; he 
opened it; he heard the heavy steps of Jenkins coming up 
the stairs. He ran down the hall to the stairs’ top. 

“Hurry!” he cried. ‘“He’s had a fall.” 

“T thought I heard a shot,” gasped Jenkins. Below him, 
on the first floor, were women servants, white-faced and 
alarmed. 

“Get bandages, you women! Bring water!” cried Allaire. 
He seized Jenkins by the shoulder while that worthy stupid 
was debating whether or not to seize Allaire. The lawyer 
whirled the servant about. 

“Look after him! There’s 
get him! A stroke—apoplexy 

He was down the stairs and out the front door by the 
time Jenkins reached the library. The taxi’s engine was 
running. The chauffeur threw in the clutch just as Jenkins’ 
head protruded from the library window and his heavy 
voice roared forth the word “ Murder!” 

But before the policeman on duty around the corner of 
the avenue at Eighth Street could reach the house, the taxi- 
cab had shot up University Place and was gone. 











a doctor at the corner. I'll 








II 


BANKER JOHN HAsTINGS was murdered at twenty-five 
minutes before nine. By nine o’clock, three hundred 
detectives were in search of Robert Allaire, the murderer. 
The ferries, the railway stations, the streets to the north 





that led from Manhattan Island to the mainland—even 
these last places were guarded by detectives who stopped 
every automobile and demanded a sight of the oceupants, 
detaining those who in any degree corresponded to the 
description, hastily obtained, of Robert Allaire. 

By half-past nine, the most remote patrolman in the 
Bronx had been notified of the murder that would shake the 
financial world to its foundations, and that would give 
New York and the country—the whole world, too—one of 
the most profound sensations of the generation. 

Reporters, plain-clothes men, private detectives—wher- 
ever the fugitive might possibly betake him, these swarmed. 
It was one of those cases without mystery, save as to motive 
for the slaying. Jenkins, the man servant, told his story, 
and it was corroborated by the women servants who had 
seen Allaire flee the scene of the crime. There was no 
question as to the murderer. And his capture—the police 
commissioner and the district attorney, both of whom were 
at the Hastings’ mansion by half-past nine, such was the 
importance of the case, scoffed at the idea of Allaire’s being 
able to make his escape. It was impossible! He hadn’t 
a chance, and the newspaper men telephoned their offices 
to hold the presses for an extra, for the island of Manhattan 
was sealed, and every road on Long Island, in New Jersey, 
and to the north was being watched. Every vehicle was 
being stopped and searched. Scores of men had been 
arrested on suspicion. Allaire must be among those suspects. 

But at quarter of four in the morning, authoritative 
news came to the papers. The detectives assigned to watch 
Allaire’s apartment on the off chance that he might be 
brazen or daring enough to go home arrested the young 
lawyer at hisown front door. He was taken directly to police 
headquarters, and the papers went to press not without 
glowing eulogies of the detectives who had accomplished 
the capture of the desperate murderer so soon after the 
commission of his crime. 

And while early-morning risers were devouring the news 
of murder and arrest, young Allaire was undergoing the 
third degree. Positively identified by Jenkins and by the 
women servants of the Hastings household, the police com- 
missioner, who led in the third-degree work, was astounded 
at Allaire’s brazen manner. Not only did he deny having 
committed the murder but he even went so far as to say he 
could prove that he had not committed it. He begged the 
commissioner to send for friends with whom he had dined, 
attended the theater, and later played cards until after three 
in the morning. 

Finally, angered by the sneers of the police, young Allaire 
began to threaten. He demanded a lawyer; he vowed he’d 
have the whole department punished for false arrest. And 
his bearing was so truly that of outraged innocence that the 
magistrate before whom he was taken at nine in the merning, 
and who was expected to remand the prisoner without bail, 
became doubtful, even though the Hastings’ servants 





. reiterated their identification, and even though the taxi- 


cab chauffeur who had spirited the murderer away came 
forward with evidence to the effect that Allaire was the 
murderer and had forced him, the chauffeur, at point of a 
gun, to drive swiftly up-town and deposit the murderer at 
a subway entrance. The chauffeur had come to police 
headquarters at seven in the morning, impelled thereto by 
conscience and a fear that his car might be traced. 

But Allaire’s manner.in denying the added evidence of 
the chauffeur impressed Judge Sweeney. 

“There might be some mistake, Commissioner,” he said 
to the head of the police department. “We cannot be too 
careful to protect the reputation and liberty of an honest 
and innocent man. If his story is true——” 

A man entered the court-room. He was Simon Smallidge, 
a lawyer of great repute, who had never appeared in a 
criminal case. Judge Sweeney was impressed immensely 
by the presence of this leader of the bar. 

“Your Honor; if your Honor please——” 

“Mr. Smallidge,” said the judre. 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE GIBBS 


The head of that society you mentioned is talking to me now. He says you're all to die before six this evening. Good joke, 


isn't it? Great nerve he has!" “Nerve!” cried Coleman. “Oh, let me talk tohim! Tell him that 
I'll give him—"’ His utterance was drowned in the frightened cries of the others 
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The lawyer drew a long breath. 

‘Your Honor, to imprison such a man as Robert Allaire, 
even for a few hours, is to commit an offense against the 
fair name of an honorable gentleman that can never be 
condoned. I have here three witnesses who will testify that 
Mr. Allaire was with them from seven o’clock last evening 
until three this morning.” 

‘Where are they?”’ demanded the judge. 

Smallidge summoned them from the corridor outside. 
They marched in, impressive, dignified. They smiled en- 
couragingly upon young Allaire, and that 
youth le: ined back on his bench with huge 
relief. Never seriously alarmed, it had 
been unpleasant facing the batteries 
of the newspaper-cameras and the 
hoots of the throng that had wit- 
nessed his entrance into the s 
courtroom. , 

“James 
Smallidge. 

The police commissioner 
frowned. Phelan was a well- 
known retired art dealer, and 
Allaire had mentioned him as 
one of his witnesses. But the 
commissioner had been so cer- 
tain that his detectives had 
arrested the guilty man that 
he had refused to send for 
Phelan. 

‘Just tell us your story, Mr. 
Phelan,” said Smallidge. 

Mr. Phelan cleared his throat 
impressively. 

“Your Honor,” he began, 
‘““‘my servant awakened me at 
seven this morning and showed 
me the newspaper accounts of 
the murder of John Hastings 
and the arrest of my good 
friend, Robert Allaire.” He 
smiled gravely upon the young 
lawyer. “My servant did so 
because he knew Mr. Allaire 
was an intimate friend of mine. 
I promptly telephoned Mr. 
Smallidge to take charge of the 
defense of Mr. Allaire, and, with him, began 
telephoning the gentlemen who, beside myself, 


Phelan!” cried 


could clear Mr. Allaire of this absurd charge. 
They are here now, and—’ Smallidge 
interrupted. 
“Never mind them, Mr. Phelan, please. Just tell us 


when and where you saw Mr. Allaire last night.” 

Mr. Phelan cleared his throat again. 

‘At shortly before seven last night—I am sure of the hour 
because I had ordered dinner for seven sharp, and we were 
not delayed, as the chef of the club can testify if necessary 
—Mr. Allaire joined me in the grill of the Maple Club, to 
which we both belong. He was the last member of my 
dinner-party, which consisted, besides Mr. Allaire and 
myself, of Commodore Lane and Mr. Philip Swinton, to 
arrive. We were at the table until about eight o'clock. It 
must have been about that time, for it is a ten-minute taxi- 
ride from the club to the Broadway Theatre, where we 
arrived just before the curtain arose, and, as the curtain 
rises at eight-fifteen sharp——” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Phelan,” interrupted the lawyer; 
went to the theater? Then what?” 

“After the first act, we went outside for a drink,” said 
Mr. Phelan. 

“Did Mr. Allaire leave you at that time?”’ 

_ “He wasn’t beyond touch of my hand,’ said Phelan 
firmly. ‘After our high-balls, we returned to the theater. 


“you 


Allaire. 








We remained there until the close. of the performance, and 
then taxied to the club, where, in the card-room, we played 
auction until after three this morning, as club servants will 
bear out the testimony of myself and the other gentlemen 

‘That will do, Mr. Phelan; thank you,”’ said Smallidge. 
‘Mr. Philip Swinton!” 

Mr. Swinton, whose round, merry face, slightly sobered 
by the gravity of the situation, afforded a strong contrast 
to the solemn visage of Phelan, testified that he was an 
architect. He then went on to corroborate, in every detail, 
the testimony of Phelan. There was amazement, mys- 
tification, on the face of the police commissioner when 
Swinton left the stand. But this amazement was 


7 suppose you think they're the only bunch 


this society's threatened,’ sneered Heenan 


deepened by the testimony of Commodore Lane, who had 
gained his title by gift of a yacht club, and who was well 
known as a gentleman of leisure and an amateur skipper. 
In every detail, he, too, corroborated Phelan. 

“Your Honor,” said lawyer Smallidge, “‘it must be clear 
to you by now that there is a grave case of mistaken identity 
before you. I do not doubt the honesty of the Hastings’ 
servants, but they only had had occasion to see Mr. Allaire 
on the two occasions when he had dined at the house, while 
these witnesses are intimate friends of the prisoner. The 
servants are mistaken, honestly so, no doubt, but—mistaken! 
I ask for the discharge ot my client, Mr. Robert Allaire.” 

And while Jenkins, the man servant, struggled with a 
policeman, the while he cursed Allaire for a “bloody-’anded, 
‘ighway-robberin’ murderer,” Judge Sweeney discharged 
And not even the ‘police commissioner, who had 
been utterly and absolutely convinced of the guilt of the 
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young lawyer, could find reason to advance against the 
judge’s decision. It was as clear a case of mistaken identity 
as had ever come to the attention of the police department. 

It was in his mind to hold Jenkins, the women servants, 
and the taxi chauffeur. But all the servants had been 


employed by Hastings for at least fifteen years; they were ~ 


trustworthy, loyal to the dead financier. Moreover, it was 
absurd to think that the servants would be in collusion 
with the chauffeur to swear away the life of an innocent 
man to protect themselves. The chauffeur’s employer had 
come to police headquarters and vouched for the character 
of the man. He had employed him continuously for eight 
years, and the chauffeur was honest. 

~ It was impossible that the servants lied. They were too 
unintelligent to have been able to undergo the cross- 
examination to which they’d been subjected unless they 
were telling the truth. Moreover, the Hastings house had 
been searched from top to bottom, and no revolver had 
been found there. And Hastings had been shot with a 
revolver—no doubt about that. And the murderer had 
taken the weapon away with him. The servants told the 
truth; only—the truth lied! For Phelan and his friends 
had told the truth, too. And their truth was the truth. 

























The servants had 
been deceived by 
a fancied resem- 
blance; but AI- 
laire’s friends- 

Puzzled, rattled, realizing that the mur- 
derer had now had over twelve hours in 
which to make his escape, realizing that the 
man had left not a single clue behind him, and realizing 
that the newspapers would rave against him for incompe- 
tence if he failed to capture the slayer of the foremost 
financial figure in the world, the commissioner made his 
unhappy way to headquarters. There he did the only 
thing he could do. He ordered five hundred detectives to 
search the city for a man who looked like Robert Allaire. 
He also, though without any hope of results accruing there- 
from, ordered that the Hastings’ servants, the chauffeur, 
and the witnesses who had testified for Allaire, and the young 
man himself be shadowed. Convinced that every one of 





these had told the truth, or what he believed to be the 
truth, and that Allaire was innocent, 


the commissioner 
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felt that he had to do something, and this was all he 
could see to do. 

Having, therefore, given these orders, and cursed his 
detectives until their blood ran cold for a lot of useless, fat- 
witted nincompoops—the papers would call him many 
names, and it was a relief to “lay off” some of the epithets 
on some one else in advance, even as a book-maker too 
heavily involved in the chances of a single horse “lays off”’ 
some of the superfluous bets in other books—Commissioner 
Blake pushed by the throng of reporters and went to his 
private office. And there he had a surprise! 

For, trembling, teeth chattering, ashen-faced, Silas War- 
rener, president of the City Railways; Jonathan Coleman, 
president of the Sixteenth National Grain and Produce 
Bank, and Wilson Deewald, chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the linen trust, the three men who had stood closest 
to the late John Hastings, powers of finance all of them, 
were in the office. They rose at Blake’s entrance. Old 
Warrener found his voice first. 

“For God’s sake, Mr. Commissioner, protect me, protect 
me! I’m to be killed this evening, and . 

“Protect me!” cried Coleman. ‘I have three daughters, 
and——”’ 

“My wife is an 
killed——”’ 

The commissioner silenced them with a curse. Ordinarily, 
he would have been very careful of his speech to these 
powerful gentlemen, but he was too harassed to think of 
courtesy now. 





invalid!” cried Deewald. “If I’m 


“Don’t chatter like a lot of maniacs,” he snapped. 
“What’s the matter?” 
“Matter?” echoed Coleman. “Matter? The Society for 


the Redistribution of Surplus Wealth has written me——’ 
“Society—what?” 

“The one that killed 
quaveringly. 

“Killed Hastings? 

Warrener handed him a letter. 


Hastings,” said Warrener 
What do you mean?” 
It read: 


SILAS WARRENER: 

One hour ago, John Hastings was killed for refusal to comply 
with the terms of this society—in other words, for refusing to 
turn over to this society one-half of his evilly acquired millions. 
To-morrow night you will be killed unless the afternoon papers 
contain an announcement from you, addressed to this 
society, to the effect that you will meet our terms. 
If the morning papers contain an account of the arrest 
of Hastings’ executioner, don’t feel easy. The man 
arrested for the execution will be discharged at his 
first hearing. 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE REDISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS 

WEALTH. 
The letter was dated the previous evening, and 
post-marked at ten p. mM. Evidently, allowing time for 
collection, the | tter had been posted within an hour 
after Hastings’ murder. And th. devils who sent it 
had known in advance that Allaire would be arrested 
and discharged! In a daze, Blake read similar notes, iden- 
tically similar save for the names of the persons to whom 
they were addressed, which the frightened Deewald and 
Coleman hendcd him. 

“Then this society,” gasped the commissioner, “has 
threatened—why didn’t you inform the police?’ 

“We never do,” said Warrener. “It gets in -he papers 
and encourages other cranks to threaten us; so—but 
Hastings got letters from them, too. He told us about them. 
We didn’t take any stock in them—we get so many. But 
we're talking! Wasting time talking! Mr. Commissioner, I 
demand that you protect me; I , 

Warrener’s voice was drowned in the clamor that came 
from the throats of the other two men.- The pride of money 
was stripped from them by the hand of fear. For a while, 
this morning, they had congratulated themselves that 
Hastings’ death had lifted danger from them, for his mur- 
derer had been apprehended. Then their agents, sent to the 
court-room to report what happened, notified them that 
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Allaire had been freed. Panic had gripped them, and they 
had met in the commissioner’s private office. And now, 
weak, selfish, each feared that the other might obtain 
protection which might be taken from the safety of the one. 
They beat the air with their hands; they cursed, wept, 
prayed. Something that seemed more powerful than their 
money, more powerful than the police, threatened them. 

“By the Lord,” cried old Warrener, “I’m going to put 
the announcement in the afternoon papers! You aren’t 
doing anything! They’ll murder me ””  Warrener’s 
money was his god, but his life—well, his life was his life! 
What had happened to John Hastings was too closely in 
the past. Hysteria seized all three. They rushed for the 
door. Money was a lot, but life—ah, life! They were going 
to comply with the demands of the Society for the Redis- 
tribution of Surplus Wealth! But Blake was upon them, 
grasping their withered forms, grown weak in the chase that 
hardens the heart but not the muscles—the chase for gold, 
hurling them away from the door. 

“You’re going to pay blackmail? Yield to a murderer’s 
demands? Not while I’m commissioner of police! T’ll 
have you in cells if you don’t do exactly as I ys 

“Well, what do you want us to do? I don’t believe all 
the detectives in town can protect us; I don’t believe 
What are you going to do?” demanded Deewald. 














a, 


He threw open the office door. There, on the floor by the bench, lay 
Coleman and Warrener, dead 


The commissioner stared angrily at them. Heretofore, 
he had respected these three financial giants. But now 
they were stripped of the illusion which money gives. 
Cowards! Ready to give up one-half their possessions to 
an unknown foe! He stared, wondering what he could do 
to make certain that they should not yield to the society’s 
demands. For, if they did, they would not help him in 
tracing the murderer, and he might need their help. In 
their relicf at saving their own skins, they might refuse to 
aid justice. And yet, what could he do but give them es- 
corts of detectives? And that which was what they had 
come for would not satisfy them now. Fear had increased 
her hold on them since they had come to him. 

“Do?” he said uncertainly. “Do P 

The telephone-bell on his desk rang. He picked it up. 

“Commissioner Blake?” inquired an unknown voice. 

“Ves,” he answered. 

“This is the president of the Society for the Redistribu- 
tion of Surplus Wealth. In your office at present are three 
gentlemen, well known to the world and on the books of 
our society as delinquent creditors. Will you kindly inform 
them that the hour for their execution is advanced? They 
were warned in previous letters not to communicate with 
the police. The fate of Hastings has not taught them. 
Their execution is to take place at or before six this evening.” 

“H-hold the |-line!” gasped 





Blake. 
III 
BLAKE set the trans- 
mitter on the desk. The 


receiver he held to his left 
ear with his left hand, but 
his right hand was now 
free. He pressed a button 
at the right of the desk. 
He snatched up a pencil 
and wrote on a pad: 


Hastings’ murderer at other 
end of wire. Get him. 


All this in a moment, 
while the voice at the 
other end of the wire was 
asking angrily: “Don’t 
you hear me? Don’t you 
hear me?” 

“The—the line is a bit 
out of order,” said Blake 
into the phone. “I can’t 
make out who you are. 
Speak louder, please.”’ 

A uniformed policeman 
entered the room in re- 
sponse to Blake’s ring. 
His hand at the salute, he 
waited. The commissioner 
pointed swiftly to the pad 
and touched his lips for 
silence. The officer crossed 
the room, snatched up the 
pad, said something under 
his breath, and shot from 
the room. 

“The Society for— 
what?” demanded Blake. 
“Louder, please. No; I 

can’t hear you. Wait until 
I have my operator shift me 
to another line.” 


ae He placed his hand over 


the mouthpiece and_ glared 
down the potential questions on 
the part of his three frightened 
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visitors. 
mouthpiece. Then he removed it and spoke again. 

“There! Try me now!” 

“This is the president of the Society for the Redistribu- 
tion of Surplus Wealth talking,” said the voice. ‘Get that?” 

“T get you all right now,” answered Blake. 

“T want you to inform Deewald, Coleman, and Warrener 
that they have not obeyed the society’s commands. They 
have informed you of our demands, and will meet the fate 
of John Hastings at six this evening or earlier.”’ 

“Oh, say, wait a minute!” cried Blake. Inwardly he 
prayed that the officer who had received his hasty instruc- 
tions was acting on them. The commissioner was merely 
playing to gain time. ‘Why don’t you talk to 
the men themselves? Here—I’ll tell them what 
you say!” 
~ He turned to his visitors. 

“The head of that society you mentioned 
is talking to me now. He says you're all to 
die before six this evening. Good joke, isn’t 
it? Great nerve he has!” 

“Nerve!” cried Coleman. ‘Oh, let me talk 
tohim! Tell him that I'll give him—” His 
utterance was drowned in the frightened cries 
of the others. They would have torn the 
‘phone from Blake’s hands but that he kicked a 
chair in their path and hindered them momen- 
tarily. He spoke to the unknown. 

‘Look here,” he said: ‘“‘You’d better come 
down to headquarters and have a talk with me. 
You've just heard your friends trying to tell you 
they agree to your terms. Come down here, 
and let’ s settle this affair in a friendly fashion.’ 

He thought he was talking to a maniac, and still he 
fought for time. His three visitors ceased their clamor and 
struggle to be first to take the ’phone from him, waiting for 
the answer. And, straining their ears, they could faintly 
hear the sneering laugh that began the reply. 

“You think I’m crazy, eh? A crank? So did John 
Hastings—and he’s dead!”’ 

“But you aren’t giving these men a square deal!” cried 
the commissioner. “If they’re willing to settl——” 

But the unknown could not be gulled. 

‘They have my message. Good-by.” 

There was a click, and he had rung off. Blake joggled 
the receiver. Frantically he cried into the mouthpiece: 

“What was that number I talked to? Where is it? 
Where is it?” 

The police operator on the floor below answered: 

‘The Talley Arms, sir. Redmond got the number a 
minute ago. He got the Tenderloin station, sir, and also 
the operator at the hotel. The operator’ll try to hold him 
till the police arrive, sir.” 

Blake hung up. There was nothing he could do now. 
He turned to his three guests, and surveyed them contemp- 
tuously. 

“Quit your sniveling!” 





he ordered. .“Ill have that man 
down here in twenty minutes. He was talking from a hotel 
only three blocks from the Tenderloin station. The opera- 
tor was warned on another wire, and he’ll*hold him till my 
men get there. The nerve of him! Well, nerve and gall 
have put more men in the chair than sleuth-work. We'll 
land him!’ 

His teeth clicked on the last word, and he looked so 
venomous that his three visitors forgot their fears of the 
unknown in their present fear of Blake. The police com- 
missioner was a desperate man this morning; the obse- 
quious courtesy which their wealth ordinarily commanded 
for them was absent from his manner. He might even, 
unless they were careful, make good his threat of clapping 
them into cells, and while they knew such a punishment 
could not last long, it was an ‘unpleasant prospect. Ner- 
vously they waited for five minutes that seemed as long as 
hours. Then the telephone-bell rang. 


Arthur Somers Roche 


As long as he dared, he kept his hand over the 





And she had said, “When Mr. Allaire gets 


Proof indeed that Allison had 


never doubted her lover's innocence! 


home.” 


’ said Blake. 
We're at the Talley 


“Yes; this is the commissioner, 

“This is Lieutenant Hagan, sir. 
Arms——" 

‘Have you got the man that was phoning to me from 
there?” 

“No, sir,’ said the lieutenant; “he made his getaway. 
The ‘phone operator here tried to hold him, but he got 
knocked out cold. We hurried as quick as— 

The commissioner exploded. 

“T’ve a mind to break you for this, Hagan! Had every 
chance in the world— Does the operator know the man?” 

‘No, sir; but he’s given us a good description, and——”’ 

‘Bring him down here—at once! Understand? If you 
aren’t here in ten minutes——’”’ 

‘Coming, sir,’ said the lieutenant. 

“Well, did they get him?” asked Coleman. 

“No; but we'll have his description, and 

“And he’s wandering about free, ready to plan our 
murders! I tell you, Mr. Commissioner, rll complain to 
the mayor; I'll telegraph the governor; I’lI——” 

Deewald almost frothed at the mouth in his fear- inspired 
anger. Blake strode over to him, grabbed his shoulder, and 
shook him. 

‘Look here, 








You show 
You 

Well, where are you saier 
Go over there and sit down— 
I’ve got enough to worry me without— 
(Continued on page 136) 


Mr. Deewald: You be careful. 


me some respect in my own office, or—look here: 
people want protection, eh? 
than right here in my office? 
all three of you! 
Sit down!”” They sat down on a 
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An Episode of 


lhe Loves of Henry 





By Samuel Merwin 
Illustrated by 


Howard Chandler Christy 


ITHIN a half hour, early 
on a pleasant July after- 
noon, two smart Car- 
rlages appeared before 

the humble boarding-house of Mrs. 
Wilcox, in Douglass Street. Henry 
Calverly lived here, in a little room 
under the eaves— 
endowed with certain small gifts, 
who was riding, at the moment, 

on a wave of local prominence. 

One of the carriages, a shining 
victoria drawn by a periectly 
matched team/of bays in silver- 
reounted harness, was recogni- 
zable anywhere as the property 
of none other than William B. 
Snow, the second-richest man 
in Sunbury; the other, a more 
modest stanhope, belonged to 
the father of Mary Ames. Mr. 
Snow’s coachman left a small 
envelop; the Ames’ left a large 
one; both were addressed to 
Henry Calverly, 3d. 

Henry, when he came in a 
little later, pounced on them, 
ran up the two flights of stairs 
to his room under the eaves, and locked 
himself in. 

Absently, as from long habit, standing 
before the bureau of golden oak, he drew from his 
pocket a paper bag of warm chocolate creams and 
placed one and then another in his mouth. He 
continued absently gulping down the sticky 
cones until the bag was empty. 

The larger envelop was addressed in a jerky, square 
hand, quite unlike the slanting style then in vogue among 
girls, and it bore, in the upper left-hand corner, the pictorial 
imprint of the Chicago World’s Fair, Department of Pub- 
licity and Promotion. It may be that Ernestine Lambert 
accepted and declined her luncheon and dance invitations 
as correctly as—well, as Clemency Snow, whose “note- 
size”’ envelop lay beside her big one on the bureau. I can't 
say. Certainly, of two earlier communications from the 
same charmingly exuberant little visitor in town to the 
guiltily enchanted Henry, one had been written on a post- 
card picture of the Bridge of Sighs, Venice, Italy (Ernestine 
lived in the East and had traveled widely); the other, 
cut, folded, and painted in water-colors to represent a butter- 
fly, had been given to Henry on the street by a grinning 
Swedish postman. 

The temptation to venture.on a characterization of 
Ernestine must be resisted. I feel some hesitation even in 





a curious youth, 
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He dropped into a chair between Henry and Ernestine. 


the candy-box:; then, with a slight flutter of her fringed 


trying to suggest key-traits. She was a distinctly compli- 
cated young person, brimming with impulses and with 
gifts, in particular the dangerous gift of self-expression— 
expression, that is, of the self of the moment. She could 
be calculating—every normal girl with but one life to give 
has her shrewdly cold moments, however her charm may 
cover them—but I am sure that Ernestine’s quick, varied 
flashes of responsiveness were often really ingenuous. She 
had in her a bit of the artist; perhaps that says it. Her 
energy, week in and week out—at least, during her stay in 
Sunbury—was astonishing. She was quite tireless—stroli- 
ing with this boy and that, lunching, driving, dancing, 
sitting at the piano, the center of a noisily vocal group, 
playing cards (it was cinch or pedro then, and sometimes, 
for hilarity, ‘slippery Ann’’), rehearsing four evenings a 
week for ‘“Jolanthe,” and every day postitig fat envelops, 
usually with exterior decoration, to this or that point of 
the compass—despite the fact that her fairylike person— 
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She dallied an instant with the tongs in 


this evening?” 


eyelids, she glanced past him at Henry 


nearly oval face framed in a fluffy mass of pale-gold hair, 
large brown eyes, tiny hands and feet, dainty dress, and 
dainty way s—suggested anything but energy. 

Henry, being eighteen and a simmering volcano of 
adolescent emotions, was prepared to take the communi- 
cation in the large envelop, as he had previously taken that 
decorated butterfly, much more seriously than Ernestine 
meant it to be taken. Yet, it must have represented 
something more than a momentary impulse, for she had 
found Henry, on the occasions of their few meetings and 
at the rehearsals, outright fascinating. He was such a 
= mixture of brooding intensity and boyish fun. He 
had a way of saying unexpected, startling things. His 
selection of her own small self to play the title-part in 
“Tolanthe”’ had been sweet flattery. It was far out of the 
common that a youth of eighteen should be directing ev ery 
detail of the rehearsals, himself one of the youngest there. 
Above all, she found him good-looking, with particularly 
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attractive eyes. She must have 
known that he was the very 
poorest nice boy intown. Mary 
Ames, her hostess, though not 
a cat, would have informed 
her. Mary had picked for 
Ernestine the rich, polo-play- 
ing, tandem-driving Elberforce 
Jenkins. 

Henry spread the curious 
contents of the large envelop 
on the bureau. There were 
ingeniously folded paper boats, 
cocked hats, more butterflies, 
and what might have been 
meant for a pig, with penciled 
eyes, ears, snout, and kinky 
tail. Opening one of the hats, 
he thought he made out a foot 
and the edge of askirt. Within 
the pig was writing which didn’t 
make sense—very likely a cryp- 
togram or cipher. He laid it 
aside, smoothed out the others, 
and shuffled them about. Two 
fell together, forming a head 
and shoulders. Finally, he 
pieced out the puzzle-picture, 
and had a whimsical sketch, in 
full color, of a fairy with a wand in 
her hand and a star in her hair, 
standing on one slippered foot, 
holding the other out awkwardly 

and balancing with stiffly angular 

arms. Heturned next to the cipher, 

tried it sidewise and upside down, 

finally chanced to catch sight of it 
in the mirror, and found he could 
read it there. This she had written 
in backward script: 

I can’t remember that step—where we all 
go off stage in Act One—you know, after 
‘To another fairy ring.” Kept me awake 
half the night trying to think of it. If you 
don’t come this minute and teach it to me, I 
shall go out of my mind. Mary’s in Chi- 
cago till the five-twenty-nine, and no one 
to talk to even. 

Two o'clock. 


JOLANTHE E. LAMBERT. 


Henry’s pulse was tap-tap-tapping like 
the pneumatic riveter of more recent sky- 
scraping days. He looked at his Waterbury 

watch. It was nearly three. “This minute,” 
she had written! His gaze fell on the smaller 
envelop. Slowly, painful anxiety on his face, 
he read it. 


Why don’t you run in for tea this afternoon, Henry? I know you're 
awfully busy, but I haven't seen you in ages. 
CLEM. 5. 


Clemency was the only girl in Sunbury who so much as 
thought of serving tea to boys. There was some quiet 
laughter in regard to her defiance of this as of other local 
habits. But that made no difference to Clemency; she 
did as she liked. 

Henry stood in sheer indecision, a flush on his cheek now, 
and wavering guilt in his eyes. Suddenly, he crumpled 
the note and dropped it on the bureau, tore off his red-and- 
black blazer and threw it into a corner, sent his old gray- 
flannel trousers and tennis-shoes after it, and, all in a fever 
of haste, arrayed himself in a new two-dollar madras shirt, 
new blue-and-green four-in-hand of silk, low shoes with silk 
laces, spick-and-span custom-made suit of blue serge. 

These were prosperous days with Henry, the first of 
his life. He was greeted with a good-natured respect 
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along Simpson Street, and was encouraged to open charge- 
accounts almost indiscriminately. To this encouragement, 
he was more than responsive. It thrilled him. It warmed 
cold, starved places in his nature, and drew out hitherto 
unknown qualities of maturity and assurance. He was 
beginning, at moments, to feel as he imagined men felt. 
And when, one day, the cold-blooded Ban Widdicombe 
had paused in signing a printing-voucher for “TIolanthe” 
posters to remark, “Looks like you’ve struck your gait 
lately, Hen,” his cup was full to overflowing. 

Standing again before the bureau, he felt absently in 
this pocket and that for his chocolate creams. Then he 
saw the empty crumpled bag and sighed. Next, prompted 
by an association of ideas that had lately made an increasing 
claim on his attention, he leaned forward and scrutinized 
his face in the mirror, particularly in the general neighbor- 
hood of mouth and chin. He took off his spectacles and 
leaned closer. The result of this inspection was not alto- 
gether reassuring; for Henry’s complexion, while by no 
means the conspicuous blemish that he sometimes thought 
it, was not what it should have Leen. 

A picture arose in his mind of the clear, outdoor skin and 
sound white teeth of one Elberforce Jenkins, and he sighed 
again. To make matters—mental matters—worse, while he 
was considering the contrast, struggling against a rising 
hatred of that easy-going, fortunate youth, his tongue was 
seeking and exploring, with the familiarity of long habit, 
certain obscure recesses and caverns of which he was always, 
lately, uncomfortably aware when moved to open his mouth 
in laughter and even when he sang, and with which, some 
day (years off, he weakly hoped), he would certainly have 
a painful and expensive reckoning. 

He put Ernestine’s puzzle-picture and cipher in an inner 
coat pocket over his heart, buttoning the coat to hold them 
as nearly as possible in that contact. The crumpled note 
from Clemency Snow he thrust carelessly into a trousers 
pocket. He moved to the door, but paused, irresolute. He 
looked again at his watch, twisted it aimlessly about in 
his hand. He moved slowly back, as far as the window, 
and gazed out gloomily into the sunny, leafy afternoon. 
His lips quivered; he compressed them tightly. 

He went to the bureau then, and produced from a drawer 
an old cigar-box fastened with a small brass padlock, which 
he unlocked. From within he took a handful of notes, all 
written in a strong, slanting hand—Clemency’s hand— 
and a few snap-shots of a smartly dressed, alert-looking 
girl—one in a riding-habit; another seated in a victoria 
beside her mother, holding behind her head (not without 
consciousness of its effectiveness as a background) a parasol, 
and smiling with almost pert good humor. 

Henry’s eyes were now those of a hurt dog. They wan- 
dered about the room, consulted his watch again, wavered 
with indecision. Finally, he threw notes and pictures 
back into the box, snapped on the padlock, and rushed out. 

He had made a decision of a sort, and, as he walked over 
toward Simpson Street, his step quickened and eagerness 
came. He stopped in first at Smith’s, down by the track, 
and bought (for his own private use) a half-pound bag of 
chocolate creams. There was an uncomfortable moment 
when he caught sight of his face in the big mirror over the 
soda-fountain and found his tongue roving again among 
those secret cavities, but he gulped down several of the 
creams defiantly, assuring himself that the new suit helped 
his looks, at least. And it was stimulating, in Donovan’s 
drug store, where he bought a five-pound box of Devoe’s 
candy, to say, “Charge it, will you.’ And in Swanson’s, 
where he got the flowers—four dollars’ worth— to drop the 
casual remark, “Just put it on my account!” 

Ernestine, the score of “Iolanthe”’ in her lap, was sitting 
on her foot in a big armchair on the Ames’ porch. 

“T was a pig to make you come this way,” she said. “I 
know you're terribly busy.” 

The smile that accompanied this greeting brought the 
color to Henry’s face and made it impossible, for the 


moment, to reply. All he could do was to mumble a few 
wordless sounds while handing her the heavy box of De- 
voe’s and the long box from Swanson’s. 

“For me!” she murmured. “Really? Why, how per- 
fectly lovely!”” Her deft fingers were instantly busy with 
strings and paper. “And roses! Oh, I Jove them!” 

She buried her face in the fragrant tumble of buds, then 
rushed with them into the house. 

Henry sat on the porch railing and clasped a knee. He 
had not observed the slight pucker between Ernestine’s 
brows (which, like her long lashes, were darker than her 
remarkably fine light hair), or the momentary fading of 
her smile. He was struggling with a smile of his own, 
which he felt should be firmly controlled but which kept 
bubbling up from some inner fount of exquisitely painful 
happiness and set his lips twitching. He heard her running 
lightly down the stairs; so he frowned. 

“T put them in my own room,” she said, gaily enough, 
“where I can see them the first thing every morning.” 

None of the Sunbury girls, unless she were a fellow’s 
particular girl, would have said just that. Henry was so 
deeply moved that he had to turn and stare out over the 
wide lawn, while the grin that had been twitching at him 
broke out inanely, uncontrollably. 

The pucker reappeared between Enrnestine’s brows. 
The whole truth would have been that she had put the 
flowers where as few as might be of the Ames family would 
see them; further, that the wide bowl of pansies adorning 
the parlor table was the gift of Elberforce Jenkins. She 
decided to keep Henry on the porch. She also decided to 
write only conventionally phrased notes after this. For 
boys just wouldn’t understand. But she had come to this 
decision quite often in the past. 

Henry’s grin faded slowly out. 
his brows. 

“You paint beautifully,” he said. 

“Q—oh,no! I didn’t know what you would think. You 
do everything so well.” 

“TI? Do things well?” 
in his smile. 

“You know you do. It was wonderful last night.” 

There had been a rehearsal of “Iolanthe.’’ 

Henry shook his head. He was wishing he could talk 
naturally and lightly. Elberforce Jenkins would have 
been able to; so would Ban Widdicombe. She went on: 

“T think it perfectly remarkable the way you make all 
those older people mind. I never saw such will-power.”’ 

“Will-power!” He glared at her. She nodded quickly. 
“T haven’t got any will-power.” 

““Oh—you have!” 

“You don’t know. I’m weak. I’ve got a bad habit.” 

Ernestine, something alarmed, murmured with brave 
politeness, 

“T’m sure it isn’t a very bad habit.” 

Henry was on his feet now, pacing the porch. The con- 
versation was of a tone distressingly different from the 
picture of cozy intimacy he had evolved while puzzling 
out her quaint invitation to call. “I gotta be tactful,’’ he 
admonished himself; but, even at the moment, he knew 
that tactful he could never be. 

“It’s as bad as any of ’em!” he said fiercely. “It’s 
hurting my health. I know it, and I don’t stop. It’s— 
it’s this!” He produced the bag of chocolates from his 
pocket and thrust it stiffly toward her. 

‘“T don’t think I—quite understand,” she faltered. 

“Candy. I eat it all the time. Pounds and pounds.” 

Her alarm was now tempered by sympathetic under- 
standing. She murmured, 

“That doesn’. sesm so awfully bad.” 

“Tt’s bad if it hurts you, ain’t it?”’ 

‘Well, I suppose. But I know boys at home that smoke 
too much and——” 

“Some drink,’’ he broke in. 

She nodded rapidly. 


He, too, now puckered 


There was a hint of bitterness 
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Because ‘those queer, emotional pressures were all spent now, because he was a boy again and she a girl, ready for a good time, 


responsive to the stirring surface of things, charmed by their little discovery of each other, because this was not 
at all a love-scene to tear them to pieces but a boy-and-girl fairy-land, he sang with all 


his heart, softly, delighting in velvet melody and romantic grouping of words 
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“You thought I had will-power.”’ 

“Oh, you have. I never heard of anything like the way 
you made that Mr. Hispeth sing ‘I heard the minx remark’ 
over four times.”’ 

“Five times,” said Henry. 
could come in right.” 

“But he has sung in real opera!” 

“With the McCall Company,” Henry put in, with 
gloomy eagerness. 

He stood over her, staring down. Then, so abruptly 
that she started, he crushed the bag of chocolates in his 
hand and threw it on the lawn. After which act, he stood 
staring gloomily out at it. He squared his shoulders 
defiantly, spread his feet apart, and thrust his hands into 
his pockets. There, one hand encountered the crumpled 
note from Clemency. 

“T—I don’t think I’d leave it just there,” said Ernestine, 
“Mary might wonder.” 

He seemed to be considering this. She thought he looked 
very unhappy. She thought, too, that he was ever so inter- 
esting and—and tragic. But no girl as pretty as Ernestine 
could live seventeen years without learning that attractive 
boys must not be permitted the indulgence of tragedy. 

He went very slowly down the steps and across the turf 
to the candy-bag. He picked it up and fingered it ner- 
vously, eyes downcast. Then he started, very slowly 
indeed, toward the street, perhaps to throw it there, but 
suddenly hurried back up the steps, cramming the sweets 
into his pocket. An instant later, she saw the reason— 
a high red cart swinging around the corner, drawn by two 
polo-ponies harnessed tandem, and driven by the debonair 
Elberforce Jenkins. 

Henry was again standing over her. She wished he 
would sit down and behave himself. Her thoughts were 
darting this way and that, seeking desperately an imper- 
sonal thread of talk. Henry was groping, too. She could 
fairly feel in the air about them the creakings of his mis- 
guided spirit as he tried so laboriously to swing it around. 

“By the way,” she murmured, ‘“there’s no rehearsal 
to-night, I think you said.” 

“No; to-morrow.” 

Elberforce Jenkins was pulling up at the horse-block. 
He waved a careless hand and leaped down. Henry still 
stood solemnly there. She seized on the box of Devoe’s. 

“Do have one,” she said, beside herself. 

Henry was breathing hard. 

“You saw what I did just now?” 

“What you—did?”’ She couldn’t lift her eyes. 

He looked around. Elberforce Jenkins was hitch- 
ing the leading pony and whistling softly the refrain 
of ‘My Pearl is a Bowery Girl.”’ 

Henry wanted to say, with dignity but tenderly: 
“T am doing this because [ love you more than my 
life. I am determined to have will-power, so that I 
may never do anything of which you would be 
ashamed. I will try to make you proud of me.” 
But, instead, very gruffly, raising his voice a little, 
he said, 

‘“T did it for you—understand—for you!”’ 

Elberforce Jenkins was coming up the walk. 

“Sh!” breathed Ernestine. ‘You simply must 
sit down!” 

“Oh, how do you do!” was her demure greeting 
to the Jenkins brute. “Sit down. And have some 
candy.”’ 

Henry, who had returned to the railing, said, 
glowering, 

‘Hellow, Elbow!” 

“Thanks,” replied the tall youth, barely including 
Henry in his greeting and reaching for the chocolates. 
“T'll take a lot—take two.” And he smiled with 
an easy, worldly offhandedness as he dropped into a chair 
between Henry and Ernestine. “Busy this evening?’’ 
She dallied an instant with the tongs in the candy-box; 


“That was so the chorus 


then, with a slight flutter of her fringed eyelids, she glanced 
past him at Henry. 

“Why—no; I don’t think so,” she replied, and colored 
faintly and prettily. And, glancing again toward the 
sulking director of opera, she added, “‘ You said there was 
no rehearsal to-night.” 

The Jenkins youth munched a chocolate and said: 

‘Some of us are driving over to Rockwell Park to a dance 
at the club there. Informal. Thought you might be 
willing to ride in my cart. Rickety old thing, but I guess 
it’ll hold together that much longer.” 

‘How awfully nice!” cried Ernestine, and again glanced 
at Henry. “Is Mary going?” 

‘Art Clifton’s going to ask her to go with the crowd on 
his brake.”’ 

‘What fun!” Ernestine’s brows puckered. 

Absently she passed the candy again, first to Elberforce, 
then to Henry. That youth drew back proudly. 

“All right,”’ said Elberforce cheerfully, rising. 
run along. Be ready about seven-thirty?”’ 

“Why—I can—yes,” said Ernestine. 

“Fine!” He was complacently unaware of the doubt in 
her voice and manner. “‘So long, Hen!” And he ran 
lightly down the steps. As he unhitched the leader and 
climbed to the high, narrow seat, they heard him softly 
whistling the refrain that goes, 


“Got to 
















Clemency Snow came slowly, questioningly 
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through the curtained doorway 


As I walk aiong the Boy dee Boolong with an independent air, 
You can hear the girls declare, 

‘‘He must be a millionaire ; 

Henry had risen. He stood glaring after the red cart 
until it disappeared among the trees of Chestnut Avenue. 
Ernestine could only see his back and a quarter-view of a 
face that was working with something near rage. She 
tried to cover her concern by nibbling at a nut-chocolate. 
Finally, she murmured, 

“Please!” 

He was silent. 

“You're awfully cross, Mr.——” 

‘“* Mister!”” The word came from 
about, like an explosion. 

“Well, then—Henry; please sit down!” 

“T see it now. You're not having a good time with me. 
You want me to go.” 

“Why, no, I don’t. Only——’”’ 

“That’s just it! ‘Only!’” 

“Well—why can’t we just visit and have a nice time?” 

“Ves; I see it. It’s been a terrible mistake!”’ 

“How silly! It hasn't been a mistake at all.” 

“Ernestine! Do you mean that?” 

‘““Why—yes, of course.. Only— 

He stood clenching his hands and biting his lip. Er- 
nestine, all confusion, glanced at him, then away. It was 


him, as he wheeled 


os 
sins Cine 
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rather thrilling. He had nice eyes. But she composed 
herself. 

‘‘Now,”’ she said, “‘let’s be sensible. I’ve been having a 
perfectly wonderful time in the opera. It’s going to be 
frightfully interesting. But don’t you think it’s a mistake 
to be—well, too serious?” 

“That’s what I said—a mistake.” 

‘“T don’t mean it that way.” 

‘Oh, Ernestine, you do! It’s the way you make me feel 
—I can’t tell you!” 

She shook her head with decision. 

‘We're not going to talk about that any more. We're 
going to be sensible. Clemency Snow was here to lunch. 
I think she’s awfully interesting. She says things so right 
out and so——’”’ , 

He turned away. Ernestine herself seemed to be aware 
that the topic was not turning out well as a diversion. She 
sprang up now, stood looking at the rather athletic young 
back and shoulders before her. 

“Come,” she commanded; “‘you’ve got to teach me that 
step. I just can’t seem to get it.”’ 

After a moment, he obeyed. He said no‘hing. His 
little storm of passion had passed, leaving him weakly, 
limply passive. She assumed that he had conquered him- 
self by will-power, and thought it splendid of him. He 
gave, for a brief time, no outer sign of the sick discourage- 
ment within him. 

They hummed the melody together. Side by side, 
painstakingly, they thrust out their right feet, then 
their left, then the skip. She lost her balance and 
caught his fingers. They went through it again (he 
humming louder through set teeth), right foot, left 
foot, skip. 

He broke away, dropped into a chair, covered 
his eyes with his hands. 

“It’s the balance that bothers me, I think,’’ said 
she, in a great hurry, “getting from the skip back 
to the right* foot forward. I suppose, as we're 
fairies, it ought to be a sort of gliding motion, 
| floating like——’”’ 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t!” he moaned. ‘I’m not fit 
to touch your hand!” She compressed her lips- 
| He got up. “Ican’t talk to you. I‘can’t stay 

; here. Not until—” He moved miserably toward 

the steps. 

Her eyes were on him now. She was pale, ex- 
cept for a rosy spot on each delicate cheek. 

‘**Where,”’ she asked, a little out of breath, “where 
are you going?” 

“To Clem Snow’s.” He threw out a hand ina 
curiously listless gesture. ‘‘You know we were 
going together. Mary—somebody—must have told 
you. But it was always a mistake. I never cared 
for her like—like this. I never knew how it got 
started, anyway.” 

“T don’t think I understand,” she breathed. 

“T’ve gotta tell her.”’ 

‘*“O—oh!” 

“T gotta. It'll be hard. Clem generally makes 
you say what she wants you to. But I gotta.” 

‘‘O—oh, you mustn't tell her. You mustn't!” 

But he went on down the steps and out down the walk 
to the street as if he hadn’t heard, leaving a white-faced if 
fairylike young person staring out after him, holding her 
breath. As soon as he lost the house, with its alarmed young 
person back there among the trees, he crammed his mouth, 
desperately, feverishly with chocolate creams from the 
bag she hadn’t let him throw away. 

Twenty minutes later, dogged, bitter resolution in his 
eyes, he mounted the steps of the stone mansion of 
‘ William B. Snow. Under his arm he carried an old 
cigar-box that was fastened with a brass padlock. 
From the front hall he heard voices, far off, in the long 
living-room. 








“Ask Miss Clemency to come out here for a minute,” he 
whispered to the maid. 

Clemency Snow came slowly, questioningly through the 
curtained doorway. Breathless, feeling like a disembodied 
spirit looking on at life, actually seeing himself standing 
there in the new blue suit, new straw hat in his left hand, 
cigar-box in his right, he waited. 

Clemency, though no older, was more nearly sophisti- 
cated than the other girls. She always dressed a thought 
more conspicuously. Her clothes always set freshly; her 
hair was always smoothly coiled; her manner was always 
assured in a good-humored if somewhat pert way. She 
always wore a tiny square of black court-plaster over the 
right cheek-bone. If not exactly a beauty, Clemency was 
never ineffective. She always impressed you as a person- 
ality. 

“Why don’t you come in?” she asked, her quick eyes 
noting every detail of the palsied statue of a youth before 
her. 

‘“‘I—I only came to bring this, Clem. 
keys.” 

She took the box, regarding it curiously. 

“It’s just some of the girls. 
They’re not staying. Why the box?” 

“Tt’s just—oh, just the things 
you’ve sent me.” 

“What have I sent you?” 

“Of course I know there 
isn’t much. Some notes and 
—and pictures.” 


And here are the 


“Oh!” She was thinking 
hard. ‘‘ But what’s the idea? 


There can’t possibly be any- 
thing here that you need to 
return.” 

“But 

‘You're not very sensible, 
Henry. Of course I’ve seen 
what was going on. And I’ve 
had to beg you to come 
around. But I don’t get 
your idea. Are we to cut 
each other when we meet? 
That wouldn't be very nice— 
make our friends uncom- 
fortable.”’ 

“Oh, no, of course— 
nothing like that.”’ 

“Then what? If you 
don’t want to come here, 
you don’t have to come. 

No sense in making a 
Scene.” 

“But I had to bring it, 
Clem. You don’t under- 
stand.” 

She drew in her breath. 

‘Henry, I'm not going to 
hate you just because there’s 
a new girl in town. If you 
want to go with Ernestine 
Lambert, go with her. She'll 
have to be the one to stop you. 
I won't.” 

It was a crushed youth that 
rushed away from William B.’s 
now. Because he was past the 
possibility of reasonable thought, 
past pride, even, he went straight 
back to the Ames’. There he 
found Ernestine wandering for- 
lornly among the maples in the ‘ 
yard. She came to the fence. 

“T been there,” he broke out, 












He found Ernestine wandering forlornly 
among the maples in the yard 





Youth Begs the Question 


mopping sweat from his flushed face. ‘I gave her back 
everything.” 

“But, Henry, I asked you not to!”’ 

“Thad to! You don’t understand. Nobody understands. 
It’s terrible! I can’t talk.” 

Round the corner came a buggy driven by Art Clifton. 
Beside him sat Mary Ames, with parcels in her lap. 

“Wait, Henry! Never mind them. Tell me—” But 
he moved away, muttering, irresolute. “Henry, where are 
you going?” 

“How should I know? The lake, probably!” And he 
strode off, bowing stiffly to Mary as he passed. 

To the lake he went, the great lake that bounds Sunbury 
town on the east, to walk miles up the beach and back. 
Supper-time came and passed; he couldn’t eat. Twilight 
found him sitting dejectedly on a breakwater, his thoughts 
racing through endless black channels. There are no 
thoughts blacker than certain thoughts of youth. Adoles- 
cence is far indeed from being the prettily, sentimentally 
humorous time we older folk look back upon. It is a 
desperately real time. Youth has charm, but it is seldom 
charming from within. Nature endows 
the boy and girl, for her own tremen- 
dous purposes, with forces that they are 
utterly incapable of managing. Nature 
is not greatly interested in the matter 

of restraining these forces. That task 

is left to civilization. And civiliza- 

tion, for its own peace of mind, 

largely ignores nature. Between 
nature and civilization, each 
exigent, each blind, many a 
half-fledged soul is torn to 
pieces. 

All which reflection would be 
far over the head of the Henry 
Calverly of this period. For 
until this day, Henry had been 
about as civilized as a half- 
grown puppy. The change in 

him—the first clear evidence of a 

dawning, rudimentary sense of re- 

sponsibility, of what we term char- 
acter—was the act (however crude) 
of taking that cigar-box to Clemency 

Snow. For that had cost him some- 

thing. It marked, I think, the end of 

an era in Henry’s life. 

Sitting on the breakwater, gazing 
wide-eyed across the dim, steely sur- 
face to the dim, steely sky, he thought 
of the girls he had particularly known 
—Martha Caldwell, who had been 
his girl for a year and a 
quarter, Bessie Alston, 
and Janet Bulger, who had 
stirred him to recklessness, 
and, more recently, Clem- 
ency, who had chosen him 
to be her meek and faith- 
ful satellite but had found 

_ him a source of quite un- 
manageable primal energy. 
Readers of earlier episodes in this series 
will recall these aspects of Henry’s life. 
It is enough to mention them here; they 
concern us only as background facts. 

He thought of Ernestine. That she 
should be lost to him, after a whimsi- 
cally beautiful particular acquaintance, 
doubtless had to be. It was natural 
enough that Elberforce Jenkins should 
carry her off om a high red cart. He 
was only Henry (Continued on page 102) 
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HIS is a little essay on the 

art of being thrown away. 

Many people contrive to 

be thrown away, of course, 

in this world, but they don’t know 
how they doit. They could not give 
anyone directions. I had thought 
that if, in a page or so, I could point 
out the surest, quickest, and easiest 
way for a man to throw himself away 
and put himself on the dump of 
creation gracefully, painlessly, in a few short years, it would 
be appreciated. (Anybody who does not want to be thrown 
away may read backward. He will know what to avoid.) 

It has seemed to me, sometimes, as if the majority of 
people rather liked being thrown away. For years, I have 
been watching young men and young women in every city 
where I have lived practically running out into the street 
when they are between fifteen and twenty years old, or just 
out of school, and crying out to the people in the street, and 
to the machines in the street, and to the machines along the 
edge of it, 

‘Please, some one throw me away!” 

The best way to be thrown away, and thrown away quick, 
nowadays, is to say tumty-tum, think tumty-tum, eat, sleep, 
and drink tumty-tum, and play and work and pray tumty- 
tum. Huge machines, all full of cogs and wheels called 
people, go about in our modern world to-day seeking whom 
they may devour, all saying tumty-tum Monday, tumty-tum 
Tuesday, tumty-tum Wednesday (the reader can just as 
well fill this out for himself. Most of us know how it is 
taken out of us). And there is usually some sort of tumty- 
tum machine for Sunday that takes out of us anything that 
may be left. 

Now, I respectfully submit to any candid reader that one 
cannot say tumty-tum and live tumty-tum for forty years 
without wondering why one should keep on forty years longer. 

One begins to die when one wonders why one should live 
forty years longer. : 

This is the way people throw themselves away in America. 


Not long ago, the head of a big factory in New England 
lell to wondering, one day, why it was that his young em- 
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ployees got tired and ineffi- \, ) 
cient and listless in their work 


so soon after they began it. ‘ 
He had a hundred girls all ‘Sy 
making all day, day after day, 
forefingers on gloves. Itseemed 

to him that a hundred young girls 
who had all been doing nothing all 
day for five or six years but make 
forefingers on gloves would like to 
make thumbs. 

So he gave them all thumbs to do—and thumbs with 
increased pay. 

His idea was to have them go on from one thing to 
another in the shop and keep their minds interested. He 
wanted to train their ability and make them more skilled 
and able to earn more in a day. He thought that, while it 
would not pay at first, it would pay both the factory and 
the girls later. He tho: ght it would make their lives more 
interesting and they would go on looking ahead in the shop 
over their lives, and seeing themselves going along from one 
thing to another. 

But he found he did not understand, apparently, about 
forefingers and young girls. 

It broke the hearts of the hundred young girls not to keep 
on doing forefingers all the rest of their lives. 

They said they could not bear thumbs. 

They all asked to go back from thumbs in a month. 

Once forefingers, always forefingers, for the hundred young 
girls. Tumty-tum, tumty-tum, tumty-tum. Tumty-tum 
Monday, tumty-tum Tuesday 

I dare say that this particular employer was wrong in this 
particular case, and, of course, it wasn’t really a ravishing, 
thrilling change from forefingers to thumbs, but I am not 
dealing with this point here. Whatever the fact may have 
been about the employer, the really important fact about 
the hundred young girls was that tumty-tum, tumty-tum, 
and tumty-tum was what the young girls wanted. -It hurt 
them to think. 

They were not peculiar in this. The pull of the tumty- 
tum can be seen to-day in everything and in everybody. 
We all feel it in our own lives every day, and, when we look 
back, we see that history has always been full of it. No 
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profession or calling anyone knows of can be said to be ex- 
empt from it. The very people who are supposed to be the 
least tumty-tum, the people who live irregular and uncon- 
ventional lives, like musicians and artists, are seen falling 
under the spell of the tumty-tum like all the rest of us. As 
a matter of fact, musicians and artists are sometimes the 
worst. 

For a great many years after the pipe-organ was in- 
vented, one could have gone about Europe and seen all the 
organists playing their organs up in the vast, echoing lofts 
of churches, putting down upon the keys their first fingers, 
their second fingers and their third fingers and their little 
fingers. They stopped there. Tumty-tum got them and 
held them down hard to diddling with just those four fingers. 
Finally, one day, a really great musician named Johann 
Sebastian Bach, who could not bear to tumty-tum another 
day longer, broke away from all records and insisted sud- 
denly on sticking his thumbs up on the keyboard and play- 
ing with his thumbs! 

This was considered a great and startling innovation. It 
made possible the reaching of a whole octave without 








spreading one’s fingers out of joint in the hand. Suddenly, 
Johann Sebastian Bach had reached down into the depths 
of music with his thumb, rescued the octave, discovered the 
chord. Organ music became deep, manly, and strong, and 
a new thing in the world. 

But what were all those hundreds of organists doing all 
those years that they never thovght to break out nobly and 
whack down the organ-keys in churches with their thumbs? 

Tumty-tumming. 

Iam not blaming people in thisarticle for tumty-tumming, 
I am merely mentioning just where the great natural dump 
of creation is, and pointing out a perfectly clear, definite way 
for the people who want to throw their lives away on it. 
The people who keep young forever are the people who stop 
the machines in themselves from going on and on, and who 
take a minute off, the way Bach did, and fool with their 
thumbs and experiment, and play and grope around and feel 
hopeful and a little foolish and adventurous, and try new 
things (the way children do) until, finally, they get some big 
reach and some power, some deeper music they had not 
dreamed of yet for themselves and others. 

Bach would never have come on the “Passion Music”’ 
dawdling with his fingers. 

Nearly everything that keeps people back and that holds 
people under comes, and can be proved to come, in our 
American life from dawdling and from tumty-tumming. 


If every one of the five million or so people who are reading 
COSMOPOLITAN this month would take a piece of paper and 
sit down to a table (say the twelfth of February, two days 
after this number comes) and put down on the paper a list 
of the things that seem very interesting to him, and that 
seem news to him, but which he never sees anything in the 
newspapers about, and if he would then send in his list to his 
own newspaper or to the one nearest by, and if this were done 
by all of us together—five millions of us—the daily papers 
of America would become a new and undreamed-of power 
throughout this country in a week. Nobody would know 
them. The entire news-machine would stop chugging and 
chopping away on all the old, regular stock-events and all 
the old tumty-tum subjects. 

If the ‘readers of CosMopoLITAN would so combine and 
send their lists in to their papers, if five million readers of 
COSMOPOLITAN would say what they would like some news 
about, they would give in one week (Concluded on page 132 
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Beyond 


A Drama of Heart's Counseling 
By John Galsworthy 


Author of “The Dark Flower” 
Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


WHEN Ghita (or Gyp, as she nicknamed herself when a baby, 

and as she is called by her friends) was eight years old, her 
real father, Major Charles Clare Winton, decided that she should 
henceforth bear his name. This is shortly after the death of the 
country squire who thought himself the little girl’s parent. His 
wife, Gyp’s mother, had died at the birth of her and Winton’s 
child, and the heart-broken lover was just then recalled to his 
regiment for active service. In Egypt, he lost his right hand. 
He does not see Gyp until she is seven, and the child becomes de- 
votedly attached to him. The squire, never suspecting the rea- 
son, is grateful for Winton’s interest in the child and makes him 
her guardian and trustee. Winton takes the girl to his hunting- 
box at Mildenham, and there she is brought up, with a governess 
and her old nurse, Betty. She develops into a sympathetic and 
lovable girl with affection for dogs and horses, hunting, and ail 
forms of outdoor life—also for music; she studies hard under a 
teacher of the piano. Winton’s sole passion is for hunting, and 
he is delighted at Gyp’s fondness for the sport, but of music 
he knows nothing. She spends part of the year with her aunt 
Rosamund, Winton’s sister, in London. 

When she is nineteen, Gyp attends the hunt-ball for the first 
time, and overhears an elderly woman say, referring to her, ‘Of 
course he really 7s her father.” The next day she puts the 
dreaded question to Winton, and he tells her the truth. The girl’s 
only comment is, “I’m glad.” Afterward, when she learns that 
her fortune amounts to over twenty thousand pounds, she says 
she will take only eight thousand—her mother’s estate. 

At the age of twenty-three, Gyp, against her father’s wishes 
and not at all sure of her own love, marries a Swedish violinist, 
Gustav Fiorsen, and soon finds that her husband can never possess 
her heart. He proves to be selfish, irritable, and jealous, and 
sometimes drinks to excess. He owes money, which the conscien- 
tious Gyp pays. In fact, he seems to have no sense of responsi- 
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bility whatsoever, and usually behaves like a child. His pro- 
testations of love and constancy to Gyp are frequent, but as she 
comes to know his true character, she puts little faith in their 
sincerity. Altogether, she realizes that she has made a bad bar- 
gain, but is determined to keep to it. 

During their first season together in London, they meet a 
dancer from the music-halls, Daphne Wing. Her real name is 
Daisy Wagge, and her father is an undertaker. Gyp sees that 
the girl attracts her husband, but she makes friends with her and 
has her out to their home in St. John’s Wood. A further difficulty 
for her is that Fiorsen’s friend and manager, Count Paul Rosek, 
makes love to her. After some months, Gyp knows that she is 
going to have a child. She does not want one; neither does her 
husband, and he makes a scene when she tells him. Her thoughts 
now begin to take this shape: ‘‘ Perhaps he'll get tired of me. If 
only he would get tired!” 

A baby girl is born at Mildenham in November. Gyp returns 
to London in January. She comes without notifying her husband, 
and finds him making love to Daphne Wing in the music-room. 
They do not see her. She thinks, ‘Suppose I had loved him?” 
Later, she makes Fiorsen understand what she has seen. He de- 
clares.that his soul is faithful if not his body, and begs forgive- 
ness, which she grants. But her future with the man is now en- 
tirely hopeless. She refuses to think of it, giving herself up to her 
baby in desperation, and, for further distraction, takes up her 
music again and goes to her former teacher Monsieur Harmost, 
for piano-lessons and instruction in composition, in which she 
had already made some progress. Fiorsen resents these lessons, 
alluding to them with a sort of sneering impatience. 

Thus, matters go on until July, when, one day, while Gyp is 
working in the garden, Rosek appears. He has something to tell 
her, and they ge into the drawing-room. Rosek says it is a bad 
business. Fiorsen’s debts have increased, now amounting to 
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thirteen hundred pounds, and his creditors are threatening to sell up the house. And 
there is something else. Daphne Wing is going to have a child of which Fiorsen is 
the father. The girl’s father is rabid. Rosek thinks a lot of money will be wanted. 
Before he leaves, Rosek kisses her. Gyp can only think, “What have 
I doneto be treated like this?’ Then, without even changing her 
gardening-hat, she starts for Daphne’s home. 




















YP walked quickly toward Baker Street. Her 

gardening-hat was right enough, but she had 

come out without gloves, and must go into the 

first shop and buy a pair. In the choosing of 
them, she forgot her emotions for a minute. Out in the 
street again, they cime back as bitterly as ever. And the 
day was so beautiful—the sun bright, the sky blue, the 
clouds dazzling white; from the top of her ’bus she could see 
all its brilliance. There rose up before her the memory of the 
man who had kissed her arm at her first ball. And now— 
this! But, mixed with her rage, a sort of unwilling com- 
passion and fellow feeling kept rising for that girl, that silly, 
sugar-plum girl, brought to such a pass by—her husband. 
These feelings sustained her through that voyage to Fulham. 
She got down at the nearest corner, walked up a widish 
street of narrow gray houses till she came to Number 
Eighty-eight. On that newly scrubbed step, waiting for the 
door to open, she very nearly turned and fled. What ex- 
actly had she come to do? ‘The door was opened by a ser- 
vant in an untidy frock. Mutton! The smell of mutton! 
There it was, just as the girl had said! 

“Ts Miss—Miss Daphne Wing at home?” 

In that peculiar “I’ve given it up” voice of domestics in 
small households, the servant answered: 

“Ves; Miss Disey’s in. D’you want to see ’er? What 
nyme?”’ 

Gyp produced her card. The maid looked at it, at Gyp, 
and at two brown-painted doors, as much as to say, “ Where 
will you have it?” Then, opening the first of them, she said, 

“Tyke a seat, please; I'll fetch her.” 

Gyp went in. In the middle of what was clearly the 
dining-room, she tried to subdue the tremor of her limbs 
and a sense of nausea. The table against which her hand 
rested was covered with red baize, no doubt to keep the 
stains of mutton from penetrating to the wood. On the 
mahogany sideboard reposed a cruet-stand and a green dish 
of very red apples. A bamboo-framed talc screen, painted 
with white and yellow marguerites, stood before a 
fireplace filled with pampas-grass dyed red. The 
chairs were of red morocco, the curtains a brownish 
red, the walls green, and on them hung a set of 
Landseer prints. The peculiar sensation which red 

and green in juxtaposition produce on _ the 
sensitive was added to Gyp’s distress. And, 
suddenly, her eyes lighted on a little deep-blue 
china bowl. It stood on a black stand on the 
mantelpiece, with nothing in it. To Gyp, in 
this room of red and green, with the smell of 
mutton creeping in, that bowl was like the 
crystallized whiff of another world. Daphne 
Wing—not ‘Daisy Wagge—had surely put it 
there! And, somehow, it touched her— 
emblem of stifled beauty, emblem of all that 
the girl had tried to pour out to her that 
August afternoon in her garden nearly a 
year ago. Thin Eastern china, good and 
really beautiful! A wonder they allowed it 
to pollute this room! 

A sigh made her turn round. With her 
back against the door and a white, scared 
face, the girl was standing. Gyp thought, 
“She has suffered horribly.” And, going 
impulsively up to her, she held out her hand. 

Daphne Wing sighed out, “Oh, Mrs. 
Fiorsen!” and bending over that hand, kissed 
it. Gyp saw that her new glove was wet. 

A sigh made her turn round Then the girl relapsed, her feet a little forward, 
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her head a little forward, her back against the door. Gyp, who knew why 
he stood thus, was swept again by those two emotions—rage against men, 


ii 


and fellow feeling for this girl, about to go through what she herself had 
just endured. 
' “Jt’s all right,” she said, gently; “only, what’s to be done?” 

Daphne Wing put her hands up over her white face and sobbed. She 
sobbed so quietly but so terribly deeply that Gyp herself had the utmost 
difficulty not to cry. It was the sobbing of real despair by a crea- 
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oo ture bereft of hope and strength, above all, of love the sort . 
the of weeping which is drawn from desolate, suffering souls only 
+ ail by the touch of fellow feeling. And, instead of making Gyp glad 
the or satisfying her sense of justice, it filled her with more rage : 
the against her husband—that he had taken the girl’s infatuation ‘ j 
the jor his pleasure and then thrown her away. She seemed to see i 
sce him discarding that clinging, dove-fair girl for cloying his senses 
the and getting on his nerves, discarding her with caustic words, ; 
slits to abide alone the consequences of her infatuation. She put her 
~. hand timidly on that shaking shoulder and stroked it. For a I 
lly, moment the sobbing stopped, and the girl said brokenly, 
oA “Oh, Mrs. Fiorsen, I do love him so! At those naive words, y 
om. the most awful wish to laugh seized on Gyp, making her shiver ; 
labs from head to foot. Daphne Wing saw it, and went on, “I know 
Sa —I know—it’s awful; but I do—and now he—he _Her quiet but 
ie really dreadful sobbing broke out again. And again Gyp began 
al stroking and stroking her shoulder. “And I have been so awful 
va to you! Oh, Mrs. Fiorsen, do forgive me, please! 
=i All Gyp could find to answer, was: ; 
“Yes, yes; that’s nothing! Don’t cry—don’t cry!” 
Very slowly the sobbing died away, till it was just a long shivering, 
in but still the girl held her hands over her face and her face down. 
Gyp felt paralyzed. The unhappy girl, the red and green room, the 
ae smell of mutton—creeping! ee 
At last, a little of that white face showed; the lips, no longer 
D craving for sugar-plums, murmured: 
ae “It’s you he—he—really loves all the time. And you don’t love 
*y him—that’s what’s so funny—and—and—I can’t understand it. Oh, 
Mrs. Fiorsen, if I could see him—just see him! He told me never 
7 to come again; and I haven't dared. [ haven’t seen him for three 
bs weeks—not since I told him about i¢. What shall I do? What shall 
nd i do? . : . 
ce 8 His being her own husband seemed as nothing to Gyp at that 
i moment. She felt such pity and yet such violent revolt that any girl 
h should want to crawl back to a man who had spurned her. Uncon- 
A sciously, she had drawn herself up and pressed her lips together. 
< lhe girl said piteously: tee 
a “I don’t seem to have any pride. I don't mind what he does to 
‘h me or what he says, if only I can see him.” 
- Gyp’s revolt yielded to her pity. She said, 
d " How long before? 
is Three months. 7 
1 Three months—and in this state of misery! ; . 
= “T think I shall do something desperate. Now that I can’t 
ws dance, and they know—it’s too awful! If I could see him, I 
e wouldn't mind anything. But I know—I know he'll never want 
if me again. Oh, Mrs. F iorsen, I wish I was dead! I do! 
A heavy sigh escaped Gyp, and, bending suddenly, she kissed 
< 2 the girl’s forehead. Still that scent of orange-blossom about her 
t Z skin or hair, as when she asked whether she ought to love or not, 
rm ; as when she came, mothlike, from the tree-shade into the moon- 
. $ light, spun, and fluttered, with her shadow spinning and flut- 
' 3 tering before her. She turned away, feeling that she must 
. : relieve the strain, and, pointing to the bow], said: 
1 i “You put that there, I’m sure. It’s beautiful.” 
t 4 The girl answered, with piteous eagerness: 
4 “Oh, would you like it? Do take it! Count Rosek 
= 4 gave it me.” She started away from the door. “Oh, 
7 ; that’s papa! He'll be coming in!” 
i Gyp heard a man clear his throat, and the rattle of an um- 
¢ brella falling into a stand; the sight of the girl wilting and ; 


With her back against the door and a white, scareu 
face, the girl was standing 


; ; shrinking against the sideboard steadied her. Then the 

door opened, and Mr. Wagge entered. Short and thick, in 
black frock coat and trousers, and a grayish beard, he stared 
trom one to the other. He looked what he was, an English- 
man and a chapelgoer, nourished on sherry and mutton, 
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who could and did make his own way in the world. His 
features, colored as from a deep liverishness, were thick, 
like his body, and not ill-natured, except for a sort of anger 
in his small, rather piggy gray eyes. He said, in a voice 
permanently gruff but impregnated with a species of pro- 
fessional ingratiation: 

“Ye-es? Whom ’ave I——” 

“Mrs. Fiorsen.” 

“Ow!” The sound of his breathing could be heard dis- 
tinctly; he twisted a chair round and said, “Take a seat, 
won’t you?”’ 

Gyp shook her head. 

In Mr. Wagge’s face a kind of deference seemed to strug- 
gle with some more primitive emotion. Taking out a large, 
black-edged handkerchief, he blew his nose, passed it freely 
over his visage, and, turning to his daughter, muttered, 

“Go up-stairs.” 

The girl turned quickly, and the last glimpse of her white 
face whipped up Gyp’s rage against men. When the door 
was shut, Mr. Wagge cleared his throat. He said more 
gruffly than ever, 

“May I ask what ’as given us the honor?”’ 

“T came to see your daughter.” 

His little piggy eyes traveled from her face to her feet, to 
the walls of the room, to his own watch-cnain, to his hands, 
that had begun to rub themselves together, back to her 
breast, higher than which they dared not mount. Their 
infinite embarrassment struck Gyp. She could almost hear 
him thinking: ‘‘Now, how can I discuss it with this at- 
tractive young female, wife of the scoundrel who’s ruined 
my daughter? Delicate—that’s what it is!” Then the 
words burst hoarsely from him. 

“This is an unpleasant business, ma’am. I don’t know 
what to say. Really I don’t. It’s awkward; it’s very 
awkward.” 

Gyp said quietly, 

“Your daughter is desperately unhappy, and that can’t 
be good for her just now.” 

Mr. Wagge’s thick figure seemed to writhe. 

“Pardon me, ma’am,” he spluttered, ‘but I must call 
your husband a scoundrel. I’m sorry to be impolite, but 
I must do it. If I had ’im ’ere, I don’t know that I should 
be able to control myself—I don’t indeed.” Gyp made a 
movement of her gloved hands, which he seemed to inter- 
pret as sympathy, for he went on, in a stream of husky 
utterance: ‘It’s a delicate thing before a lady, and she the 
injured party; but one has feelings. From the first I said 
this dancin’ was in the face of Providence; but women have 
no more sense than an egg. Her mother, she would have it; 
and now shes got it!. Career, indeed! Pretty career! 
Daughter of mine! I tell you, ma’am, I’m angry; there’s no 
other word for it—I’m angry. If that scoundrel comes 
within reach of me, I shall mark ‘im. I’m not a young man, 
but I shall mark ’im. An’ what to say to you, I’m sure I 
don’t know. That my daughter should be’ave like that! 
Well, it’s made a difference to me. An’ now I suppose her 
name’ll be dragged in the mud. I tell you frankly I ‘oped 
you wouldn't hear of it, because, after all, the girl’s got her 
punishment. And this divorce-court—it’s not nice—it’s a 
horrible thing for respectable people. And, mind you, I 
won’t see my girl married to that scoundrel, not if 
you do divorce ’im. No; she'll have her disgrace for 
nothing.”’ 

Gyp, who had listened with her head a little bent, raised 
it suddenly and said: 

“There'll be no public disgrace, Mr. Wagge, unless you 
make it yourself. If you send Daphne—Daisy—quietly 
away somewhere till her trouble’s over, no one need know 
anything.”’ 

Mr. Wagge, whose mouth had opened slightly, and whose 
breathing could certainly have been heard in the street, 
took a step forward and said, 

“Do I understand you to say that you're not goin’ to take 
proceedings, ma’am?”’ 


Gyp shuddered, and shook her head. Mr. Wagge stood 
silent, slightly moving his face up and down. 

“Well,” he said, at length, “it’s more than she deserves; 
but I don’t disguise it’s a relief to me. And I must say, ina 
young lady like you, and—and handsome, it shows a Chris- 
tian spirit.’”, Again Gyp shivered, and shook her head. “It 
does. You'll allow me to say so, as a man old enough to be 
your father—and a regular attendant.” 

He held out his hand. Gyp put her gloved hand 
into it. 

“I’m very, very sorry. Please be nice to her.” 

Mr. Wagge recoiled a little, and, for some seconds, stood 
rubbing his hands together and looking from side to side. 

“T’m a domestic man,” he said suddenly. ‘A domestic 
man in a serious line of life; and I never thought to have 
anything like this in my family—never! It’s been—well, I 
can't tell you what it’s been.” 

Gyp took up her sunshade. 
away. 

“T’m sorry,” she said again; “good-by,” and moved 
past him to the door. She heard him breathing hard as he 
followed her to open it, and thought, “If only—oh, please 
let him be silent till I get outside!” Mr. Wagge passed her, 
and put his hand on the latch of the front door. His little 
piggy eyes scanned her almost timidly. 

‘“Well,”’ he said, “I’m very glad to have the privilege of 
your acquaintance; and, if I may say so, you ’ave—you ’ave 
my ’earty sympathy. Good-day.” 

The door once shut behind her, Gyp took a long breath 
and walked swiftly away. Her cheeks were burning; with 
a craving for protection, she put up her sunshade, but the 
girl’s white face came up again before her, and the sound of 
her words: 

“Oh, Mrs. Fiorsen, I wish I was dead! I do!” 


She felt that she must get 


XVI 


Gyp walked on beneath her sunshade, making uncon- 
sciously for the peace of trees. Her mind was a whirl of im- 
pressions—Daphne Wing’s figure against the door, Mr. 
Wagge’s puggy, gray-bearded countenance, the red pampas- 
grass, the blue bowl, Rosek’s face swooping at her, her last 
glimpse of her baby asleep under the trees. 

She reached Kensington Gardens, turned into that walk 
renowned for the beauty of its flowers and the plainness of 
the people who frequent it, and sat down on a bench. It 
was near the luncheon-hour; nursemaids, dogs, perambula- 
tors, old gentlemen—all were hurrying a little toward their 
food. But Gyp noticed none of them, exeept now and again 
a dog which sniffed her knees in passing. For months, she 
had resolutely cultivated insensibility, resolutely refused to 
face reality; the barrier was forced now, and the flood had 
swept heraway. “ Proceedings,’ Mr. Wagge had said. To 
those who shrink from letting their secret affairs be known 
even by their nearest friends, the notion of a public exhi- 
bition of troubles simply never comes, and it had certainly 
never come to Gyp. With a bitter smile, she thought: “I’m 
better off than she is, after all. Suppose I loved him, too? 
No; I never—never—want to love. Women who love 
suffer too much.”’ 

She sat on that bench a long time before it came into her 
mind that she was due at Monsieur Harmost’s for a music- 
lesson at three o’clock. It was well past two already; and 
she set out across the grass. The summer day was full of 
murmurings of bees and flies, cooings of blissful pigeons, the 
soft swish and stir of leaves, and the scent of lime blossom 
under a sky so blue, with few white clouds, slow and calm 
and full. Why be unhappy? And one of those spotty 
spaniel dogs that have broad heads, with frizzy topknots, 
and are always rascals, smelt at her frock and moved round 
and round her, hoping that she would throw her sunshade 
on the water for him to fetch, this being, in his view, the only 
reason why anything was carried in the hand. 

She found Monsieur Harmost fidgeting up and down the 
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PRAWN BY JOHN ALONZO WILLIAM* 


That insult to his adored one seemed to Winton so inconceivable that, 
by getting up to pace the room 


for a moment, ke stopped her recital 
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room, whose opened windows could not rid it of the smell of 
latakia. 

“ Ah,” he said, “I thought you were not coming! You look 
pale; are you not well? Is it the heat? Or’’—he looked 
hard into her face—‘‘has some one hurt you, my little 
friend?”” Gyp shook her head. “Ah, yes,” he went on 
irritably; ‘you tell me nothing; you tell nobody nothing! 
You close up your pretty face like a flower at night. At 
your age, my child, one should make confidences; a secret 
grief is to music as the east wind to the stomach. Put off 
your mask for once.”” He came close to her. “Tell me your 
troubles. It is a long time since I have been meaning to 
ask. Come! We are only once young; I want to see you 
happy.” 

But Gyp stood looking down. Would it be relief to pour 
her soul out? Would it? His brown eyes questioned her 
like those of an old dog. She did not want to hurt one 
so kind. And yet—impossible! 

Monsieur Harmost suddenly sat down at the piano. 
hands on the keys, he looked round at her and said: 

“T am in love with you, you know. Old men can be very 
much in love, but they know it is no good—that makes them 
endurable. Still, we like to feel of use to youth and beauty; 
it gives us a little warmth. Come; tell me your grief!” 
He waited a moment, then said irritably, “‘ Well, well; we go 
to music then.” 

It was his habit to sit by her at the piano corner, but to- 
day he stood as if prepared to be exceptionally 
severe. And Gyp played, whether from overexcited 
nerves or from not having had any lunch, better 
than she had ever played. The Chopin polonaise 
in A flat, that song of revolution which had always 
seemed so unattainable, went as if her fingers were 
being worked for her. When she had finished, 
Monsieur Harmost, bending forward, lifted one of 
her hands and put his lips to it. She felt the 
scrub of his little bristly beard, and raised her 
face with a deep sigh of satisfaction. A voice 
behind them said mockingly, 

* Brava!” 

There, by the door, stood Fiorsen. 

“Congratulations, madame! I have long 
wanted to see you under the inspiration of your—master.”’ 

Gyp’s heart began to beat desperately. Monsieur Har- 
most had not moved. A faint grin slowly settled in his 
beard, but his eyes were startled. Fiorsen kissed the back 
of his own hand. 

“To this old Pantaloon you come to give your heart! 
Ho—what a lover!” 

Gyp saw the old man quiver; 

“You brute!” 

Fiorsen ran forward, stretching out his arms toward 
Monsieur Harmost, as if to take him by the throat. 

The old man drew himself up. 

‘* Monsieur,” he said, “you are certainly drunk.”’ 

Gyp slipped between, right up to those outstretched 
hands till she could feel their knuckles against her. Had he 
gone mad? Would he strangle her? But her eyes never 
moved from his, and his began to waver; his hands dropped, 
and, with a kind of moan, he made for the door. 

Monsieur Harmost’s voice behind her said, 

“Before you go, monsieur, give me some explanation of 
this imbecility!”’ 

Fiorsen spun round, shook his fist, and went out mutter- 
ing. They heard the front door slam. Gyp turned abruptly 
to the window, and there, in her agitation, she noticed little 
outside things as one does in moments of bewildered anger. 
Even into that back yard, summer had crept. The leaves of 
the sumach tree were glistening; in a three-cornered little 
patch of sunlight, a black cat with a blue ribbon round its 
neck was basking. The voice of one hawking strawberries 
drifted melancholy from a side street. She was conscious 
that Monsieur Harmost was standing very still, with a 
hand pressed to his mouth, and she felt a perfect passion of 


His 


she sprang up and cried, 


compunction and anger. That kind and harmless old man 
—to be so insulted! It was indeed the culmination of all 
Gustav’s outrages! She would never forgive him this! 
For he had insulted her as well,-.beyond what pride or meek- 
ness could put up with. She turned, and, running up to the 
old man, put both her hands into his. 

“T’m so awfully sorry! Good-by, dear, dear Monsieur 
Harmost! I shall come on Friday.” And, before he could 
stop her, she was gone. 

She dived into the traffic, but, just as she reached the 
pavement on the other side, felt her dress plucked and saw 
Fiorsen just behind her. She shook herself free and walked 
swiftly on. Was he going to make a scene in the street? 
Again he caught her arm. She stopped dead, faced round 
on him, and said, in an icy voice: 

““Please don’t make scenes in the street, and don’t follow 
me like this. If you want to talk to me, you can—at home.” 


Fiorsen glared at him and 
said, “Why did you throw 


me that cursed girl?” 


calmly, she turned 
and walked on. But he was still 
following her, some paces off. She 
did not quicken her steps, and to 
the first taxi-cab driver that passed 
she made a sign, and _ saying, 
“Bury Street—quick!” got in. 
She saw Fiorsen rush forward, too 
late to stop her. He threw up his 
hand and stood still, his face very 
white under his broad-brimmed hat, 
but she was far too angry and upset to care. 

From the moment she turned to the window 
at Monsieur Harmost’s, she had determined to go to her 
father’s. She would not go back to Fiorsen; and the one 
thought that filled her mind was how to get Betty and her 
baby. Nearly four! Dad was almost sure to be at his 
club. And leaning out, she said, 

““No; Hyde Park Corner, please.”’ 

The hall-porter, who knew her, after calling to a page- 
boy, “Major Winton—sharp, now!” came specially out of 
his box to offer her a seat and The Times. 

Gyp sat with it on her knee, vaguely taking in her sur- 
roundings—a thin old gentleman anxiously w eighing himself 
in. a corner; a white-calved footman crossing with a tea-tray; 


Then, very 
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, number of hats on pegs; the green-baize board with its 
white rows of tapelike paper, and three members standing 
before it. One of them, a tall, stout, good-humored-looking 
man in pince-nez and a white waistcoat, becoming conscious, 
removed his straw hat and took up a position whence, with- 
























out staring, he could gaze at her; and Gyp knew, without 
ever seeming to glance at him, that he found her to his 
liking. She saw her father’s unhurried figure passing that 
little group, all of whom were conscious now, and, eager to 
get away out of this sanctum of masculinity, she met him 
at the top of the low steps and said, 

“T want to talK to you, ded.” 
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He gave her a quick look, selected his hat, and followed 
to the door. In the cab, he put his hand on hers and said, 

“Now, my dear?” 

But all she could get out was: 

“T want to come back to you. 
It’s—it’s—I've come to an end.” 

His hand pressed hers tightly, as if he were trying to save 
her the need for saying more. Gyp went on, 

“T must get baby; I’m terrified that he'll try to keep her, 
to get me back.”’ 

“Ts he at home?” 

“T don’t know. 
leave him.” 

Winton looked at his watch and asked, 

‘Does the baby ever go out as late as this?”’ 

“Yes; after tea. It’s cooler.”’ 

“T’'ll take this cab on, then. You stay and get the 
room ready for her. Don’t worry, and don’t go out till 
I return.” 

And Gyp thought, “How wonderful of him not to 
have asked a single question.” 

The cab stopped at the Bury Street door. She took 
his hand, put it to her cheek, and got out. He said 
quietly, 

“Do you want the dogs?” 

“Yes—oh, yes! He doesn’t care for them.” 

“All right. There'll be time to get you in some 

things for the night after I come back. I sha’n’t run 

any risks to-day. Make Mrs. Markey give you tea.” 

Gyp watched the cab gather way 

again, saw him wave his hand; then, 

with a deep sigh, half anxiety, half 
relief, she rang the bell. 


I can’t go on there. 


I haven't told him that I’m going to 


XVII 


WuEN the cab debouched again 
into St. James’s Street, Winton gave 
the order, ‘Quick as you can!” One 
could think better going fast! A little 
red had come into his brown cheeks; 
his eyes, under their half-drawn lids, 
had a keener light; his lips were tightly 
closed; he looked as he did when a fox 
was breaking cover. Gyp could do no 
wrong, or, if she could, he would stand 
by her in it as a matter of course. 
But he was going to take no risks— 
make no frontal attack. Time for that 
later, if necessary. He had better 
nerves than most people, and that 
kind of steely determination and re- 
source which makes many Englishmen 
of his class formidable in small opera- 
tions. He kept his cab at the door, 
rang, and asked for Gyp, with a kind 
of pleasure in his ruse. 

“She’s not in yet, sir. Mr. 
Fiorsen’s in.” 

“Ah! And baby?” 

“Teh ae 

“T'll come in and see her. In the garden?” 
te § “Ves, sir.” 

“Dogs there, too?” 

“Yes, sir. And will you have tea, please, sir?” 

“No, thanks.” How to effect this withdrawal without 
causing gossip, and yet avoid suspicion of collusion with 
Gyp? And he added, “Unless Mrs. Fiorsen comes in.” 

Passing out into the garden, he became aware that Fiorsen 
was at the dining-room window watching him, and decided 
to make no sign that he knew this. The baby was under 
the trees at the far end, and the dogs came rushing thence 
with a fury which lasted till they came within scent of him. 
Winton went leisurely up to the perambulator, and, saluting 
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Betty, looked down at his grandchild. She lay under an 
awning of muslin, for fear of flies, and was awake. Her sol- 
emn, large brown eyes, already like Gyp’s, regarded him with 
gravity. Clucking to her once or twice, as is the custom, he 
moved so as to face the house. In this position, he had 
Betty with her back to it. And he said quietly: 

“I’m here with a message from your mistress, Betty. 
Keep your head; don’t look round, but listen to me. She’s 
at Bury Street and going to stay there; she wants you and 
baby and the dogs.”” The stout woman’s eyes grew round 
and her mouth opened. Winton put his hand on the peram- 
bulator. “Steady! Go out as usual with this thing— 
it’s about your time—-and wait for me at the turning 
to Regent’s Park. I'll pick you all up. Don’t get 
flurried; don’t take anything; do exactly as you usually 
would. Understand?” 

It is not in the nature of stout women with babies in their 
charge to receive such an order without question. Her color 
and the heaving of that billowy bosom made Winton add 
quickly: 

“Now, Betty, pull yourself together; Gyp wants you. 
I'll tell you all about it in the cab.” 

The poor woman, still heaving vaguely, could only 
stammer: 

“Yes, sir. 
And Miss Gyp’s 

Conscious of that figure still at the window, Winton made 
some passes with his fingers at the baby and said: 

‘Never mind them. As soon as you see me at the draw 
ing-room window, get ready and go. Eyes front, Betty; 
don’t look round. I'll cover your retreat. Don’t fail Gyp 
now. Pull yourself 
together!”’ 

With a sigh 
could have been 
heard in Kensing- 
ton, Betty mur- 
mured, ‘‘ Very 
well sir; oh 
dear!” and began 
to adjust the 
strings of her 
bonnet. With 


Poor little thing! What about its night-things? 


5) 


that 


*“Gyp! Oh, Gyp, is it you? The devilish. 
Don't go 
away again! Qh, Gyp!” 


awful things I see! 


nods, as if he had been the recipient of some sage remarks 
about the baby, Winton saluted, and began his march 
again toward the house. He carefully kept his eyes to this 
side and to that, as if examining the flowers, but noted, all 
the same, that Fiorsen had receded from the window. 
Rapid thought told him that the fellow would come back 
there to see if he were gone, and he placed himself before a 
rose bush, where, at that reappearance, he could make a 
sign of recognition. Sure enough, he came; and Winton, 
quietly raising his hand to the salute, passed on through the 
drawing-room window. He went quickly into the hall, 
listened a- second, and opened the dining-room door. 
Fiorsen was pacing up and down, pale and restless. He 
came to a standstill and stared haggardly at Winton, who 
said: 

‘“How are you? Gyp’s not in?” 

“No.” 

Something in the sound of that “No” touched Winto1 
with a vague—a very vague—compunction. Then his 
heart hardened again. The fellow was a rotter—he was 
sure of it, had always been sure. 

‘Baby looks well,” he said. 

Fiorsen turned and began to pace up and down again. 

“Where is Gyp? Iwant her to come in. I want her!” 

Winton took out his watch. 

“Tt’s not late.” And, suddenly, he felt a great aversion 
for the part he was playing. To get the baby; to make 
Gyp safe—yes! But, somehow, not this pretense that he 
knew nothing about it. He turned on his heel and walked 
out. It imperiled everything; but he couldn’t help it. 
He could not stay and go on prevaricating like this. Had 
that woman got clear? He went back into the drawing- 
room. There they were—just passing the side of the house. 
Five minutes, and they would be down at the turning. He 
stood at the window, waiting. If only that fellow did not 
come in! Through the partition-wall he could hear him 
still tramping up and down the dining-room. What a 
long time a minute was! Three had gone when he heard 
the dining-room door opened and Fiorsen crossing the hall 
to the front door. What was he after, standing there as if 
listening? And, suddenly, he heard him sigh. It was just 
such a sound as many times, in the long-past days, had 
escaped himself, waiting, listening for footsteps, in parched 
and sickening anxiety. Did this fellow, then, really love— 
almost as he had loved? And, in revolt at spying on him 
like this, he advanced and said, 

“Well, I won’t wait any longer.” 

Fiorsen started; he had evidently supposed himself 

alone. And Winton thought, “‘ By Jove, he does look bad!” 
‘““Good-by!” he said; but the words: “Give my love 
to Gyp,” perished on their way up to his lips. 
‘‘Good-by!” Fiorsen echoed. And Winton went out 
under the trellis, conscious of that forlorn figure still 
standing at the half-opened door. Betty was no- 
where in sight; she must have reached the turning. 
His mission had succeeded, but he felt no elation. 
Round the corner, he picked up his convoy, and, 
with the perambulator hoisted on to the taxi, 
journeyed on at speed. He had said he 
would explain in the cab, but the only 
remark he made was, 
“You'll all go down to Mil- 
denham to-morrow.” 
And Betty, who had feared 
him ever since their encounter 
so many years ago, eyed his 
profile, without daring to 
ask questions. Before he 
reached home, Winton stopped 
at a post-office and sent this 
telegram: 

Gypand the baby are with me. Letter 


follows. WINTON. 
(Continued on page 120) 
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RLINE PRETTY furnishes a complete answer to Shakespeare's famous question, “What's ina name?” This 
A charming film-star is the Princess Julia of the Vitagraph’s new serial, “ The Secret Kingdom,” a romantic photo- 
drama by Louis Joseph Vance and Basil Dickey, which is full of exciting doings on two continents. The scenes are laid 
in a small European kingdom and in Arizona. Charles Richman enacts a crown prince raised as an American rancher. 
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L ERA MAXWELL, who attained celebrity on two continents through her dancing al the perennial “ Follies,”’ the 
Empire, in London, and the Wintergarten, in Berlin, has become a member of the ‘Century Girl” company, at the 
Century Theatre, New York, where she appears in several scenes of this diverting and elaborate musical entertainment, 


which marks an epoch in the history of American theatrical production for both mis en scene anu array of talent 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAMPBELL STUDIOS, §38 FIFTH AVE., NEW York 





RS. VERNON CASTLE, whose dainty grace, zeal, and energy have been, in large measure, responsible for the 
i present vogue for dancing, has put these same qualities into her new work of acting before the camera, and has 
launched the International’s tremendous serial photo-drama, “ Patria,” by Louis Joseph Vance, upon the high tide 
of success. She is the star of this stirring romance of preparedness, replete with adventure, mystery, and intrigue 





NITA STEWART has enacted the title-réle in the Vitagraph’s film-production of 

: “The Girl Philippa.” Every reader who followed with breathless interest the ad- 
ventures of Philippa through Mr. Chambers’ novel in the pages of Cosmopolitan will be anxious to see this most 
popular and talented moving-picture star in so wonderful a part. Here, as never before, has opportunity come for 
full disdlay of the supreme dramatic gifts and youthful charm which have made her a peeress of Film-land. 
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lace of 
isappearing 


eauty 


By Gouverneur Morris 
Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


James Faraday, sailing a small boat single-handed around the world, is wrecked on an island 
in the South Pacific. He had heard of it in Tahiti; it is the Place of Disappearing Beauty. It is 
said that whoever lands on its shores becomes ugly, and whoever is ugly to begin with, accord- 
ing to the standards of the inhabitants, is put to death by them. He comes across a young and 
Her language, after a time, he discovers to be English 


beautiful girl who lives by herself. 


denuded of certain consonants. Talin Ine—or so she pronounces “Talking Eyes’’—is her 
name, and she does all in her power to keep Faraday away from the other inhabitants. Her 
father, she says, is on the island, but she has not seen him for some time. Faraday marries 
her, performing the ceremony himself, and then starts out to seek the father, who is Lord 
Faraday tells his story. The man is 


March. He finds him chained by a leg-iron to a stick. 


enraged, breaks his fastenings, and tries to attack his son-in-law. 
He sits down cross-legged, the 


alarm and whispers: “Quick! Hide! Some one’s coming.” 


broken leg-iron under him, and Faraday slips into the bushes, eager to see what will happen- 


HE thing that came mincing out into the open 

was a man; but it took more than one look to 

make dead sure of this. Set, without neck, upon 

a mountain of fat, was a tall, narrow head with 
a profile like a rabbit’s. In the open circular pucker which 
was the mouth, two extraordinary long, narrow, and yellow 
teeth showed, and only two. The creature took very short 
steps rather quickly, and wiggled sideways below the waist. 
At one moment, I was very close*to him, and even in the 
dark or with my eyes shut, I’d have known that something 
unclean had gone by. He gave me the horrors and, at 
the same time, tickled my risibles, for in all creation I 
have never seen a face so fatuous and self-satisfied. 

[ wanted to laugh and I wanted to kill him. 

Lord March, meanwhile, had closed his eyes and was pre- 
tending to be asleep. The fat man approached to within 
two feet of him and spoke. His voice had the typical 
lazy softness of the Islands, but there was about it a curious 
reminiscent quality of misplaced emphasis. Knowing now 
the origin of the language which he spoke, I was not kept 
guessing by the hee-haw enunciation. But for the Island 
softenings and elisions, the thing had spoken a phrase of 
pure cockney. 

“Now then, ugly,” he said; “wake up!” 

And, as an accompaniment to these words, 
Lord March sharply among the ribs. 

Lord March opened his eyes lazily; but thete was a very 
cold look in them. 

‘Stand up when I speak to you—do you hear?” 

Obedient as a soldier, Lord March rose to his full height; 
and the fact that he was no longer chained to the umbrella- 
stick was apparent. But the fat man, so haughty was his 
carriage, never once looked. 

“Now then, where’s that necklace I brought you to 
mend?”’ 
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But just then he takes 


L or d M arc h “When she was twelve 

pointed to a depres- 
sion in the sand. It 
was distant about 
thirty feet, and I 
could see that it con- 
tained water. 

“Tn the spring—soaking,”’ he said. 
Ithrewitin. You'll have to fish it out yourself. 
isn’t long enough.” 

The fat man, as if the fate of his necklace was a matter 
of great moment, hurried anxiously to the spring, knelt, 
and peered into the water. The spring was evjdently 
quite deep. For he bent his face close to the surface and 
shielded his eyes with one hand. It was at this moment 
that Lord March, who had crept softly after him, leaped, 
knees first, upon the fat back, and, with a tremendous 
show of nervous force, submerged the rabbit-faced head 
in the water. 

But there was no great struggle. If the hard, bony knees 
of the English peer had not broken the fat man’s spine, 
at least they had knocked the wind out of him and quenched 
his powers of resistance. He did heave and wriggle, but 
weakly; and by the time I got to the spring, I don’t believe 
a doctor could have brought him round. 

I suppose you'll blame me for not interfering to save life. 
Interfering never entered my head. It wouldn't have 
entered yours. The day seemed brighter, the air sweeter, 
when that creature was dead. We left him with his face 
in the spring. 

Lord March’s eyes had a look of high daring in them, 
and he was quivering like a thoroughbred before a race. 

“We're in for it now,” he said. “We'll have the whole 
tribe on our tracks shortly.” 

“They don’t know I’m on the island,” I said. 


they sent her away to 
live on the mountain, so 
that she should not be a 


temptation to the men” 


“Tt was very dirty. 
My chain 


“That 
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We hid and fled, and 
fled and hid, until not 
only our powers of 
locomotion but our 
powers of keeping ab- 
solutely still were 
wonderfully de- 


veloped 


may be an advantage to 
us. And your daughter 
—of course she isn’t a 
man, but she is brave 
and strong. There are 
three of us—how many 
are there of them?” 
“There are only two 
ef us,” he corrected. “I 
don’t want her even to 
know what happens. There 
will be a hundred of them. But we 
shall get them. We shall get them all. 
And, by the way, we had better post- 
pone any question of family affairs until 
we have got them. It will be dark in 
an hour. The farther we leave this place 
behind us, the better.”’ 
“T can find the way to your daughter’s hut in 

4 the dark,” I said. 

, “So can I,” he answered; “but I prefer the 
opposite direction, if you don’t mind.” 

It was night when we reached the lagoon on the 
opposite side of the island from that upon which I had been 
wrecked. Lord March crossed the beach, twisting upon his 

heels so as to leave a pronounced track, waded into the water 

until it was ankle-deep, turned sharply to the right, and set off 

at a great pace. Our feet made a terrific splashing in the 

shallows, but all sound of this was drowned by the roaring of surf 
on the outer reef. 

After about an hour of this, Lord March stepped out of the water 
upon a stretch of particularly firm sand, and, moving very slowly 
and lightly so as to leave a minimum trace of our movements, we 
here crossed the beach and crowded our way into a dense growth 
of bushes. 

“We can’t do any more in the dark,” said Lord March. “We'll 
wait here till morning.”’ 

I was pretty well tired out, for I'd been on the go all day, but I 
was full of questions, and a dose of morphine wouldn’t have put me 
to sleep till I’d got some of them answered. 

“My lord,” I said, ‘“‘if I don’t find out pretty soon who the people 
on this island are, and why they are here, and some other 
things, I’ll blow up.” 

“Tt was an idea of my grandfather’s,” he said. “He 
wished to found a Utopian colony. Other gentlemen 
became interested—and of the gentle blood which engaged 
in the enterprise, there remains just enough to fill my veins 
and my daughter’s. I need not tell you that this island 

ae was not the one which my grandfather intended to colonize. 















This island, in those old days, was not 
onthecharts. His ship, one dark night, 
piled up on the outer reef and broke 
like an egg. My grandfather was among 
those who did not get ashore. 

“Those who did get ashore were, for the 
most part, the lowest dregs of British civilization 
—men and women. whom my grandfather, in his 
idealistic enthusiasm, hoped to elevate into worthy 
images of their Maker. One such image you saw 
—at the spring. Some were of the servant class. Some 
were convicts, released from sentence upon my grandfather’s 
giving bond for their future conduct. 

“A few gentlefolk, including my father and mother, 
escaped from the wreck—five men, all told, and two women. 

“At once, and with good heart, they set to work to carry 
out my grandfather’s scheme of colonization. And until 
the Island climate had sapped the vigor and enterprise 
from their English bones, all went well enough. Houses 
were built with tools salvaged from the wreck; land was 
cleared and cultivated. Marriages were made. Children 
were born—I myself, and my daughter’s mother. 

“My grandfather had believed that for all men life could 
and should be beautiful. In this spirit, the colonists 
labored. 

“Except for the gentlefolk on the island, there was no 
one who could read or write. It was upon the rock of 
education that my grandfather’s schemes were wrecked. 

“A man named Bower started the trouble. Until he 
found a voice, discipline and obedience had existed without 
question. Bower had intelligence, but it was one-sided 
and undeveloped. He had a natural gift for argument, 
but the process of learning to read and write was a torment 
to him. In the minds of his fellows he sowed the seeds of 
discontent and rebellion. Why do anything that you 
don’t want to when you don’t have to? Why not da every- 
thing that you want to when there is nothing so prevent 
you? That was his gospel. 

“Still, so strong is the habit of discipline among the lower 
classes of Englishmen that Bower’s rebellion merely smol- 
dered until, one day, he suddenly joined action to his words. 

“My wife’s father—at this time we were young children 
—taught in the school. Among the few books which had 
survived the wreck there was a folio of Ben Jonson’s plays. 
Using this as a club, Bower, a very powerful man, who had 
done at least one other murder in his day, struck my wife’s 
father over the head, stunned him, and then choked him 
to death. 

“That was the end of discipline, of improvement, of 
building, of cleanliness, of cultivated fields. It is the curse 
of this island that it provides man with food whether he 
labors or not. But labor did not cease entirely. We, the 
upper class, though we had always done our share, as 
became well-bred Englishmen, were enslaved and degraded 
by those who had been our servants and dependents. 

“We were, all told, four men, two women, and two 
children. All day we were kept at back-breaking and 
degrading labors, but at night, tired though we were to the 
point of death, we tried to keep alive English speech and 
English traditions. All books had been destroyed, but the 
Reverend Mr. Towers, a fine scholar, his head crammed 
with literature, taught us to repeat whole plays of Shake- 
speare and to write with sticksin the sand. Unfortunately, 
during the second year following Bower’s rebellion, the 
poor gentleman died. 

“While he lay dying, he arranged the marriage between 
my wife and me. It must have come to a union between 
us in any event, he argued, and he chose to forestall the 





























laws of nature by the 
sanction of the church. 
I was only twelve, and she was nearly 

a year younger. And it was many years 
before our marriage represented anything 
more than the whim of a dying man. 

“At this time, my mother and my wife’s 
mother found favor in the eyes of two of the ex- 
convicts. Both were tall, high-minded, beautiful 
Englishwomen. Death spared them a worse fate. 
Certain of the other women, learning how the wind 
blew, and jealous with that murderous jealousy of 
the ugly and the uneducated, fell upon them and 
clubbed them until they were dead.”’ 

He finished abruptly, and for a long time did not 
speak again. Then his voice was more cold and aloof, as 
if he were ashamed of having spoken with energy and 
emotion. 

““My wife died,” he said, ‘of natural causes when our 
daughter was a year old. All beauty perishes in this place; 
only what is ugly survives.” 

“We are going to change that,” I said. 

“When my daughter was ten, they separated us. The 
women made her pound bark into cloth, for as they de- 
generate into deeper depth of sin and ugliness and savagery, 
so their love of finery grows. When she was twelve, they 
sent her away to live on the mountain, so that she should 
not be a temptation to the men. One man that I know of 
attempted to visit her secretly, and was beaten to death by 
the women. For they are the dominant power in this 
place, outnumbering the men three to one.” 

He gave a grunt of disgust. 

“At night, when I was supposed to be asleep, I used to 
steal away and climb the mountain to her hut. And there, 
by starlight and moonlight, writing in the sand with a 
sharp stick, I tried to teach her what little remained to me 
of our mother tongue. But even men of ideals degenerate 
in this place. It is accursed with the curse of laziness and 
of selfishness and passion. 

“But when they found out about these visits, they kept 
me away from her by force. For the.last six months, I 
have been living where you found me. They brought me 
things that they had broken to mend. Sometimes, they 
forgot me for days at a time, and then I starved. But even 
honest metal degenerates here, and I aided nature by arti- 
ficial means, until, as you saw, the iron that held me came 
to pieces in my hands. And now we had better get some 
sleep.” 

But sleep did not come to me for many hours, during 
which my imagination embroidered the bald narrative to 
which I had been listening. And then I had horrible 
nightmares, during which women, enormously fat, hideous 
as furies and armed with clubs, hunted Talin Ine and me 
through a thorny jungle that had neither beginning nor 


end. 
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VI 


DAYLIGHT waked us, and for an hour we talked and 
planned, and then separated. Lord March went straight up 
the mountain, openly and conspicuously. Once above the 
tree-belt, he exposed himself in every possible way, choosing, 
whenever possible, dark backgrounds which threw him into 
high relief. As for me, I coasted in the opposite direction, 
as secretly as possible, for my presence in the island being 
as yet unknown was our trump-card, or so we thought. 

All the ammunition I had was in my revolver—six car- 
tridges, and, except in a general mix-up, I purposed relying 
on aclub. I had found a beauty, the outer skin soft with 
rot, but sound at heart, heavy, and well balanced. 

My progress after the first two hours was very slow and 
punctuated with dead stops, and many of them, for I was 
no longer alone in the jungle. Lord March had been seen 
against a dark spot of mountain, and creatures that moved 
heavily and had shrill voices kept passing my whereabouts 
in pursuit of him. But fearful of being seen, I took no 
long chances at seeing. What breeze there was blew in 
my face, and as I.drew near the settlement in the valley, 
I knew that it was an unclean settlement and unsanitary. 

Presently, my nose in revolt, my face pressed to a loop- 
hole in a tangled wall of greenery, I was looking into a 
clearing dotted with huts, shapeless as puddings, built 
without skill or art. Such habitations children might build 
at the first time of trying. 

After a time, I began to think that, for the moment at 
least, the place was uninhabited. The uncanny silence was 
not to be accounted for in any other way. But I was wrong. 

From the top of an edifice far bigger than any of the 
others, smoke curled, and against the walls of mud and 
water was an enormous pile of fire-wood. Into the creation 
of such a pile had gone energy and industry. While I 
meditated about this, a man with long hair, a great belly, 
and a face like Punch, only that it was wicked and de- 
generate instead of humorous and benevolent, squeezed 
out of the big hut, puffing and wheezing, filled his arms 
with the nearest fire-wood, turned, and squeezed back 
through the lopsided doorway. Presently, there was a 
freshening of the smoke that came through the hole in the 
roof, and I could hear a smart sound of crackling. 

I came out of hiding, crossed quietly to the big hut, and 
entered. In the midst was the fire, which the fat man 
tended. Why he tended it, I had not yet guessed. Con- 
sidering the heat of the day, it seemed a crazy occupation. 
After a moment or two, the smoke made me cough, and, 
at that, the fat man whipped round, quick as a snake. The 
look of surprise on his face changed very quickly to one of 
unutterable disgust. ‘There was evidently something about 
my appearance which he could hardly stomach. Well, 
we were quits; for it made me almost sick to look at him. 

“Where you come from?” he asked suddenly, with a 
squeak like a rat, and I could see that he was looking 
furtively about him, probably for a weapon of some sort. 
His hands were empty, and he could not have liked the 
look of the club which I carried. 

‘“‘No matter,” I said. “Here I am, and I’m hungry and 
thirsty.” 

“You go away now,” he said. 

“Not till I see what you are going to cook on the big fire.” 

He shook his head. Then turned to his fire, and reached 
with obvious stealth for the unburning end of a long and 
heavy faggot. 

“Don’t touch that!” I said sharply. He hesitated and 
withdrew his hand. “I don’t want to be clubbed with a 


red-hot club,” I said, “not to-day.” 

“What you want?” he said. 

“Among other things,” I said, “what will you people do 
to Lord March if you catch him?” He gave a shrill, beastly 
chuckle. “I don’t think you'll catch him,” I said gravely. 
“You are too soft and fat. Don’t put any more wood on 
that fire!” 
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“Mustn’t let it go out,”’ he said. 

“Mustn’t let it go out? Why not?” 

“Rains come by and by. No fire. Everybody die.” 

“Do you mean you can’t make a new fire whenever you 
want to? And you have to keep this fire going the year 
round? Well, you’ve sunk down lower than the lowest 
savages I ever heard of. And if you are telling the truth, 
and I suppose you are, why, everything that was doubtful 
to me is now clear. I didn’t know what I was going to do. 
But now I know. Now then: When your friends come 
back, you tell them that there is a man on this island who 
can make a fire whenever he wants to. That’sme. If any- 
thing happens to me, if anything happens to Lord March, 
if anything happens to his daughter, why, when the rains 
come, there will be no fire. And you'll all die of the shakes.” 

So saying, I sprang against him suddenly, sent him 
reeling and falling into a corner, scattered the fire all over 
the floor of the hut, and, my club at attention, stood guard 
over the fragments. He tried to rush me twice, but each time 
I rammed him in the mouth with the club, and finally he 
crouched in a corner and cried and whimpered. Then, 
systematically, for the work had a life-and-death impor- 
tance, I put out every fragment of the fire. 

“Now,” I said, “you go to your friends and tell them to 
leave Lord March alone. Tell them to keep off the mountain. 
Any one of you caught on the mountain after this will be 
killed. Understand?” 

I herded him out of the fire-hut and across the clearing. 
The jungle had no sooner shut him out from view than he 
began to run and to scream at the top of his lungs. 


VII 


By the time I had climbed to that nook in the mountain 
where Lord March and I had agreed to meet, it was nearly 
dark. All day he had been hunted up and down and around 
the mountain, and was so exhausted that he could hardly 
speak. But when I had told him about the fire, he revived, 
and looked at me with a kind of awe. 

“And you can make a fire?” he asked. 

“Yes—but not easily. And not now. My flint and steel 
are in your daughter’s hut.” 

“You mustn’t lose them.” 

“No. And seeing that you are safe, and that I’m not as 
tired as I might be, I think I'll go fetch them to-night, and 
your daughter, too.” 

His face stiffened a little at that. 

“Her place is with us,” I said. “She’s your daughter, 
and she’s my wife. You can settle with me for that later— 
but not now—not while we are exposed to the doubtful 
minds of other people.” 

“When the rains come,” he said, ‘they will all die.” 


I can tell you it was good to see Talin Ine again. And she 
had been frightened about me and made much of me. And 
though she was very eager to see her father, we put off our 
departure until dawn, for, in the darkness, it would have 
been impossible for me to find him. 

With the next day we three entered upon a strange life. 
If hunted animals ever have sensations that we didn’t have, 
I'd like to know what they are. We never stepped twice 
successively in the same place. We lived on raw fruit and 
raw shell-fish. And we hid and fled, and fled and hid, until 
not only our powers of locomotion but our powers of keeping 
absolutely still were wonderfully developed. 

There were too many of them. They could not move as 
swiftly as we could, but it was always in the power of some 
of them to head us, just as, when a pair of greyhounds chase 
a jack-rabbit, the less swift of the two dogs need cover but 
one side of a triangle to the rabbit’s two. It wasn’t a jolly 
life. We grew thin as pipe-stems, and uncommunicative 
except on matters which touched our safety. 

But all the time our situation grew less desperate. The 
rains were not far off, and nearly every day saw a diminution 
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“Notice this kettle of water! If any of you disobeys orders or gets rambunctious like What's-his-name who lies just outside in his 


own blood, I spill this water on the fire. When I am not on watch, my wife will be, or my wife's father” 37 
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of the numbers that hunted us. Once, five of them ran us to 
bay at the edge of a precipice, and the Englishman and I, 
not without receiving some dreadful knocks, accounted for 
them with our clubs. Sometimes, you cracked a head open 
with a luckily tossed lump of pumice-stone or hardened 
lava. And it was a wonder, considering the punishment we 
gave them, that they didn’t cry quits. It was the knowledge 
of what would happen to them in a rainy season without fire 
that drove them. The women were the worst. It was 
impossible to conceive of them as members of a gentler sex. 
They were furies and harridans. Any man will revert into 
a savage; but think of the reversion in the cases of men and 
women who had been beasts to start with! 

Those islanders had fallen away from every idéal to which 
man is rightfully heir. Among them, no virtue of any sort 
was held in esteem; their premiums were all for vice, for 
thieving and lying. Not only were they not fit to rule a 
country whose other inhabitants were birds and insects 
but they were not fit to live in it. 


Vill 


THEN the sky turned gray, and the rains came. They 
fell with a roaring, like far-off surf,and our mountain became 
a water-works. Down every wrinkle of the weather-beaten 
old face, a torrent rushed; every precipice was veiled by a 
waterfall. The temperature dropped twenty degrees. And 
our teeth rattled in our heads. 

Shelter we had, and would have until we should be driven 
from it, a network of water-worn galleries in the pumice; 
but through some of these the collected rains dashed 
merrily, and in that cave where we slept and had our fire 
(some of the smoke finding its way through chinks and 
crannies to the outer air), a tragedy occurred. 

We had left a fire safe to burn for some hours, and, on 
returning, found that fragments of cave-roof and of the 
sodden forest-floor itself had fallen upon it and blotted 
the life out of the last least spark. 

At first, the extent of our misfortune was unrealizable, 
and I set to work with flint and steel to make a new fire. 
But nothing would burn. The sparks that I struck were a 
mockery. Our island-world was as wet as if it had but just 
risen from the slimy bed of the ocean. 

The second day, the rains stopped 
for a few hours, and the sun 
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came out beautiful and bright and warm. But just when 
widening rings of dryness began to appear on roeks and tree- 
stems, down again fell the rain. The sunshine never lasted 
long. And it did not come very often. But it kept the life in 
us, and hope, and brought the blood and warmth back to 
our shrunken fingers and gave our jaw-muscles a rest. 

It’s wonderful how tough people are. Such food as we 
had was water-logged, raw, and colicky; we shook with 
chills and roasted with fever. But Talin Ine and I never 
once despaired, no matter how sick we were, because we 
loved each other. 

But Lord March hadn’t the same kind of love 
to keep him looking forward, and he was older 
than we were, and his bones were nearer the sur- 
face than ours; and the cold settled in his joints 
so that he moved with great stiffness, and in one 
of his back teeth a nerve began to die. And that 
caused him an additional and very dreadful discom- 
fort. He would work at the offend- 
ing tooth by the hour until his 
fingers lost all power of gripping. 

At the end of six weeks, his 
mind began to go. He talked 
queerly and acted queerly—so 
queerly that sometimes I did not 
dare go to sleep while he was still 
waking. He said frequently that 
it would be a good thing if he 
were to put usall out of our pain, 

One day, I was out foraging 
for food, and in the jungle I 
came face toface with one 
Concluded on page II0) 
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“Writing in the sand with a sharp stick, I tried to teach her what little remained to me of our mother tongue” 












The 
Dark Star 
By Robert W. Chambers 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


BELIEF in the influence of the heavenly bodies upon human 

destiny has played an important part in the affairs and ac- 
tions of men. A dark star called by the ancients Erlik, after the 
Prince of Darkness, presided over the birth of the chief characters 
in this story—they are children of the Dark Star. 

Ruhannah (Rue) Carew, the daughter of a missionary incapaci- 
tated through ill treatment by the Turks, has grown up in poverty 
at her father’s old home, Brookhollow, near Gayfield, New York. 
Her dream is to be an artist, but her chief prospect for its fulfil- 
ment is a legacy of six thousand dollars left her by her grand- 
mother. This is to be hers when she becomes twenty-five years 
old, or when she marries. An opportunity for marriage comes 
first. Ed Brandes, a racing-man and gambler from New York, 
who deceives the Carews as to his means of livelihood, is seized 
with a desire to make her his wife and she accepts him. But he is 
already married, although his wife, Ilse Dumont, an actress 
known on the stage as Minna Minti, is suing for a divorce. Un- 
willing to wait, Brandes has what he believes is a mock marriage 
performed. They are to sail for Paris at once, and Rue takes half 
of her legacy with her. But, at a New York hotel, they encounter 
Ilse, who has trailed them, and in the violent scene that follows, 
Brandes denies having married Rue. Whereupon she seeks out 
James Neeland, a Gayfield man, who is an illustrator in New 
York. As she refuses to return home, Neeland puts her in the 
care of a Russian friend, the Princess Mistchenka, who is sailing 
for Paris. Rue hears nothing more of Brandes. 

In Paris, the girl lives with the princess, takes up her cherished 
project, makes good progress, and develops into a charming and 
cultivated woman. Both her parents die. Neeland hears from 
her and the princess occasionally, and, finally, one day, after 
several years have passed, he receives a letter from the princess 
begging him to go to the closed Carew house at Brookhollow, get 
an olive-wood box, containing, among other things, some military 
maps, plans, and photographs, and bring it himself to Paris. 
The documents were the property of a German engineer named 
Wilner, who was killed at Gallipoli. He was a friend of Mr. Ca- 
rew, who took charge of his effects and brought them back to 
America. Their existence has been revealed by Rue to some 
Turkish diplomatists who frequent the princess’s salon. There 
is also in the box’a bronze Chinese figure of a Mongol demon— 
Erlik, the Prince of Darkness, which was in the box when Wilner 
found it in the Bosporus, close to the body of a young girl who 
had been murdered. 

The princess’s letter is followed by a cable urging haste in the 
matter, as an attempt may be made to steal the box and its con- 
tents. Neeland replies that he will carry out the request, but 
before he is across the ocean he meets with a number of thrilling 
adventures. He reaches the Brookhollow house just in time to 
find a woman, who turns out to be Ilse Dumont, and who admits 
she is in the secret service of a foreign government, making off 
with the contents of the olive-wood box. Ilse and two male com- 
panions are on the train back to New York, and the latter are 
nearly successful in an attempt to throw him under the wheels. 
I he trio is also on board his steamer, the Volhynia, and Neeland 
facetiously calls them “Scheherazade,” ‘Golden Beard,” and 
‘Ali Baba.” The men are named Kestnerand Breslau. Anattempt 
is made to poison him, and although he then puts the box in the 
ship’s safe, he does not make a complaint against Ilse, who is 
traveling as a trained nurse in charge of “‘Golden Beard,” posing 
as Mr. Herbert Hawks, an invalid. On the last day out, Neeland 
receives a note from ‘‘Scheherazade”’ asking him to come to her 
stateroom. She says that no harm will come to him, and in this 
she is sincere, for she admires his courage and wishes to tell him 
that she and her associates are bound to get the contents of the 
box, and that he must know that tlfe matter is deadly serious. 
Their talk is interrupted by the appearance of the two men, who 
bind and gag and tie Neeland to the bed, produce bombs and 
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As the roll of the ship 
brought her head to the 
level of the port-hole 
once more, she held up her 
pistol, shook it, and laughed 
at him 


a clockwork device for setting them off. When they finally leave 
the room, it lacks but five minutes of the time indicated on the 
alarm-dial. 
XXI 
THE PORT-HOLE 
O Neeland, the entire affair had seemed as though 
it were some rather obvious screen-picture at 
which he was looking—some photo-play too 
crudely staged and in which he himself was no 
more concerned than any casual spectator. 

Until now, he had not been scared; Ali Baba and 
his automatic pistol were only part of this unreality; 
his appearance on the scene had been fantastically class- 
ical; when his cue was given by Scheherazade, he entered 
—this oily, hawk-nosed Eurasian with his pale eyes set 
too closely and his mustache hiding under his nose—a 
faultless make-up, an entry properly timed and _pre- 
pared. And then, always well timed for dramatic 
effect, Golden Beard had appeared. Scheherazade had 
protested, and her protest sounded genuine. Also, en- 
tirely convincing was the binding and gagging of himself 
at the point of an automatic pistol, and, as for the rest of 
the business, it was practically all action and little dialogue 
—really an achievement in these days of dissertation. All, 
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as he looked on at it over the 
bandage which closed his mouth, 
had seemed unreal, impersonal, 
even when his forced attitude had 
caused him inconvenience and, 
finally, pain. 

But now, with the light extin- 
guished and the closing of the 
door behind Golden Beard and 
Ali Baba, Neeland experienced a 
shock which began to waken him 
to the almost incredible and in- 
‘stant reality of things. It actually 
began to look as though these 
story-book conspirators intended 
to expose him to serious injury. 

In spite of their sinister designs 
in regard to him, in spite of their 
attempts to harm him, he had 
not, so far, been able to take 
them seriously or even to recon- 
cile them and their behavior with 
the commonplaces of the twen- 
tieth century. 

But now, inthe darkness, with 
the clock on the wash-stand shelf ticking steadily, he began to 
take the matter very seriously. The gag in his mouth hurt him 
cruelly; the bands of linen that held it in began to stifle him so 
that his breath came in quick gasps through his nostrils; 
sweat started at the roots of his hair; his heart leaped, beat 
madly, stood still, and leaped again, and he threw himself 
against the strips that held him and twisted and writhed with 
allhis strength. Suddenly, fear pierced him like a poignard; 
for a moment, panic seized him and chaos reigned in his 
bursting brain. He swayed and strained convulsively. 

After what seemed an age of terrible effort, he found 
himself breathing fast and heavily. He heard himself try- 
ing to shout—heard the imprisoned groan shattered in his 
own throat, dying there within him. 

Suddenly a key rattled; the door was torn open; the light 
switched on. Golden Beard stood there, his blue eyes 
glaring furious inquiry. He gave one glance around the 
room, caught sight of the clock, recoiled, shut off the light 
again, and slammed and locked the door. 

But, in that instant, Neeland’s starting eyes had seen the 
clock. The.fixed hands on one of the dials still pointed to 
two-thirteen; the moving hands on the other lacked three 
minutes of that hour. And, seated there in the pitchy 
darkness, he suddenly realized that he had only three 
minutes more of life on earth. 

All panic was gone; his mind was quite clear. He heard 
every tick of the clock and knew what each one meant. 

Also, he heard a sudden sound across the room, as though 
outside the port-hole something was rustling against the 
ship’s side. Suddenly there came a click, and the room 
sprang into full light, and an arm, entering the open port- 
hole from the darkness outside, let go the electric button, 
was withdrawn, only to reappear immediately clutching an 
automatic pistol. And the next instant the arm and the 
head of Ilse Dumont were thrust into the room. 

Her face was pale as death as her eyes fell on the dial of 
the clock. With a gasp, she stretched out her arm and fired 
straight at the clock, shattering both dials and knocking 
the timepiece into the wash-basin below. 

For a moment, she struggled to force her other shoulder 
and her body through the port-hole, but it was too narrow. 
Then she called across to the bound figure seated on the 
bed and staring at her with eyes that fairly started from 
their sockets. 

“Mr. Neeland, can’t you move? Try to break loose——”’ 

Her voice died away in a whisper as a flash of bluish 
flame broke out close to the ceiling overhead, where the 
three bombs were slung. 


““O God!” she faltered. ‘The fuses are afire!”’ 
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With a gasp. she stretched out her 
arm and fred straight at the clock 


For an instant, her brain reeled; she 
instinctively recoiled as though to fling 
herself out into the darkness. Then, in a 
second, her extended arm grew rigid, slanted 
upward; the pistol exploded once, twice, the 
third time; the lighted bombs in their sling, 
released by the severed rope, fell to the bed, the 
fuses sputtering and fizzling. 

Instantly the girl fired again at the big jug of water 
on the bracket over the head of the bed; a deluge 
drenched the bed underneath; two fuses were out; 
one still snapped and glimmered, and sent up little 4 
jets and rings of vapor. But as the water soaked into 4 





the match, the cinder slowly died until the last spark 
fell from the charred, wet end and went out on the 
drenched blanket. 

She waited a little longer; then, with an indescribable 
look at the helpless man below, she withdrew her head, 
pushed herself free, hung to the invisible rope ladder for a 
moment, swaying against the open port-hole. His eyes were 
fastened on her where she dangled there against the darkness 
betwixt sky and sea, oscillating with the movement of the 
ship. As the roll of the ship brought her head to the level - 
of the port-hole once more, she held up her pistol, shook 
it, and laughed at him. 

‘Now do you believe that I can shoot?” she called out. 
‘‘ Answer me sometime when that mocking tongue of yours 
is free!” 

Then, climbing slowly upward into darkness, the light, 
falling now across her body, now athwart her skirt, gilded 
at last the heels of her shoes. Suddenly she was gone; then 
stars glittered through the meshes of the shadowy, twitching 
ladder which still barred the open port-hole. And, finally, 
the ladder was pulled upward out of sight. 

He waited. After a little while—an interminable interval 
to him—he heard somebody stealthily trying the handle of 
the door; then came a pause, silence, followed by a metallic 
noise as though the lock were being explored or picked. 

For a while, the scraping, metallic. sounds continued 
steadily, then abruptly ceased, as though the unseen meddler 
had been interrupted. 

A voice—evidently the voice of the lock-picker—pitched 
in a cautious key, was heard in protest, as though objecting 
to some intentions evident in the new arrival. Whispered 
expostulations continued for a while; then the voices became 
quarrelsome and louder, and somebody suddenly rapped on 
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the door. Then, a thick, soft voice that he recognized with a 
chill, grew angrily audible. 

“TI say to you, steward, that I forbid you to enter that 
room. I forbid you to disturb this young lady. Do you 
know who I am?” 

“T don’t care who you are— 

“T have authority. I shall employ it. You shall lose your 
berth. This young lady within this room is my fiancée. I 
forbid you to enter forcibly ——” 

‘“Haven’t I knocked? Wot’s spilin’ you? I am doing my 
duty. Back away from this ’ere door, I tell you!” 

“You speak this way? So impolite- 

‘Get out o’ my way! Bli’me; d’you think I'll stand ’ere 
jawin’ any longer!” 

“Tam a member of Parliament——”’ 

And the defiant voice of Neeland’s own little cockney 
Steward retorted, interrupting: 

“Ahr, stow it! Don’t I tell you as how a lydy telephones 
me just now that my young gentleman is in there? Get 
away from that door, you blighter, or I’ll bash your beak 
in!” The door trembled under a sudden and terrific kick; 
the wordy quarrel ceased; hurried steps retreated along 
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the corridor; a pass-key rattled in the 
lock, and the door was flung wide open: 

“Mr. Neeland, sir—oh, wotever ’ave 
they gone and done, sir, to find you ’ere 
in such a ’orrid state?”’ 

But the little cockney lost no time; 
fingers and penknife flew; Neeland, his 
arms free, tore the bandage from his 
mouth and spat out the wad of cloth. 

The steward offered an arm; together 
they hobbled to the door, summoned 
another steward, and put him in charge 
of the room, and went on in quest of 
Captain West, to whom an immediate 
report was now imperative. 


XXII 
A STAGE OF THE JOURNEY 


THE sun hung well above the river- 
mists and threw long, cherry-red beams 
across the choppy channel, where 
clotted jets of steam and smoke from 
tug and steamer drifted with the fog; 
and still the captain of the Volhynia 
and young Neeland sat together in low- 
voiced conference in the captain’s cabin; 
and a sailor, armed with cutlass and pistol, 
stood outside the locked and bolted door. 
Off the port bow, Liverpool spread as 
far as the eye could see through the 
shredded fog; to starboard, off Birken- 
head, through a haze of pearl and laven- 
der, the tall phantom of an old-time 
battle-ship loomed. Few passengers were 
yet astir; the tender had not yet come 
alongside; the monstrous city beyond 

had not awakened. 

But a boat manned by Liverpool 
police lay off the Volhynia’s port; 
Neeland’s steamer-trunk was already in 
it; and. now.the.captain accompanied him 
to the ladder, where a sailor took his suit- 
case and the olive-wood box and ran down the 
landing-stairs like a monkey: 
“Good luck!” said the captain of the Volhy- 
nia. ‘And keep it in your mind every minute that 
those two men and that woman probably are at 
this moment aboard some fishing-craft and headed for 
France. I wish you were free to turn over that box to 
us. But if you’ve given your word to deliver it in person, 
the whole matter involves, naturally, a point of honor.” 

“Ves; I have no discretion in the matter, you see.”’ He 
laughed. ‘You’re thinking, Captain West, that I haven’t 
much discretion, anyway.” 

“T don’t think you have very much,” admitted the 
captain, smiling and taking the hand which Neeland offered. 
“‘Good-by. And I warn you very solemnly to take this 
affair as a deadly serious one and not as a lark.” 

They exchanged a firm clasp; then Neeland descended 
and entered the boat; the inspector of police took the 
tiller; the policemen bent to the oars, and the boat shot 
away through a mist which was turning to a golden vapor. 

And now there was no more time to be lost; no more 
stops until he arrived in Paris. A taxi-cab rushed him and 
his luggage across the almost empty city; a train, hours 
earlier than the regular steamer-train, carried him to Lon- 
don where, as he rode through the crowded, sunlit streets 
he could see news-venders holding up strips of paper on 
which was printed in great, black letters: 


THE BRITISH FLEET SAILS. 


And he noticed knots of people pausing to buy the latest 
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editions of the papers offered. But Neeland had no time 
to see much more of London than that. 

The flying goods-train that took him to the Channel port, 
from whence a freight-packet was departing offered him the 
luxury of a leather-padded armchair in a sealed and grated 
mail-car. Nobody disturbed him; nobody questioned him; 
the train-officials were civil and incurious, and went calmly 
about their business. 

Neeland had plenty of leisure to think as he sat there in 
his heavy chair, which vibrated but did not sway very 
much; and his mind was fully occupied with his reflections, 
for, so far, he had not had time to catalogue, index, and 
arrange them in proper order, so rapid and so startling 
had been the sequence of events since he had left his 
studio in New York. 

Also, the young man had plenty of food for reflection, if 
not for luncheon, in trying to imagine exactly how Golden 
- Beard and Ali Baba, and that strange, illogical young girl, 
Ilse Dumont, had escaped from the Volhynia. 

Probably, in the darkness, the fishing-boat which they 
expected had signaled in some way or other. No doubt the 
precious trio had taken to the water in their life-jackets and 
had been picked up even before armed sailors on the Vol- 
hynia descended to their empty staterooms and took 
possession of what luggage could be discovered, and of the 
three bombs with their charred wicks still soaking on the 
sopping bed. 

And now the affair had finally ended, Neeland believed, 
in spite of Captain West’s warnings. For how could three 
industrious conspirators in a fishing-smack out at sea do 
him any further damage? 

If they had managed to relay information concerning 
him to their friends ashore by some set of preconcerted 
signals, possibly the regular steamer-train to and out of 
London might be watched. 

Thinking of this, it presently occurred to Neeland that 
friends in France, also, might be stirred up in time to 
offer him their marked attentions. This, no doubt, was what 
Captain West meant. ; 

He asked if he might smoke, and was informed that he 
might; and he lighted a cigarette and stretched out on his 
chair, a little hungry from lack of luncheon, a trifle tired 
from lack of sleep, but, in virtue of his vigorous and youthful 
years, comfortable, contented, and happy. Never, he 
admitted, had he had such a good time in all his life, 
despite the fact that chance alone, and not his own skill and 
alertness and perspicacity, had saved his neck. 

No; he could not congratulate himself on his cleverness 
and wisdom; sheer accident had saved his skin—and once 
the complex and unaccountable vagary of a feminine mind 
had saved him from annihilation so utter that it slightly 
sickened him to remember his position in Ilse Dumont’s 
stateroom as she lifted her pistol and coolly made good 
her boast as a dead shot. But he forced himself to take it 
lightly. 

“Good Lord,” he thought to himself, “was ever a man in 
such a hellish position, except in melodrama? And what a 
‘movie’ that would have made! And what a shot that girl 
proved herself to be! Certainly, she could have killed me 
there at Brookhollow. She could have riddled me before I 
ducked, even with that nickel-plated affair about which 
I was ass enough to taunt her!” 

Lying in his chair, cheek on arm, he continued to ponder 
on what had happened until the motionless vibration no 
longer interfered with his inclination for a nap, and he 
slept there on the rushing train, his feet crossed and resting 
on the olive-wood box. 

A hand on his arm aroused him; the sea-wind blowing 
through the open doors of the mail-van dashed in his face 
as he sat up and looked around him. 

As he descended from the car, an officer of the freight- 
packet greeted him by name; a sailor piled his luggage on a 
barrow, and Neeland walked through the vista of covered 
docks to the pier. 


There was a lively wind whipping that notoriously bad- 
mannered streak of water known as the English Channel. 
There was now nothing visible about it to justify its senti- 
mental pseudonym of ‘Silver Streak.” It was a dirty 
color, ominous of ill temper beyond the great breakwater 
to the northward; and it fretted and fumed inshore and 
made white and ghastly faces from the open sea. 

But Neeland, dining from a tray in a port-holed pit 
consecrated to the use of a casual supercargo, rejoiced, 
because he adored the sea, inland lubber that he had been 
born and where the tides of fate had stranded him. 

Neeland ate cold meat and bread and cheese, and washed 
it do n with bitter beer. 

He was nearly asleep on his sofa when the packet cast off. 
He was sound asleep when, somewhere in the raging dark- 
ness of the Channel, he was hurled from the sofa against the 
bunk opposite—into which he pres- 
ently crawled and lay, still half 
asleep, mechanically 
rubbing a maltreated 
shin. 

Twice more, 
bad-mannered 
British Chan- 
nel was vio- 
lently rude to 
him; each 
time he crawled 


the 


back to stick like a limpet in the depths of his bunk. Ex- 
cept when the Channel was too discourteous, he slept as a 
sea-bird sleeps afloat, tossing outside thundering combers 
which batter basalt rocks. Even in his deep, refreshing sea- 
sleep, the subtle sense of exhilaration—of well-being—which 
contact with the sea always brought to him, possessed him. 


XXIII 


THE ROAD TO PARIS 

OveER the drenched sea-wall, gulls whirled and eddied 
above the spouting spray; the gray breakwater was 
smothered under exploding combers; quay, docks, white- 
washed lighthouse, swept with spindrift, appeared and 
disappeared through the stormy obscurity as the tender 
from the Channel packet fought its way shoreward. 





















There was only one other passenger aboard—a tall, lean, 
immaculately dressed man with a ghastly pallor, a fox face, 
and ratty eyes, who looked like an American and who had 
been dreadfully sick. Not caring for his appearance, Nee- 
land did not speak to him. 

A sailor had lent Neeland some oilskins and a sou’wester, 
and he hated to put them off, hated the calmer waters in- 
side the basin where the tender now lay rocking, longed for 
the heavy seas again, sorry the crossing was ended. 

He cast a last glance of regret at the white fury raging 
beyond the breakwater as he disembarked among a crowd 
of porters, gendarmes, soldiers, and assorted officials; then, 
following his porter to the customs, he prepared to submit 
to the unvarying indignities incident to luggage-examina- 
tion in France. 







Go ahead, Ben.” 


He had leisure, while awaiting his turn, to buy a 
novel, ‘‘Les Bizarettes,” of Maurice Bertrand; time, 
also, to telegraph to the Princess Mistchenka. The 
fox-faced man who looked like an American was now 
speaking French like one to a perplexed official, inquir- 
ing where the Paris train was to be found. Neeland 
listened to the fluent information on his own account, 
then returned to the customs-bench. 

But the unusually minute search among his effects did not 
trouble him; the papers from the olive-wood box were 
buttoned in his breast-pocket, and, after a while, the 
customs officials let him go to the train which stood beside 
an uncovered concrete platform beyond the quay, and 
toward which the fox-faced American had preceded him on 
legs that still wabbled with seasickness. 

There were no Pullmans attached to the train, only the 
usual first- second- and third-class carriages with compart- 
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“Don't worry about Frenchy,” murmured Brandes, with a shrug. 
Stull laid one hand on Curfoot's shoulder, 
drawing that gentleman a trifle nearer, and, sinking his voice, 


“Here's the new stuff, Doc,” he said : “and it's brand-new to us, too” 
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ments; and a new-style corridor-car with central aisle and 
lettered doors to compartments holding four. 

Into one of these compartments Neeland stepped, hoping 
for seclusion, but backed out again, the place being full of 
artillery officers playing cards. 

In vain he bribed the guard, who offered to do his best; 
but the human contents of a Channel passenger-steamer 
had unwillingly spent the night in the quaint French port, 
and the Paris-bound train was already full. 

The best Neeland could do was to find a seat in a com- 
partment where he interrupted conversation between three 
men, who turned sullen heads to look at,him, resenting in 
silence the intrusion. One of them was the fox-faced man 
he had already noticed on the packet, tender, and customs- 
dock. But Neeland, whose sojourn in a raw and mannerless 
metropolis had not blotted out all 
memory of gentler cosmopolitan 

conventions, lifted his hat and 

smilingly excused his intrusion 

in the fluent and agreeable 
French of student-days, before 
he noticed that he had to do 
with men of his own race. 

None of the men returned 
his salute; one of them merely 
emitted an irritated grunt, 

and Neeland recognized 
that they all must be his 
own delightful country- 
men—for even the British 
are more dignified in their 
stolidity. 

A second glance satisfied 
him that all three were un- 
doubtedly Americans; the 
cut of their straw hats and 
apparel distinguished them 
as such. And Neeland 
looked at them once more 
and understood that Broad- 
way itself sat there in front 
of him, pasty, close shaven, 
furtive, sullen-eyed, its 

fancy-waistcoat pockets bulg- 
ing with cigars. 

“Sports,” he thought to 
himself; and decided to main- 

tain incognito and pass as a French- 

man, if necessary, to escape con- 
versation with the three tired-eyed 
ones. 

So he hung up his hat, opened his 
novel, and settled back to endure the 
trip through the rain, now beginning 
to fall from a low-sagging cloud o 
watery gray. 

After a few minutes, the train moved. Later, the guard 
passed and accomplished his duties. Neeland inquired 
politely of him in French whether there was any political 
news, and the guard replied politely that he knew of none. 
But he looked very serious when he said it. 

Half an hour from the coast, the rain dwindled to a rain- 
bow and ceased. Without asking anybody’s opinion, one 
of the men opposite raised the window. But Neeland did 
not object; the rain-washed air was deliciously fragrant, 
and he leaned his elbow on his chair-arm and looked out 
across the loveliest land in Europe. 

“Say, friend,”’ said a voice at his elbow, “does smoking 
go?” 

He glanced back over his shoulder at the speaker—a little, 
pallid, sour-faced man with the features of a sick circus 
clown and eyes like two holes burned in a lump of dough. 

“Pardon, monsieur?” he said politely, maintaining 
incognito, “m’aves-vous fait Vhonneur de m’addresser?”’ 
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“Can’t you even pick a Frenchman, Ben?” sneered one 
of the men opposite—a square, smoothly shaven man with 
slow, heavy-lidded eyes of a greenish tinge. 

The fox-faced man said: ; 

“He had me fooled, too, Eddie. If Ben Stull didn’t get 
his number, it don’t surprise me none, because he was on 
the boat I crossed in, and I certainly picked him for New 
York.” 

“Aw,” said the pasty-faced little man referred to as 
“Ben Stull,” “Eddie knows it all. He never makes no 
breaks, of course. You make ’em, Doc, but he doesn’t. 
That’s why me and him and you is traveling here—this 
minute—because the great Eddie Brandes never makes 
no breaks : 

“Go on and smoke and shut up!” said Brandes, with a 
slow, sideways glance at Neeland, whose eyes remained 
fastened on the pages of his novel, but whose ears were 
now very wide open. 

““*Smoke,’” repeated Stull, ““when this here Frenchman 
may make a holler?” 

“Wait till I ask him,” said the man addressed as Doc, 
with dignity. And to Neeland, 

“ Pardong, musseer; permitty vous moi de fumy ung cigar?” 

““ Mais comment, donc, monsieur! Je vous en prie.”’ 

“He says politely,” translated Doc, “that we can smoke.” 

They lighted three obese cigars; Neeland, his eyes on his 
page, listened attentively and stole a glance at the man 
they called “Brandes.” 

So this was the scoundrel who had attempted to deceive 
the young girl who had come to him that night in his studio, 
bewildered with what she believed <o be her hopeless 
disgrace! 

Ben Stull began to speak; and presently Neeland dis- 
covered that the fox-faced man’s name was Doc Curfoot, « 
that he had just arrived from London on receipt of a tele- 
gram from them, and that they themselves had landed the 
night before from a transatlantic liner to await him here. 

Doc Curfoot checked the conversation, which was be- 
coming general now, saying that they’d better be very sure 
that the man opposite did not understand English before 
they became careless. 

‘‘ Musseer,” he added suavely to Neeland, who looked up 
with a polite smile, “parly-voo anglay?” 

“Je parle Francais, monsieur.” 

“JT get him,” said Stull sourly. “I knew it, anyway. He’s 
got the sissy manners of a Frenchy, even if he don’t look the 
part. No white man tips his lid to nobody except a swell 
skirt.” 

Brandes, imperturbable, rolled his cigar into the corner of 
his mouth and screwed his greenish eyes to narrow slits. 

“You got our wire, Doc?’’ 

“Why am I here if I didn’t?” 

“Sure. Have an easy passage?” 

Doc Curfoot’s foxy visage still wore traces of the greenish 
pallor; he looked pityingly at Brandes—self-pityingly. 

“Say, Eddie, that was the worst I ever seen. A freight- 
boat, too. I was that sick I hoped she’d turn turtle! And, 
nab it from me, if you hadn’t wired me S. O. S., I’d have 
waited over for the steamer-train and the regular boat!” 

“Well, it’s S. O. S., all right, Doc. I got a cable from 
Quint this morning saying our place in Paris is ready, and 
we're to be there and open up to-night——”’ 

‘What place?” demanded Curfoot. 

“Sure, I forgot. You don’t know anything yet, do you?” 

“Eddie,” interrupted Stull, “let me do the talking this 
time, if you please.” And, to Curfoot: “Listen, Doc: We 
Was up against it. You heard. Every little thing has went 
wrong since Eddie done what hé done—everything.. Look 
what’s happened since Maxy Venem got sore, and he and 
Minna started out to get him! Morris Stein takes away the 
Silhouette Theater from us, and we can’t get no time for 
‘Lilith’ on Broadway. We got on the road and bust. All 
our Saratoga winnings goes; also what we got invested with 
Parson Smawley when the bulls pulled Quint’s——” 


The Dark Star 


“Ah, f’r the lov’a Mike,” began Brandes, “can that 
stuff!” 

“All right, Eddie. I’m tellin’ Doc, that’s all. I ain’t 
aiming to be no crape-hanger; I only want you both to 
listen to me ¢his time. If you'd listened to me before, we’d 
have been in Saratoga to-day in our own machines. But no; 
you do what you done! Did anyone ever hear of such a 
thing—taking chances with that little rube from Brook- 
hollow—that freckled-faced mill-hand—that yap-skirt? 
And Minna and Max having you watched all the time! 
You big boob! No—don’t interrupt. Listen to me! Where 
are you now? You had good money; you had a theayter; 
you had backing. Quint was doing elegant; Doc and 
Parson and you and me had it all our way and comin’ 
faster every day—wait, I tell you! This ain’t a autopsy; 
this is business. I’m tellin’ you two guys all this, becuz I 
want you to reelize that what Eddie done was agains‘ my 
advice. Come on, now; wasn’t it?” 

“Tt sure was,” admitted Curfoot. 

“Am I right, Eddie?’”’ demanded Stull, fixing his black, 
smeary eyes on Brandes. 

“Well, go on,” returned the latter between thin lips that 
scarcely moved. 

“All right, then. Here’s the situation, Doc: We’re broke. 
If Quint hadn’t staked us to this here new game we’re 
playin’, where’d we be, I ask you? We got no income now. 
Quint’s is shut up; Maxy Venem and Minna Minti fixed 
us at Saratoga, so we can’t go back there for a while. They 
won’t let us touch a card on the liners. Every pug is leery of 
us since Eddie flimflammed that Battling Smoke; and I 
told you he’d holler, too! Didn’t I?”—turning on Brandes, 
who merely let his slow eyes rest on him without reply. 

“Go on, Ben,” said Curfoot. 

“T’m going on. We guys gotta do something ——-” 

“We ought to have fixed Max Venem,” said Curfoot 
coolly. 

There was a silence; all three men glanced stealthily at 
Neeland, who quietly turned the page of his book as though 
absorbed in his story. 

“That squealer, Max,” continued Curfoot, with placid 
ferocity blazing in his eyes, “ought to have been put away. 
Quint and Parson wanted us to have it done. Was it any 
stunt to get that dirty little shyster in some road-house 
last May?” 

Brandes said, 

“I’m not mixing with any gunmen after the Rosenthal 
business.” 

“Becuz a lot of squealers done a amateur job like that, 
does it say that a honest job can’t be pulled?” demanded 
Curfoot. ‘Did Quint and me ask you to go to Dopey or 
Clabber or Pete the Wop or any of them cheap gangsters?” 

“ Ah, can the gun-stuff!”’ said Brandes. “I’m not for it. 
It’s punk.” 

“What’s punk?” 

“Gun-play.” 

“Didn’t you pull a pop on Maxy Venem the night him 
and Hyman Adams and Minna beat you up in front of the 
Stuyvesant?” 

“Eddie was stalling,” interrupted Stull, as Brandes’ face 
turned a dull beef-red. “You talk like a bad actor, Doc. 
There’s other ways of getting Max in wrong. Guns ain’t 
what they was once. Gun-play is old stuff. But listen, now: 
Quint has staked us, and we gotta make good. And this is 
a big thing, though it looks like it was out of our line.” 

“Go on; what’s the idea?” inquired Curfoot, interested. 

Stull leaned forward; Neeland, staring fixedly at his open 
book, pricked up his ears. 

“Now,” said Stull, in a low voice, “T’ll tell you guys all 
Eddie and I know about this here business of Captain 
Quint’s. It’s like this, Doc: Some big feller comes to Quint 
after they close him up—he won’t tell who—and puts up 
this here proposition: Quint is to open a elegant place in 
Paris on the q. t. In fact, it’s ready now. There'll be all 
the backing Quint needs. He’s to send over three men he 
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He laughed as he spoke, but the princess continued to regard him very seriously 
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can trust—three men who can shoot at a pinch. He picks 
us three and stakes us. Get me?” 

Doc nodded. Brandessaid, in his narrow-eyed, sleepy way: 

“There was a time when they called us gunmen—Ben 
and me. But, Doc, we never did any work like that our- 
selves. Did we, Ben?” 

‘All right,”’ said Stull impatiently. 
“Eddie and I know what we're to do. If it’s on the cards 
that we shoot—well, then, we'll shoot. The place is to be 
small, select, private, and first-class. Doc, you act as capper. 
You deal, too. Eddie sets’em up. I dealorspin. All right. 
We three guys attend to anything American that blows our 
way. Get that?” Curfoot nodded. *‘Then for the 
foreigners, there’s to be a guy called Karl Breslau.” 

Neeland managed to repress a start, but the blood 
tingled in his cheeks, and he turned his head a trifle, as 
though seeking better light on the open pages in his hands. 

“This here man Breslau,” continued Stull, “‘speaks all 
kinds of languages. He is to have two friends with him, a 
fellow named Kestner and one called Weishelm. They trim 
the foreigners, and i 

“Well, I don’t see nothing new 
Curfoot; but Stull interrupted: 

‘Wait, can’t you? This ain’t the usual. We run a place 
for Quint. The place is like Quint’s. We trim guys same 
as he does—or did. But there’s more to it.” 

He let his eyes rest on Neeland, obliquely, for a full 
minute. The others watched him, too. Presently the 
young man cut another page of his book with his penknife 
and turned it with eager impatience, as though the story 
absorbed him. 

‘Don’t worry about Frenchy,’ 
a shrug. ‘“Go ahead, Ben.” 

Stull laid one hand on Curfoot’s shoulder, drawing that 
gentleman a trifle nearer, and, sinking his voice, 

‘“Here’s the new stuff, Doc,” he said; “and it’s brand- 
new to us, too. There’s big money into it. Quint swore we’d 
get ours, and, as we was on our uppers, we went in. It’s 
like this: We lay for Americans from the embassy or from 
any of the consulates. They are our special game. It ain’t so 
much that we trim them—we also get next to them; we make 
‘em talk right out inchurch. Any political dope they have we 
try to get. Weget itany way wecan. Tf they'll accelerate, 
we accelerate em; if not, we dope ‘em and take their papers. 
The main idee is to get a holt on’em! That’s what Quint 
wants; that’s what he’s payin’ for and gettin’ paid for— 
inside information from the embassy and consulates.” 

“What does Quint want of that?’’ demanded Curfoot, 
astonished. 

“How do I know? Blackmail? Graft? I can’t call the 
dope. But listen here: Don’t forget that it ain’t Quint 
who wants it. It’s the big feller behind him who’s backin’ 
him. It’s some swell guy higher up who’s payin’ Quint. 
And Quint, he pays us. So where’s the squeal coming?” 

“Yes; but 
*Where’s the holler?” 
“T ain't hollerin’, am I? 


And, to Curfoot: 


about this—”’ began 


* murmured Brandes, with 


insisted Stull. 
Only this here is new stuff to 
me 

“Listen, Doc: I don’t know what it is, but all these here 
European kings is settin’ watchin’ one another like toms in 
a back alley. I think that some foreign political high-upper 
wants dope on what our people are finding out over here. 
Like this, he says to himself: ‘I hear this kink is building 
ten sooper-ferry-boats. If that’s right, I oughta know. And 
I hear that the Queen of Marmora has ordered a million 
new nifty fifty-shot bean-shooters for the boy scouts. That 
is indeed serious news. So he goes to his broker, who goes 
to a big feller, who goes to Quint, who goes to us. Flag me?” 

“Sure.” 

‘That’s all. There’s nothing to it, Doc. 
us: ‘Trim a few guys for me and get their letters,’ 
Quint, ‘and there’s somethin’ in it for me and you.’ 
that’s the new stuff, Doc.” 

“You mean we’re spies?” 


Says Quint to 
says 


And 


“Spies? I don’t know. We're ona salary. 

bonus for every letter we tind on the carpet. 
at Curfoot and relighted his cigar. 

“Say,” said the latter, “it’s like a creeping-joint. 

a panel-game, Ben.” : 

“Tt’s politics like they play ‘em in Albany, only 
ambassadors and kinks we trim, not corporations.”’ 

“We can’t do it!” .What do we know about kinks and 
ambassadors?”’ 

“No; Weishelm, Breslau, and Kestner do that. We lay 
for the little fellers or spin or deal or act handy at the bar 
and buffet with homesick Americans. No; the fine work— 
the high-up stuff—is done by Breslau and Weishelm. And 
I guess there’s some fancy skirts somewhere in the game. 
But they're silent partners, and, anyway, Weishelm man- 
ages that part.” 

Curfoot, one lank knee over the other, swung his foot 
thoughtfully to and fro, his ratty eyes lost in dreamy reverie. 
Brandes tossed his half-consumed cigar out of the open win- 
dow and lighted another. Stull waited for Curfoot to make 
up his mind. After several minutes, the latter looked up. 

Well, Ben, put it any way you like, but we're just plain 
political spies. And what do they hand us over here if 
we're pinched?” 

“T don’t know. What of it?” 

“Nothing. If there’s good money in it, I'll take a chance.” 

“There is. Quint backs us. When we get ’em coming i 

“ Sh,” said Doc, with a w ry face, “that’ s all right for the 
cards or the wheel. But this pocket-picking 


We get a big 
” He winked 


It’s 


The chauffeur turned a pistol on the half-drowned butler. 

















“Say—that ain’t what I mean. It’s like this: Young 
Fitznoodle of the embassy staff gets soused and starts out 
lookin’ for a quiet game. We furnish the game. We don’t 
go through his pockets; we just pick up whatever falls out 
and take shorthand copies. Then back go the letters into 
Fitznoodle’s pocket - 

“Yes. Who reads ’em first?” 

“Breslau. Or some skirt, maybe.” 

‘‘What’s Breslau?” 

“Search me! What do you care?”’ 

“T don’t. Allright, Ben. You’ve got to show me—that’s 
all.” 

“Show you what?” 

“Spot cash?” 

‘““You’re in when you handle it?” 

“Tf you show me real money—yes.”’ 

“You’re on. I'll cash a check of Quint’s for you at the 
bankers soon as we hit the asphalt. And when you finish 
counting out your gold nickels, put ‘em in your pants and 
play the game. Is that right?” 

“Yes.” 

They exchanged a wary hand-clasp; then, one after 
another, they leaned back in their seats with the air of 
honest men who had done their day’s work. 

Curfoot blinked at Brandes, at his excessively groomed 
person, at his rings. 

“You look prosperous, Eddie.” 

“Tt’s his business to,” remarked Stuil. 

Brandes yawned. 








who had reeled to his feet and was lurching forward to seize the steering-wheel to 
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“Tt would be a raw deal if there’s a war over here,” he 
said listlessly. 

“Ah,” said Curfoot, “there won’t be none!”’ 

“Why?” 

“The bankers won’t let these kinks mix it.” 

“That’s right, too,” nodded Brandes. 

But Stull said nothing, and his sour, pasty visage turned 
sourer. It was the one possibility that disturbed him—the 
only fly in the amber, the only note that troubled his 
clairvoyance. Also, he was the only man among the three 
who didn’t think a thing was certain to happen merely 
because he wanted it to happen. 

There was another matter, too, which troubled him. 
Brandes was unreliable. And who but little Stull should 
i:now how unreliable? 

For Brandes had always been that. And now Stull knew 
him to be more than that—knew him to be treacherous. 

Whatever in Brandes had been decent or had, blindly 
perhaps, aspired toward decency, was now in abeyance. 
Something within him had gone to smash since Minna 
Minti had struck him that night in the frightened presence 
of Rue Carew. 

And from that night, when he had lost the only woman 
who had ever stirred in him the faintest aspiration to better 
things, the man had gradually changed. Whatever in his 
nature had been unreliable became treacherous; his stolidity 
became sullenness. A slow ferocity burned within him; 
embers of a rage which no brooding ever quenched slum- 
bered red in his brain until his endless meditation became 
a monomania. nd [his 
monomania was the ruin 
of this woman who had 
taken from him in the 
very moment of consum- 
mation all that he had 
ever really loved in the 
world—a thin, awkward, 
freckled, red-haired coun- 
try girl in whom, for the 
first and only time in all 
his life, he saw the vague 
and phantom promise of 
that trinity which he had 
never known—a wile, a 
mother, and a home. 

He sat there by the car 
window, glaring out of his 
dull, green eyes at the 
pleasant countryside, his 
thin lips tightening and 
relaxing on his cigar. 
Curfoot, still pondering 
over the “new stuff” of- 
fered him, brooded silently 
in his corner, watching 
the others out of his tiny, 
bright eves. 

“Do anything in Lon- 
don?” inquired Stull. 

“No.” 

“Who was you work- 
ing for?” 

“A jock and a swell 
skirt. But Scotland Yard 
got next and chased the 
main guy over the water.” 

‘What was your lay?” 

“Same thing. I dealt 
for the jock, and the skirt 
trimmed the squabs.” 

‘Anybody holler?” 

“Aw—the kind we 
squeezed was too high up 


(Continued on page 112) 

























































ORK is an invention of necessity. 

Man is congenitally lazy. We do no more 
than we must—are industrious in proportion 
to our needs. Those of the savage are sim- 

plest, so his activities are fewest. 
Wealth and poverty are comparative estates. The 
Eskimo is opulent with a knife, a spear, a dog team, and a 
canoe. They provide him with sustenance, hut, fuel, raiment, 
and transportation from one hunting-ground to another. 
The resources of his environment are limited to food and 
pelts. He knows of nothing else, and is, perforce, quite 
happy with a full belly, a fur suit, and an igloo. 
Civilization is the expression of appetites. 
teaches the mind and body new hungers. 
The people who know the most want the most and do the 


Progress 


most. 

Ycarnings multiply with learning. 

ireless habit-maker. 

We remain satisfied with the best at hand until we 
become aware of something different or better. Discontent 
rouses desire and incites effort. We do not exert ourselves 
without guid pro quos. 

There is a definite purpose behind all endeavor. Energy 
seeks inducement. 

The penalty of knowledge is ambition. 

The farm-boy, hitherto unconscious of his shabbiness, 
notes the well-dressed stranger, resents his own patches, and 
begins to scheme ways and means to secure an income 
Contrast alters values and 


Information is a 


which will permit good clothes. 
stirs emulation. 

We are not poor while we do not lack. 

Wit and vision drowse in complacency. 

The Old World still subscribes to the doctrines of caste 
and entailment. There, individuals find placc and occupa- 
tion predetermined. You may come just so far and have 
just so much of this and that. Consequently, millions of 
Europeans and Asiatics go to their graves without having 
measured their capabilities. 

They follow the paths which custom and intolerance 
designate and, denied the high®¥ays, cannot pursue oppor- 
tunity 


FE ficient 


xtravagance 


The Russian oaf and the Hindu pariah might as well covet 
the moon as seek elevation above their designated planes. 

Let ancestry determine status, and multitudes will 
remain inferior and contain aspiration within the scope of 
privilege. 

The caged bird forgets to use its wings. 
stride is not developed in the stable-stall. 

New ideas aren’t born where old notions have not died. 

When man is compelled to accede to unalterable condi- 
tions, he accepts the trimmings as well. If he can’t change 
the rules, he seldom questions the tools. 

Ingenuity flourishes only in liberty. Enterprise is the 
product of equality. We are inventive under incentive. 

Nations advance and individuals improve in open com- 
petition. Give men the chance to have whatever they 
deserve, and they’ll employ imagination, daring, pertinacity 
to the extreme. 

We are naturally selfish. The very state itself is a device 
for the furtherance of selfishness. We cooperate commun- 
ally, because we can achieve farther in groups than by 
acting independently. 

Republics thrive beyond monarchies, in that they bestow 
upon each citizen the full rights of all his fellows. Every- 
body may have what anybody possesses. 

America has carried out her spectacular program solely 
through ceaseless vying and trying, fostered by the broadest 
democracy. 

Here, no hope is futile, no adventure need be vain. 
Not an inch of land or one penny is permanently vested. 


The winning 


confidence. 

What we have accomplished represents the outlet-genius 
—dreams and enthusiasms which old nations thralled by 
tyranny and stalled by intolerance. 
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We typify the excesses of reaction characteristic 
of a sudden shift from prohibition to license. The accum- 
ulated longings of forebears, their stifled originality, and 
pent-up temperaments are, by law of heredity, now mani- 
festing themselves. 

Thrift and caution are not yet national traits. 

We mainly earn to spend, but we create on such ex- 
travagant scales that extravagance does not threaten. our 
promise. 

On the contrary, American cunning and adeptness are 
probably due to the very love of luxury which grips all 
classes in these United States. 

If we did not so prize comfort and convenience, we would 
not strive and drive so boldly. 

We're the best dressed, the best housed, the best nurtured 
community on earth—and, for all that, the laziest. We 
resent unnecessary labor and avoid it on every possible 
occasion. 

We think in terms of machinery. Our heads are filled 
with wheels. ; 

We are cash spendthrifts, but minute misers. 

Others hoard pennies and waste hours. The secret of 
American supremacy is in the application of power to 
performance. 

We attempt nothing by hand or foot that may be expe- 
dited and cheapened through electricity, gasoline, and 
steam. Thus, we have abundant leisure to wonder and 
ponder and perfect. 

Automatic tool, elevator, trolley, gas-range, and the 
Countless devices which backward countries have not 
felt they can universally afford are investments, not 
expense. 

Why should we drudge while there are giants to train for 
Service--magic messengers waiting on the wire—cyclopean 


smiths to swing ton hammers—Titans to dig and fetch and 
hew and plow and harvest? 

Our particular job is putting them on the job. Speed 
stretches our days. We extract more from a modern year 
than laggard ages gleaned from a decade. 

We are not sure of their hiding-places; but air, water, 
and earth conceal incalculable forces destined further to 
simplify and amplify our activities. Investigation will 
reveal them. 

Scheming and dreaming made us potent. We must 
be equipped with implements and vehicles which will keep 
us fresh and vital—do nothing by the expenditure of 
vitality which can be easier handled by artifice. 

The common problem is haste. . Destiny calls to us: 

“Overtake the old man with the scythe; head him 
off by telephone; beat him to it while you may! He’s 
counting every sand in your allotted hour-glass—so must 
you!”? 

This is not a brief for the automobile, but an economic 
and psychological explanation of its popularity. 

Three million have been sold, and a million more will be 
purchased through the coming year. 

This means that more individuals own motor-cars than 
homes. Trade-statistics show that ninety per cent. of the 
purchasers are wage-earners, farmers, and small trades- 
Pro-rated, the initial outlay exceeds five hundred 
figured to the minimum, is annu- 


men. 
dollars and up-keep, 
ally half as much. 
The automobile must of necessity buy itself as it runs 
along. Four million would not be in use if the outlay were 
not less than the return. 
We are extravagant—but efficiently so. 





b gers is a smooth-coated, 
full-blooded Irish terrier, son of 
Terrence and Biddy and brother 
of Michael, born on Meringe Plan- 
tation, Ysabel Island, one of the 
British Solomons. When he is six 
months old, Tom Haggin, his 
owner, gives him to Captain Van 
Horn, skipper of the sixty-foot 
ketch, Arangi, who uses his vessel 
chiefly for “blackbirding’’—that 
is, carrying new-caught cannibal 
blacks to labor on the island planta- 
tions, and returning them to their 
homes when the term of their con- 
tract has expired. Van Horn is now 
on one of these return-voyages to 
the island of Malaita. 

Jerry quickly adapts himself to 
his completely changed environ- 
ment, in spite of a wild dog on the 
vessel and his hatred of the blacks, 
and is all devotion to the skipper, 
who becomes very fond of the 
puppy. But this new phase of 
Jerry’s existence is very brief. The 
iollowing day, part of the Arangi’s 
human cargo is discharged at Langa 
Langa, and Somo is reached in the 
afternoon. The traders among the 
islands are in constant danger of 
assassination, and Van Horn and 
his mate, Borckman, are ever on 
the alert, but Bashti, the aged and 
crafty Somo chief, somewhat dis- 
arms suspicion by bringing his wives 
and other women on board. While 
Van Horn is arranging to take a new 
set of blacks back to the planta- 
tions, a prearranged massacre is 
successfully carried out. Not one of 
the passengers orcrew escapes death 
or capture, but Jerry, attacking one 
of the blacks, is kicked overboard, 
and rescued by a boy. The dog, 
tied by the legs, is sent to the canoe- 
house as part of the loot, but the 
boy steals into its forbidden pre- 
cincts and carries him away. 


HE boy’s name, as Jerry was to learn, was Lamai, 
and to Lamai’s house Jerry was carried. It was 
not much of a house, even as cannibal grass 
houses go. On an earthen floor, hard-packed of 

the filth of years, lived Lamai’s father and mother and a 
spawn of four younger brothers and sisters. A thafched roof 
that leaked in every heavy shower leaned to a wabbly ridge- 
pole over the floor. The walls were even more pervious to a 
driving rain. In fact, the house of Lumai, who was the 
father of Lamai, was the most miserable house in all Somo. 

Lumai, the house-master and family head, unlike most 
Malaitans, was fat. And of his fatness, it would seem, had 
been begotten his good nature with its allied laziness. But 
as the fly in his ointment of jovial irresponsibility was his 
wife, Lenerengo—the prize shrew of Somo, who was as lean 
about the middle and all the rest of her as her husband was 
rotund, who was as remarkably sharp-spoken as he was 
soft-spoken, who was as ceaselessly energetic as he was 
unceasingly idle, and who had been born with a taste for the 
world as sour in her mouth as it was sweet in his. 

The boy merely peered into the house as he passed around 
it to the rear, and he saw his father and mother, at opposite 
corners, sleeping without covering, and, in the middle of 
the floor, his four naked brothers and sisters curled together 
in a tangle, like a litter of puppies. All about the house, 
which, in truth, was scarcely more than an animal lair, was 
an earthly paradise. The air was spicily and sweetly heavy 
with the scents of wild aromatic plants and gorgeous tropic 
Overhead, three breadfruit trees interlaced their 
noble branches. Banana and plantain trees were burdened 
with great bunches of ripening fruit. And huge golden 
melons of the papaia, ready for the eating, globuled directly 
from the slender-trunked trees not one-tenth the girth of the 


bloom Ss. 


Down by the water's edge, so close that his forefeet 
for Skipper. thrust his nose heavenward 
garmenture of tender 


and delicate ferns. 


Maddened by the sound of the water, Jerry had first to 
endure an embracing and hugging from the boy, who, 
squatted on his hams, rocked back and forth, and mumbled 
a strange little crooning song. And Jerry, lacking articulate 
speech, had no way of telling of his thirst. 

Next, Lamai tied him securely with a sennit cord about 
the neck and untied the cords that bit into his legs. So numb 
was Jerry from lack of circulation, and so weak from lack 
of water through part of a tropic day and all of a tropic 
night, that he stood up, tottered, and fell, and, time and 
again, essaying to stand, floundered and fell. And Lamai 
understood, or tentativ ely guessed. He caught up a coconut 

calabash attached to the end of a stick of bamboo, dipped 
into the greenery of ferns, and presented to Jerry the cala- 
bash brimming with the precious water. 

Jerry lay on his side at first as he drank, until, with the 
moisture, life flowed back into the parched channels of him, 
so that soon, still weak and shaky, he was up and braced 
on all four wide-spread legs and still eagerly lapping. 
The boy chuckled and chirped his delight in the spectacle, 
and Jerry found surcease and easement sufficient to enable 
him to speak with his tongue after the heart-eloquent 
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fruits they bore. 
for Jerry, most delight- 
ful of all, there was the 
gurgle and splash of a 
brooklet that pursued 
its invisible way over 


mossy stones under a 


corvaionT, 1917, 
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sted in the water, Jerry sat down, his heart bursting 


t the sun, and wailed his woe 
~ 


manner of dogs. He 
took his nose out of the 
calabash and, with his 
rose-ribbon strip of 
tongue, licked Lamai’s 
hand. And Lamai, in 
ecstasy over this estab- 
lishment of common 
speech, urged the cala- 
bash back under Jerry’s nose, and Jerry drank again. 

_He continued to drink. He drank until his sun-shrunken 
sides stood out like the walls of a balloon. And all went 
well, and would have continued to go well, had not Lamai’s 
mother, Lenerengo, just awakened, stepped across her black 
litter of progeny and raised her voice in shrill protest against 
her eldest born’s introducing of one more mouth and much 
more nuisance into the household. 

A squabble of human speech followed, of which Jerry 
knew no word, but of which he sensed the significance. 
Lama: was with him and for him. Lamai’s mother was 
against him. She shrilled and shrewed her firm conviction 
that her son was a fool and worse, because he had neither 
the consideration nor the silly sense of a fool’s solicitude for 
a hard-worked mother. She appealed to the sleeping 

umal, who awoke heavily and fatly, muttered and mum- 
bled easy terms of Somo dialect to the effect that it was 

4 most decent world, that all puppy-dogs and eldest-born 
Sons were right delightful things to possess, that he had 
hever yet starved to death, and that peace and sleep were 
the finest things that ever befell the lot of mortal man—and, 
in token thereof, back into the peace of sleep, he snuggled 
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his nose into the biceps of his 
arm for a pillow and proceeded 
tosnore. But Lamai, eyesstub- 
bornly sullen, with mutinous 
foot-stampings and a perfect 
knowledge that all was clear 
behind him to leap and flee 
away if his mother rushed upon 
him, persisted in retaining his 
puppy-dog. In the end, after 
an harangue upon the worth- 
lessness of Lamai’s father, she 
went back to sleep. 

Ideas begetideas. Lamaihad 
learned how astonishingly 
thirsty Jerry had been. This 
engendered the idea that he 
might be equally hungry. So 
he applied dry branches of wood 
to the smoldering coals he dug 
out of the ashes of the cooking- 
fire,and built a large fire. Into 
this, as it gained strength, he 
placed many stones from a con- 
venient pile, eachfire-blackened 
in token that it had been simi- 
larly used many times. Next, 
hidden under the water of the 
brook in a netted hand-bag, he 
brought to light the carcass of a 
fat wood-pigeon he had snared 
the previous day. He wrapped 
the pigeon in green leaves, and, 
surrounding it with the hot 
stones from the fire, covered 
pigeon and stones with earth. 

When, after a time, he re- 
moved the pigeon and stripped 
from it the scorched wrappings 
of leaves, it gave forth a scent 
so savory as to prick up Jerry’s ears and set his nostrils to 
quivering. When the boy had torn the steaming carcass 
across and cooled it, Jerry’s meal began; nor did the meal 
cease till the last sliver of meat had been stripped and 
tongued from the bones and the bones crunched and crackled 
to fragments and swallowed. All throughout the meal, 
Lamai made love to Jerry, crooning over and over his little 
song, and patting and caressing him. 

On the other hand, refreshed by the water and the meat, 
Jerry did not reciprocate so heartily in the love-making. 
Polite was he, and received his petting with soft-shining eyes, 
tail-waggings, and the customary body-wrigglings; but he 
was restless, and continually listened to distant sounds and 
yearned to be gone. This was not lost upon the boy, who, 
before he curled himself down to sleep, securely tied to a 
tree the end of the cord that was about Jerry’s neck. 

After straining against the cord for a time, Jerry surren- 
dered and slept. But not forlong. Skipper was too much 
with him. He knew, and yet he did not know, the irretriev- 
able, ultimate disaster to Skipper. So it was, after low 
whinings and whimperings, that he applied his sharp 
first teeth to the sennit cord and chewed upon it till it 
parted. 

Free, like a homing pigeon, he headed blindly and directly 
for the beach and the salt sea, over which had floated the 
Arangi, on her deck Skipper in command. Somo was largely 
deserted, and those that were in it were sunk in sleep. So 
no one vexed him as he trotted through the winding path- 
ways bétween the many houses. Turning to the right until 
he was past the sea-wall, he came on down to the beach. 
No Arangi was to be seen on the placid surface of the 
lagoon. All about him was the débris of the feast. Many 
of the feasters had not troubled to return to their houses, 
but lay about on the sand, in the mid-morning sunshine— 
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All throughout the 
meal, Lamai made love 
to Jerry, crooning over 
and over his little song. 
and patting and caress- 


ing him 


men, women, and children, and 
entire families—wherever they 
had yielded to slumber. 

Down by the water’s edge, so close 
that his forefeet rested in the water, Jerry sat down, 
his heart bursting for Skipper, thrust his nose heaven- 
ward at the sun, and wailed his woe, as dogs have ever 
wailed since they came in from the wild woods: to the 
fires of men. : 

And here Lamai found him, hushed his grief against his 
breast with cuddiing arms, and carried him back to the 
grass house by the brook. Water he offered, but Jerry could 
drink no more. Love he offered, but Jerry could not forget 
his torment of desire for Skipper. In the end, disgusted 
with so unreasonable a puppy, Lamai forgot his love in his 
boyish savageness, clouted Jerry over the head, right side 
and left, and tied him as few white men’s dogs have ever 
been tied. For, in his way, Lamai was a genius. He had 
never seen the thing done with any dog, yet he devised, on 
the spur of the moment, the invention of tying Jerry witha 
stick. The stick was of bamboo, four feet long. One end 
he tied shortly to Jerry’s neck; the other end, just as shortly 
to a tree. All that Jerry’s teeth could reach was the stick, 
and dry and seasoned bamboo can defy the teeth of any dog. 


XIII 


For many days, tied by the stick, Jerry remained Lamai’s 
prisoner. It was not a happy time, for the house of Lumai 
was a house of perpetual bickering and quarreling. Lamai 
fought pitched battles with his brothers and sisters for 
teasing Jerry, and these battles invariably culminated in 
Lenerengo taking a hand and punishing all her brood. 

After that, as a matter of course and on general principles, 
she would have it out with Lumai, whose soft voice always 
was for quiet and repose, and who always, at the end of a 
tongue-lashing, took himself off to the canoe-house for a 
couple of days. Here, Lenerengo was helpless. Into the 
canoe-house of the stags, no Mary (woman) might venture. 

Jerry did discover a liking for Lamai, but it was not strong 


or passionate. Rather wasit 
out of gratitude, for it was 
only Lamai who saw to it that 
he received food and water. 
Yet this boy was no Skipper, 
10 Mister Haggin. 
it was the first time in his 
life that Jerry had been tied up, and he did not 
like it. Vainly he hurt his teeth, some of which 
were loosening under the pressure of the second teeth rising 
underneath. The stick was stronger than he. Although 
he did not forget Skipper, the poignancy of his loss faded 
with the passage of time, until uppermost in his mind was 
the desire to be free. 

But when the day came that he was freed, he failed to 
take advantage of it and scuttle away for the beach. It 
chanced that Lenerengo released him. She did it deliber- 
ately, desiring to be quit of him. But when she untied Jerry, 
he stopped to thank her, wagging his tail, and smiling up at 
her with his hazel-brown eyes. She stamped her foot at him 
to be gone, and uttered a harsh and intimidating cry. This, 
Jerry did not understand, and so unused was he to fear that 
he could not be frightened into running away. He ceased 
wagging his tail, and, though he continued to look up at her, 
his eyes no longer smiled. Her action and noise he identi- 
fied as unfriendly, and he became alert and watchful, pre- 
pared for whatever hostile act she might next commit. 

Again she cried out and stamped her foot. The only” 
effect on Jerry was to make him transfer his watchfulness to 
the foot. This slowness in getting away, now that she had 
released him, was too much for her short temper. She 
launched the kick, and Jerry, avoiding it, slashed her ankle. 

War broke on the instant, and that she might have killed 
Jerry in her rage was highly probable had not Lamai ap- 
peared on the scene. The stick untied from Jerry’s neck 
told the tale of her perfidy and incensed Lamai, who sprang 
between and deflected the blow with a stone poi-pounder 
that might have brained Jerry. 

Lamai was now the one in danger of grievous damage, 
and his mother had just knocked him down with a clout 
alongside the head when poor Lumai, roused from sleep by 
the upgoar, ventured out to make peace. Lenerengo, as 
usual, forgot everything else in the fiercer pleasure of berat- 
ing her spouse. 

The conclusion of the affair was harmless enough. The 
children stopped their crying; Lamai retied Jerry with the 
stick; Lenerengo harangued herself breathless, and Lumai 
departed with hurt feelings for the canoe-house, where stags 
could sleep in peace and Marys pestered not. 

That night, in the circle of his fellow stags, Lumai recited 
his sorrows and told the cause of them—the puppy-dog 
which had come on the Arangi. It chanced that Agno, 
chief of the devil-devil doctors, or high priest, heard the 
tale, and recollected that he had sent Jerry to the canoe- 
house along with the rest of the captives. Half an hour 
later, he was having it out with Lamai. Beyond doubt, the 
boy had broken the tabu, and privily he told him so, until 
Lamai trembled and wept and squirmed abjectly at his 
feet, for the penalty was death. 

It was too good an opportunity to get a hold over the boy 
for Agno to misplay it. A dead boy was worth nothing to 
him, but a living boy whose life he carried in his hand would 
serve him well. Since no one else knew of the broken tabu, 
he could afford to keep quiet. So he ordered Lamai forth- 
right down to live in the youths’ canoe-house, there to begin 
his novitiate in the long series of tasks, tests, and ceremonies 
that would graduate him into the bachelors’ canoe-housé 
and half-way along toward being a recognized man. 


XIV 
In the morning, obeying the devil-devil doctor’s com- 


mands, Lenerengo tied Jerry’s feet together, not without 4 
struggle in which his head was banged about and her hands 
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Agno made to stop him, but Bashti interposed. “Let be.” he said. “Let the dog convict himself before my eyes.’ And Jerry did, 
uncovering two eggs, breaking them, and lapping that portion of their precious contents which was not spilled and wasted in the sand 
























“No, I say, and say again; 
no, no, no, no! Wives 


are nuisances 


were scratched. Then she carried him down through the 
village to Agno’s house. As he lay thus on the ground, 
while Lenerengo went to notify Agno, the wild dog he had 
bullied on the Arangi came up and sniffed at him. At first 
he sniffed at a distance, ready for instant flight. Then he 
drew cautiously closer. Jerry watched him with smoldering 
eyes. At the moment the wild dog’s nose touched him, he 
uttered a warning growl. Wild dog sprang back and whirled 
away in headlong flight for a score of yards before he learned 
that he was not pursued. 

Again he came back cautiously, as it was the instinct in 
him to stalk wild game, crouching so close to the ground that 
almost his belly touched. He lifted and dropped his feet 
with the lithe softness of a cat, and, from time to time, glanced 
to right and to left as if in apprehension of some flank attack. 
Then he resumed his stealthy advance on the Irish terrier. 

What might have happened there is no telling, for, at 
that moment, Bashti’s eyes chanced to rest on the golden 
puppy for the first time since the capture of the Arangi. 

“What name that fella dog?” he cried out sharply, 
causing wild dog to crouch down again and attracting 
Lenerengo’s attention. 

She cringed in fear to the ground before the terrible old 
chief and quavered a recital of the facts. Her good-for- 













nothing boy, Lamai, had picked 

the dog from the water. It had 
been the cause of much 
trouble in her house. But 
now Lamai had gone to live 
with the youths, and she was 
carrying the dog to Agno’s 
house, at Agno’s express 
command. 

“What name that dog stop 
along you?” Bashti de- 
manded directly of Agno. 

“Me kai-kai [eat] along 

him,’ came the answer. “ Him fat 
fella dog. Him good fella dog 
kai-kai.”’ 

Into Bashti’s alert old brain 
flashed an idea. . 

“Him good fella dog too much,” 
he announced. “Better you eat ’m 
bush fella dog,” he advised, pointing at wild dog. 

Agno shook his head. . 

“Bush fella dog no good kai-kai.” 

“Bush fella dog no good too much,” was 
Bashti’s judgment. “Bush fella dog too much 
fright. Plenty fella bush-dog too much fright. 
White marster’s dog no fright. Bush-dog no 
fight. White marster’s dog fight; bush-dog 

run. You look ’m eye belong you, 
you see.” 

Bashti stepped over to Jerry and 
cut the cords that tied his legs. And 
Jerry, upon his feet in a surge, was for 
once in too great haste to pause to 
give thanks. He hurled himself after 
wild dog, caught him in mid-flight, 

and rolled him over and over in a 
cloud of dust. Wild dog strove to 
escape, and Bashti doubled with 
laughter at sight of him running for 
his life down the street, with Jerry 

a hundred feet behind and tearing up 

the dust. 

As they, disappeared, Bashti expounded 
his idea. Since all black men’s dogs were 
cowards, all the breeding of all black men’s dogs 
would produce cowards. White men’s dogs were 
courageous fighters. When they were bred, they 
produced courageous fighters. Very well, and to 
the conclusion: namely, here was a white man’s dog in 
their possession. The height of foolishness would be to 
eat it and to destroy for all time the courage that resided 
in it. The wise thing to do was to regard it as a seed-dog, 
to keep it alive, so that, in the coming generations of Somo 
dogs, its courage would be repeated over and over and 
spread until all Somo dogs would be strong and brave. 

Further, Bashti commanded his chief devil-devil doctor 
to take charge of Jerry and guard him well. Also, he sent 
his word forth to all the tribe that Jerry was tabu. No man, 
woman, or child was to throw spear or stone at him, strike 
him with club or tomahawk, or hurt him in any way. 


Thenceforth, and until Jerry himself violated one of the 
greatest of tabus, he had a happy time in Agno’s gloomy 
grass-house. For Bashti, unlike most chiefs, ruled his devil- 
devil doctors with an iron hand. The population of Somo 
believed that Bashti was so ruled. But the Somo folk did 
not know what went on behind the scenes when Bashti, a 
sheer infidel, talked alone, now with one doctor and now 
with another. : 

In these private talks, he demonstrated that he knew their 
game as well as they did, and that he was no slave to the 
dark superstitions and gross impostures with which 
they kept the people in submission. Also, he exposited the 
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theory, as ancient as priests and rulers, that priests and 
rulers must work together in the orderly governance of the 
people. He was content that the people should believe 
that the gods, and the priests who were the mouthpieces of 
the gods, had the last word; but he would have the priests 
know that in private the last word was his. Little as they 
believed in their trickery; he told them, he believed less. 

He knew tabu, and the truth behind tabu. He explained 
his personal tabus, and how they came to be. Never must 
he eat clam meat, he told Agno. It was so selected by 
himself because he did not like clam meat. It was old Nino, 
high priest before Agno, with an ear open to the voice of the 
shark-god, who had so laid the tabu. 

Still further, since he had lived longer than the oldest 
priest of them, his had been the appointing of every one of 
them. He knew them, had made them, had placed them, 
and they lived by his pleasure. And they would continue 
to take program from him, as they had always taken it, or 
else they would swiftly and suddenly pass. 


Jerry found himself well cared for. No children 
or wives cluttered the devil-devil doctor’s house. 
Several old women, a fly-flapping girl of eleven, 
and two young men who had graduated 
from the canoe-house of the youths and 
who were studying priestcraft under the 
master, composed the household and 
waited upon Jerry. Food of the 
choicest was his. After Agno had 
eaten first cut of pig, Jerry was served 
second. But he bore no love for his 
new master. Agno, who had ruled 
by fear so long in his house of mys- 
tery, did not know love. 

The months passed, and Jerry got 
his firm, massive second teeth and in- 
creased in weight and size. He came 
as near to being spoiled as is possible for a 
dog. Himself tabu, he quickly learned to lord 
it over the Somo folk and to have his way and 
will in all’ matters. No one dared to dispute 
with him with stick or stone. Agno hated hin— 
he knew that; but also he gleaned the knowl- 
edge that Agno feared him and would not dare 
to hurt him. But Agno was a chill-blooded 
philosopher and bided his time, being dif- 
ferent from Jerry in that he possessed human 
prevision and could adjust his actions to 
remote ends. 

From the edge of the lagoon, into 
the waters of which, remembering 
the crocodile tabu he had learned on 
Meringe, he never ventured, Jerry 
ranged to the outlying bush-villages 
of Bashti’s domain. Many were 
his adventures. He fought two 
battles with the wood-rats that 
were almost of his size, and that, 
being mature and wild and cor- 
nered, fought him as he had never 
been fought before. The first he 
had killed, unaware that it was an 
old and feeble rat. The second, 

In prime of vigor, had so punished him 
that he crawled back, weak and sick, to 
the devil-devil doctor’s house, where, for 
a week, he licked his wounds and slowly 
came back to life and health. 

He stole upon the dugong and joyed 
to stampede that silly, timid creature by 
sudden, ferocious onslaughts which he 
knew himself to be all sound and fury, 
but which tickled him and made him laugh 
With the consciousness of playing a suc- 


cessful joke. He chased the unmigratory tropic ducks 
from their shrewd-hidden nests, walked circumspectly 
among the crocodiles hauled out of water for slumber, and 
crept under the jungle roof and spied upon the snow-white 
saucy cockatoos, the fierce ospreys, the heavy-flighted 
buzzards, the lories and kingfishers, and the absurdly 
garrulous little pigmy parrots. 

Thrice, beyond the boundaries of Somo, he encountered 
the little black bushmen, who were more like ghosts than 
men, so noiseless and unperceivable were they, and who, 
guarding the wild-pig runways of the jungle, missed spearing 
him on the three memorable occasions. As the wood-rats 
had taught him discretion, so did these two-legged lurkers 
in the jungle twilight. He had not fought with them, 
although they tried to spear him. He quickly came to know 
that these were other folk than Somo folk, that his tabu did 
not extend to them. 

As he ran the jungle, so Jerry ran the village. No place 
was sacred to him. In the devil-devil houses, where, before 

the face of mystery, men and 
women crawled in fear and 
trembling, he walked 
stiff-legged and _brist- 
ling; for fresh heads 
were suspended there— 


He was taught to catch the slightest 
sounds or rustlings from the bush 
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heads his eyes and keen nostrils identified as those of once 
living blacks he had known on board the Arangi. In the 
biggest devil-devil house, he encountered the head of Borck- 
man and snarled at it, without receiving response, in recol- 
lection of the fights he had fought with the schnapps-addled 
mate on the deck of the Arangi. 

Once, in Bashti’s house, he chanced upon all that re- 
mained on earth of Skipper. Bashti had lived very long, 
had lived most wisely and thought much, and was thor- 
oughly aware that, having lived far beyond the span 
of man, his own span was very short. And he was 
curious about it all—the meaning and purpose 
of life. He loved the world and life, into which 
he had been fortunately born, both as to con- 
stitution and to place, which latter, for him, 
had been the high place over his priests and 
people. He was not afraid to die, but he 
wondered if he might live again. He dis- 
counted the silly views of the tricky priests, 
and he was very much alone in the chaos of 
the confusing problem. 

For he had lived so long and so luckily 
that he had watched the waning to extinction of 
all the vigorous appetites and desires. He had 
known wives and children, and the keen edge of youthful 
hunger. He had seen his children grow to manhood and 
womanhood and become fathers and grandfathers, mothers 
and grandmothers. But having known woman and love 
and fatherhood and the delights of eating, he had passed 
on beyond. Food? Scarcely did he know its meaning, so 
little did he eat. Hunger, that bit him like a spur when 
he was young and lusty, had long since ceased to stir and 
prod him. He ate out of a sense of necessity and duty, 
and cared little for what he ate, save for one thing: the 
eggs of the megapods that were, in season, laid in his 
private, personal, strictly tabued megapod laying-yard. 
Here was left to him his last lingering flesh-thrill. As for 
the rest, he lived in his intellect, ruling his people, seeking 
out data from which to induce laws that would make his 
people stronger and rivet his people’s clinch upon life. 

But he realized clearly the difference between that ab- 
stract thing, the tribe, and that most concrete of things, the 
individual. The tribe persisted. Its members passed. The 
tribe was a memory of the history and habits of all previous 
members, which the living members carried on until they 
passed, and became history and’ memory in the intangible 
sum that was the tribe. He, as a member, soon or late, and 
late was very near, must pass. But pass to what? There was 
the rub. And so it was, on occasion, that he ordered all forth 
from his big grass house, and, alone with his problem, 
lowered from the roof-beams the matting-wrapped parcels 
of heads of men, some of which he had once seen live and 
who had passed into the mysterious nothingness of death. 

Not as a miser had he collected these heads, and not as a 
miser counting his secret hoard did he ponder these heads, 
unwrapped, held in his two hands or lying on his knees. He 
wanted to know. He wanted to know what he guessed they 
might know, now that they had long since gone into the 
darkness that rounds the end of life. 

Various were the heads Bashti thus interrogated—in his 
hands, on his knees, in his dim-lighted grass house, while 
the overhead sun blazed down and the growing monsoon 
sighed through the palm fronds and breadfruit branches. 
There was the head of a Japanese—the only one he had 
ever seen or heard of. Before he was born, it had been taken 
by his father. Ill cured it was, and battered and marred 
with ancientness and rough usage. Yet he studied its 
features, decided that it had once had two lips as live as his 
own, and a mouth as vocal and hungry as his had often been 
in the past. Two eyes and a nose it had had, a thatched 
crown of roof, and a pair of ears like to his own. Two legs 
and a body it must once have had, and desires and-lusts. 
Heats of wrath and of love, so he decided, had also been its, 
once on a time, when it never thought to die. 


A head that amazed him much, whose history went back 
before his father’s and grandfather's time, was the head of a 
Frenchman, although Bashti knew it not. Nor did he know 
it was the head of La Pérouse, the doughty old navigator 
who had left his bones, the bones of his crews, and the 
bones of his two frigates, the Astrolabe and the Boussole, 
on the shores of the cannibal Solomons. Another head— 
for Bashti was a confirmed head-collector—went back two 
centuries before La Pérouse to Alvaro de Mendafia, the 


Spaniard. It was the head 
of one of Mendafia’s armor- 
ers, lost in a beach-scrim- 
mage to one of Bashti’s 
remote ancestors. 

Still another head, 
the history of which 
was vague, was a 
white woman’s head. 
What wife of what 
navigator, there 
was no telling. 
But earrings 
of gold and 
emerald still 
clung to the 
withered ears, and 
the hair, two-thirds 
of a fathom long, a 
shimmering silk of 
golden floss, flowed 
from the scalp that 
covered what had 
once been the wit 
and will of her, that, 
Bashti_ reasoned, 
had, in her ancient 
time, been quick 
with love in the 
arms of man. 

Ordinary heads, 
of bushmen and 
salt-water men, and 
even of schnapps- 
drinking white men 
like Borckman, he relegated to tle canoe-houses and devil- 
devil houses. For he was a connoisseur in the matter ot 
heads. There was a strange head of a German that lured 
him much. Red-bearded it was, and red-haired, but even 
in dried death there was an ironness of feature and a mas- 
sive brow that hinted to him of mastery of secrets beyond 
his ken. No more than did he know it once had been 4 
German, did he know it was a German professor’s head, an 


Then he went 
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astronomer’s head, a head that, in its time, had carried 
within its content profound knowledge of the stars in the 
vasty heavens, of the way of star-directed ships upon the 
sea, and of the way of the earth on its starry course through 
space that was a myriad million times beyond the slight 
concept of space that he possessed. Last of all, sharpest 
of bite in his thought, was the head of Van Horn. And it 
was the head of Van Horn that lay on his knees under his 
contemplation when Jerry trotted into Bashti’s grass house, 
scented and identified the mortal remnant of Skipper, wailed 
first in woe over it, then bristled into rage. 
Bashti did not notice at first, for he was deep 
in interrogation of Van Horn’s head. Only short 
months before, this head had been alive, he 
pondered, quick with wit, attached to a two- 


abroad, Jerry with him, and told of the battle 


legged body that stood erect and that swaggered about, a 
loin-cloth and a belted automatic around its middle, more 
powerful, therefore, than Bashti, but with less wit, for 
had not he, Bashti, with an ancient pistol, put darkness 
inside that skull where wit resided, and removed that skull 
from the soddenly relaxed framework of flesh and bone on 
which it had been supported to tread the earth and the 
deck of the Arangi? 


What had become of that wit? Had that wit been all of 
the arrogant, upstanding Van Horn, and had it gone out as 
the flickering flame of a splinter of wood goes out when it 
is quite burnt to a powder-fluff of ash? Had all that made 
Van Horn passed like the flame of the splinter? Had he 
passed into the darkness forever, into which the beast 
passed, into which passed the speared crocodile, the hooked 
bonita, the netted mullet, the slain pig that was fat to eat? 
Was Van Horn’s darkness as the darkness of the bluebottle 
fly that his fly-flapping maid smashed and disrupted in 
mid-flight of the air—as the darkness into which passed 
the mosquito that knew the secret of flying, and that, despite 
its perfectness of flight, with almost an unthought action, 
he squashed with the flat of his hand against the back of 
his neck when it bit him? 

What was true of this white man’s head, so recently alive 
and erectly dominant, Bashti knew was true of himself. 
What had happened to this white man, after going through 

the dark gate of death, would happen to 
him. Wherefore he questioned the head, as 
if its dumb lips might speak to him from 
out of the mystery and tell him the mean- 
ing of life, and the meaning of death that 
inevitably laid life by the heels. 

Jerry’s long-drawn howl of woe at sight 
and scent of all that was left of Skipper 
roused Bashti from his reverie. He looked 
at the sturdy, golden-brown puppy, and 
immediately included it in his reverie. It 
was alive. It was like man. It knew hun- 
ger and pain, anger and love. It had blood 
in its veins, like man, that a thrust of a knife 

could make redly gush forth 

apni and denude it to death. Like 

es the race of man, it loved its 

kind, and birthed and 

breast-nourished its 
young. And passed. 

Jerry stalked stiff- 

legged, with a snarl 

writhen on his lips, and 

with recurrent waves of 

hair-bristling along his 

back and up his shoulders 

andneck. Andhestalked, 

not the head of Skipper, 

where rested his love, but 

Bashti, who held the 

head on his knees. As 

1k the wild wolf in the up- 

= es. land pasture stalks the 

mare mother with her 

newly delivered colt, so 

Jerry stalked Bashti. And 

Bashti, who had never 

feared death all his long life and who 

had laughed a joke with his forefinger 

blown off by the bursting flint-lock pistol, 

smiled gleefully to himself, for his glee 

was intellectual and in admiration of this 

half-grown puppy whom he rapped on 

the nose with a short, hard-wood stick 

and compelled to keep distance. No mat- 

ter how often and fiercely Jerry rushed 

him, he met the rush with the stick, and 

chuckled aloud, understanding the puppy’s 

courage, marveling at the stupidity of life that impelled him 

continually to thrust his nose to the hurt of the stick, and 

that drove him, by passion of remembrance of a dead man, 

to dare the pain of the stick again and again. 

This, too, was life, Bashti meditated, as he deftly rapped 
the screaming puppy away from him. Four-legged life it 
was, young and silly and hot, heart-prompted, that was like 
any young man making love to his (Continued on page 154) 
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Scene from “The Hyphen,” { 
the last production made (i : 
by Charles Frohman (} : PZ 


ry 
The Last Hazard ) e 
HERE wasa ‘\ : 
tragic hint i 
of the des- 
tiny which 
was shaping Charles 
Frohman’s end in 
his last production 
on any stage. It 
was a war-play 
called “The Hy- 
phen,” by Justus 
Miles Forman, the 
novelist. The 
scenes were laid in 
Pennsylvania, and. 
the story dealt with 
attempts to weaken 
the loyalty of German- 
Americans through 
secret agencies. 
The acceptance of 
“The Hyphen” and the 
prompt organization of 
the company established a 
new record in play-producing. 
Up to a certain Saturday 
morning, Charles Frohman had never 
heard of the play. That afternoon, 
the manuscript was put into his 
hands, and he read it. A messenger 


i ~ 
. 


for the scenery. Latethat 
afternoon, Mr. Forman 
called on Mr. Froh- 
man, whom he had 
never met. Without 
any further ado, the 
manager said to the 
author: 
“T am going to 
produce your play. 
We have nothing to 
discuss. A manager 
often discusses at 
great length the play 
that he does not in- 
tend to produce. 
Therefore, all that I 
have to tell you is that 
your play is accepted. 
I have already en- 
gaged the chief actors, 
and the scenery was or- 
dered two hours ago. I 
am glad to produce a play 
on this timely subject, but 
I am especially glad that it 
is an American who wrote it.” 
Frohman was enormously in- 
terested in ‘The Hyphen.” It 
was American to the core; it flouted 
treachery to the country of adop- 
tion; it appealed to his big sense 
of patriotism. He felt, with all the 


was sent off post-haste to find the Charles Frohman’s last photograph, one of large enthusiasm of his nature, that he 


author. In the mean time, Frohman 
engaged W. H. Thompson, Gail Kane, 


and a notable group of actors for the cast, and gave orders 
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which was affixed to his passport (see page 80) 


was doing a distinct national service in 
producing the piece. He personally 


supervised every rehearsal. He talked glowingly to his 
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C The Life of 
CHARLES FROHMAN 


: by Daniel Frohman 


and Gsaac ie Marcosson 
Epitor’s Note—This instalment narrates the tragic end of a great career. 
Always ready and eager to leave the result to fate, Charles Frohman took a long 
chance—and lost out. In the next issue, there will appear a*most interesting 
account of the man himself, who, a great figure as a power in the drama, was 
x i” still greater as a human being in the every-day world of men. 
au 
= The production was a failure. Yet = 
Frohman’s confidence in it was unim- 
paired. He went to see it nearlyevery | ‘ 
night of its short life in New York. He  qeqge@ 
even sent it to Boston for a second ver- Z 
dict, hut Boston agreed with New York. r 
He became greatly attached to For- 
man, and, with his usual generosity, 


friends about it. 
At fifty-five, he 
displayed the 
same bubbling 
optimism with 
regard to it 
that he had 
shown about 
his first inde- 
pendent ven- 
ture. It was 
a remarkable 
tribute to the 
incessant exu- 
berance of the man. 
Now began 
thelast of the chain 
of dramatic events 
which ended in his 
death. Assoonas “The 
Hyphen’’ was an- 
nounced, Frohman 


© CHARLES FROHMAN 
At a rehearsal of 
“The Hyphen,.” 
showing the author, Jus- 
tus Miles Forman, who 
perished with Mr. Frohman 


began to get threatening let- 

ters, warning him that it would 

be a mistake to produce so sen- 

saticnal a play in the midst of such an 
acute international situation. The German-Americans 

of incendiary tendency especially resented it. At all these 
intimations, Frohman merely’ shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled. It made him all the more determined. 

“The Hyphen” was produced April 19, 1915, at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre, before a hostile audience. Un- 
patriotic German-Americans had packed the theater. Dur- 
ing the progress of the play, the dynamite explosions in the 
Broadway subway-construction outside were misinterpreted 
for bombs, and there was suppressed excitement throughout 
the whole performance. 


io 


on the Lusitania (standing at 

left) ; Gail Kane, leading. woman 

of the company, and W.H. Thompson, 
leading man (standing at the right) 


invited him to be his guest on his approaching annual 
trip to England. 

“T want you to come with me and meet Barrie and know 
some of my English: friends,” he said to Forman, little 
realizing that the invitation to a holiday was a bid to death. 

Frohman made ready for his usual trip to England. 
When he announced that he was going on the Lusitania, his 
friends and associates made vigorous protest, which he 
derided with a smile. Thus, in the approach to his death, 
just as in the path to his great success, opposition only 
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Charles Frohman’'s tor 

remains being carried -_ 

or" from the Temple Emanu-E]l, gre 

a New York, after the funeral services } 

Among the honorary pall-bearers on the left are Francis Wilson and Alf. Hayman; on the right, Augustus ' 

Thomas. George Ade, Richard Harding Davis, William Faversham, Otis Skinner, John Barrymore, William ter 

Harris, and Charles Dillingham mc 

unexpected. For one thing, he dictated the whole program for his next Ev 

season’s work—something that he had never done before. When Marie _— 

Doro came to see him to say good-by, he pulled out his little red note- as 

book in which he made entries, and suddenly said: ” 

“Queer, but the little book is full. There is no room to 

/ for anything else.” fr 

/ SS Just as he was warned not to produce “The UL 

/ ~~. Hyphen,” so was he now cautioned by 7] 

/ ">, anonymous communications, even by : 
mysterious telephone-messages, 

not to sail. But all this ¥ 

Pre only tightened his lett 

purpose. a. 

He met the 7 

danger with F 

Zz / his usual jest, We 

een : even as he was h : 

soon to meet ‘ 


death with a smile. 
/ On the day before 
E / he sailed, he went to 
ag / bid his old friend Al 
' Hayman good-by. 



















Rita Jolivet, 


sole survivor of 






the little group that 


stood on the deck of A Sa 

the sinking Lusitania / 7. 
and heard Charles qa y 
Frohman say: “Why fear = ~. 










death? It is the most 





en 5 
—~ - 


beautiful adventure of life” " 







made him more doggedly determined. 
With regard to his sailing on the Lusi- ~ = 
tania, his tenacity of purpose proved to be his ” Se 


















Pass- 











death-warrant. ee ; : 
Whether he had a premonition or not, the fact remains — ., / port and landing- 
¢ ] | : : c ° e << card issued to Charles 

that, during those closing days before he sailed, he did and Feahmen befare ental 


said things which uncannily suggested that the end was not 
a 





Daniel Frohman and Isaac F. Marcosson 


Hayman, like all the rest of his friends, warned him not to go on the Lusitania. 
“Do you think there is any danger?” asked Frohman. 
“Yes, I do,” said Hayman. 
‘Then I am going, anyhow,” was the determined answer of the fearless man. 
After he shook hands 
and said good-by, he 
stopped in the door and 
said smilingly, 4 . 
“Tf you want my ad- as Rae: (on Boas St 
dress, just write me in : ue F Coan 
care of the German sub- ae a RMS: LUSITANIA: 
marine U-4.” ‘ 
Those last days before 
embarking were filled 
with strange mellowness. 
Ethel Barrymore came in 
to see him, and they had 
an intimate talk about 
the old days. When she 
left him, she turned for a 
last look and saw that 
there were tears in his 
eyes. That night, in Bos- 
ton, where she was play- 
ing, she received a tele- 
gram from him: 


Nice talk, Ethel. C. F. 


The Lusitania sailed at 

ten o’clock on Saturday 

morning, May 1, 1915. 

Even at the pier, Froh- 

man could not resist his 

jest. When Paul Potter, 

who saw him off, said 

to him, 
“C. F., aren’t you 

afraid of the German 

U-boats?”’ Note sent by Charles Frohman to Ann Murdock when 
Frohman replied, the Lusitania sailed. May 1, 1915, acknowledging 


6 Wi niles the gift of a steamer-basket in the shape ofa ship. 
N 0; I am only afraid It reads: “Little Ann—the little ship you sent me is more 
of the I. O. O64. wonderful than the big ship that takes me away: C. F.” a *F 


His farewell steamer- s 
letter to Charles Dillingham was one of his characteristic 
sketches, showing a submarine attacking a big ocean liner. 

The last lines he wrote as the boat 
went down the bay were prophetic 
of hisdoom. Ann Murdock 
had sent him a steamer- 

(Concluded on page 134) 
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Ann Murdock, 
Charles Frohman's 


last s‘ar 


Charles Frohman’s English friends leaving the church of St. Martins-in-the-Fields, London, after a memorial service 
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Folly decided she did want to, emptied her glass, and asked for more 


The Christening of 


By George Agnew Chamberlain 


Folly . 


Illustrated by A. C. Michael 


N the eve of sixteen, the young person that was 
to become Folly Delaires to a wide world was 
still in the bud; twenty-four hours later, she had 
bloomed. It took Folly and those about her ten 

years to realize what had happened, and just how it came 
about is now recorded for the first time. 

Everybody about her who had had a thought to waste on 
the matter had always looked upon Folly as stupid, almost 
as stupid as she was lovely. Even her background mother, 
who had fed her irregularly and otherwise left her entirely 
to her own resources since the day she was weaned, often 
bemoaned aloud but with an entirely impersonal stare, “‘ Just 
a leetle bit o’ brains behind. that fice, an’ it could marry a 
hearl, it could!” 

There is a law of balance which decrees that this world 
shall not grow too staid, and it asserts itself by occasionally 
springing upon the social stage a personality that is a con- 
centrated negation of conventions, apparently abnormal and 
beyond the common laws of nature. Folly was such. She 
did not have to develop; she was born complete, like a 
thunderbolt from the hand of Jove, and was destined to tear 
a hole through society without even sensing the web through 
which she broke. “Childhood,” “girlhood” were terms 
that did not even touch her. She had never been a child at 
all, but a woman in incubation, and at sixteen, unbeknownst 
to herself, her mother, or the neighbors, she simply, woke up, 
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stepped out from her cocoon finished in every detail, even to 
the item of a small but compact and efficient little brain. 

t would not be fair to tell how long ago it is now since 
Folly was sixteen or what was her unspeakable name at 
that time. Suffice it to say that this episode treats of the 
night that she got around the grumpy stage-door man of the 
Hyperion, who had been more than a match for callow youth 
for two generations. 

“Ere, wot er you doin’ of, pushin’ in like that,’ussy?” 

“Who er you callin’ ’ussy?”’ demanded Folly, to gain time, 
and added, with a bewildering smile, ‘Gran’dad.”’ 

“Get out o’ this. J ain’t your gran’dad.” 

But, by that time, the leading lady was mincing her way 
down the cavernous hall. 

This was the moment for which Folly had been maneuver- 
ing. She had a vague idea of entrancing the leading lady 
with her smile, engaging herself as maid, on the road to 
friendship, and thus securing a first foothold in the magic 
greenroom-land where one could at least glimpse the glare 
of the footlights. In after years, she was to look back with 
wonder at the innocence amounting almost to stupidity of 
one so lovely as herself applying for the position of satellite 
to any star, however fixed in the public firmament. 

“Ev’nin’, miss,” she said, and smiled. 

The leading lady paused, gave one long stare beginning at 
the button on Folly’s tam-o’-shanter and ending at her 
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soiled boots, and passed on, holding to her tilted nose a 
scented square of cambric, as though she feared the shock 
to her nerves of the smell of mud. 

Folly gasped, flushed red with rage, paled, and followed. 
She saw an immaculate person with a gardenia in his button- 
hole and a glossy top hat.in his hand bow low before the 
leading lady, hand her into a modish coupé, and step in after 
her. The carriage rolled away and out of sight, leaving 
Folly still standing at the stage-door and still watching. 

The immaculate individual was Lord Tumper. Folly did 
not know him, and it is even possible that this hurried age 
has forgotten the sixth Earl of Tumper, but there was 
a time when one said, “‘Tumper,” without a prefix, just 
as one said ‘‘Rosebery”’ or ‘Salisbury” or “ Morley,” and 
everybody knew who was meant. It was not that Tumper 
was a great statesman, a master leader, or a superlative man 
of letters, but that people felt he could have been any one 
or all of these things had he not chosen a less part—such a 
part, for instance, as seeing the leading lady home from the 
show. 

When Folly was sixteen, Lord Tumper was sixty, but 
nobody except his servant believed it, and even he had his 
doubts when, at twelve sharp, his master started out to do 
his daily stroll through the Green Park and Piccadilly to his 
club in St. James’s. To the passer-by, he was a man in the 
full bloom of life, a man of forty who had kept a dark poll 
of hair and his body in good trim, and who never forgot 
that he had once held a commission in the Guards. 

To his tailor, he was the genius who had bestowed riches 
by inventing invisible 
stays for dress coats and 
never asked for royal- 
ties on the output. To 
his club-mates, he was 
all things in fuil meas- 
ure, paragon of fashion, 
a source of wit in him- 
self and a breeder of wit 
in others, a model to 
youth, and the envy of 
those whom age had 
vanquished. Lastly, to 
the leading lady, he was 
a triumph of art that 
fanned her own aspira- 
tions to perennial 
youth. 

Lord Tumper looked 
upon himself as a viveur 
in the widest sense of 
the word, a man to 
whom life and the 
knowledge of living was 
a supreme end in itself. 
He passed from one 
scene to another as he 
passed from dainty 
lunch to masterly din- 
her, secure in the con- 
viction that the measure 
of eternity to the indi- 
vidual is threescore 
years and ten. He 
looked upon dotage and 
death as interchange- 
able terms. 

Folly made her way 
home with her head 
bowed in thought for 
the first time in her life. 
About one thing there 
could be no mistake: 
the leading lady had 
simply douched her 








Folly twisted and turned before the woefully inadequate cracked 
murror which hung on the wall over the scaly wash-basin 
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with scorn. Folly was not accustomed to being scorned 
without scorning back. There were at least four cabbies, 
two coster-mongers, and one fish-lady in the city of London, 
who had once considered themselves supreme in the art of 
“cheeking,’”’ who now turned the first corner when they 
saw her coming. - Once, to each, when Folly had opened 
her rosebud mouth and let herself go, had come the blush 
of shame and the sting of bystander ridicule. 

Yet she had taken the leading lady’s scorn lying down! 
First, she was surprised at herself; then she was aroused. 
It made her think, and she thought to some purpose, for her 
mind was fastened on a single objective—the downfall of 
the leading lady. She arrived at a masterly conclusion. 
Stars are by nature invulnerable, but the men that hang 
around them aren’t. 

Just twenty-three hours from the time she left the stage- 
door, she was back again, but this time she did not try to 
goin. She stood outside and waited. At the end of half an 
hour, the coupé drove up and stopped; five minutes later, 
Lord Tumper sauntered around from the front lobby. He 
saw Folly. He looked away, and then his eyes drew slowly 
back until they stared at her steadily. Folly stared back, 
smiled, tossed her curly head, then let her eyes wander 
vaguely, and sauntered up the street. 

Lord Tumper could not be blamed for pursuing the vision 
of lovely youth that was Folly that night. Her tam-o’- 
shanter hung jauntily on one side of her curly head. Her 
hair, tied with a big black bow at the back of her neck, fell 
in frolicking waves almost to her waist. What she wore was 

scarcely noticeable, so 
vitalized by her young 
body were the close- 
fitting jacket and the 
flapper-length skirt that 
swirled above her slim 
ankles. In her cheeks 
bloomed roses, moist 
with the dew of the 
London fog, and her 
big brown eyes danced 
with lights that would 
have shamed the truant 
moon and stars. 

It is always hard to 
catch up with a girl that 
wants to be caught 
But Lord Tumper was 

_ feeling younger than he 
had felt for twenty 
years, and he was by no 
means out of breath 
when he came abreast 
of Folly and, holding 
out a tiny, crumpled 
square of cambric, said 
in a kindly voice, 

“You dropped this, 
my dear.” 

He had not caught 
up with her one mo- 
ment sooner than she 
intended him to, but 
Folly glanced up into 
his face with a startled 
look—a look such as 
you would expect a 
naiad to give you if 
you suddenly accosted 
her when she thought 
she was far from the 
haunts of men. 

“Oh, sir,” she cried, a 
little breathlessly, “I— 
I don’t think so!”’ 
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“Ves, you did,” said Lord Tumper, smiling; “I saw you.” 
Folly took the little handkerchief and studied the beau- 
tiful monogram it bore, a monogram so artistic that not even 
the most expert cipher-reader could have-made out the ini- 
tials of the leading lady. She gave up the monogram but not 
the handkerchief; it was a choice bit of cambric. She 
tucked it in her bodice and walked on. Lord Tumper kept 
step with her. 

“Do you know, my child,” he said, ‘“‘you shouldn’t be 
walking alone in London at this time of night.” 

“Why?” said Folly wonderingly. 

“Because you are too beautiful. Your beauty is a danger 
to yourself.” 

She half paused in her stride, as though startled at the 
thought, and laid her little hand appealingly on his arm. 

“Do you mean everyone will come up to me and—and 
speak to me?” 

“T mean just that,” said Lord Tumper, nodding his head 
briskly. 

“Men are so rude,” murmured Folly, as she stopped 
short before a glaring tea-shop window where pork pies 
big and pork pies small fed flies in anticipation of feeding an 
indiscriminating public. Her gaze fixed on the vast array, 
and tears, answering a sudden summons, gathered in her 
eyes. 

“Why, my dear!” exclaimed Lord Tumper. “ What is it? 
You don’t mean to say w 

Folly bobbed her curly head up and down. 

‘“T’m ashimed,” she said; ‘‘butit’strue. I’m so hungry.” 

Lord Tumper was not at all at home in Tumper House, 
but he was very much at home in his chambers off St. 
James’s Street, where he took Folly for supper. He initiated 
her into the mysteries of plover’s eggs, pd/é sandwiches, and 
a pale liqueur served, though she could not know it, in 
glasses a size too large. 

“Do you think I ought to?” she asked, just touching the 
edge of her glass with one finger. 

“Why not?” said Lord Tumper. ‘But don’t, if you 
don’t want to. You can always have water.” 

Folly decided she did want to, emptied her glass, and 
asked for more. 

“No,-no,” said Lord Tumper. He rose and stood over 
Folly’s chair. ‘J think we’ve both had enough to eat and 
drink for the present. Let’s gointo the other room. There’s 
a tiny fire there to take off the chill, and it’s a lot more 
comfy.”’ 

For him, the leading lady no longer existed. She was 
gone, forgotten, and even if he had had time or the inclina- 
tion to think of her, it would have only been to set her aside 
as suddenly old at twenty-six. He helped Folly to her feet 
and guided her. As they walked, he put his arm around her 
waist so naturally that she did not notice it—not enough, 
that is, to make her start away or struggle. When they got 
into the other room, she gave a swift look around and said, 
with a sigh, 

“Tt certainly is a little bit of all right.” 

“You'll have to learn not to talk like that,” said Lord 
Tumper. ‘Only a lady of fashion can afford to be vulgar.” 

“Vulgar!” cried Folly, pulling away from. ‘“W’y, it was 
a regular toff as used those very words yeste’dy as I was 
passing by.” Then she dropped her face in her hands and 
sobbed, “I know I ain’t no li—lidy of fa—shion, b—but ” 

“Don’t; please don’t cry,” cried Lord Tumper, springing 
forward and catching her in his arms. 

Folly kept on sobbing till she felt the tears trickling 
through her fingers. Lord Tumper dried her eyes and wiped 
her cheeks and kept saying: 

“Wouldn’t you? Wouldn’t you like to be a lady of 
fashion?”’ 

Folly was playing absently with the two perfect pearls 
in his shirt-bosom. 

“Tell me,” she said, in genuine awe: “Are they real?” 

Lord Tumper winced at the mere memory of the price he 
had paid for those two pearls. 

















“They certainly are,’”’ he answered. 
“Tike them out—oh, do tike them out!” begged Folly, 
pulling his face around till he looked straight down into her 
limpid eyes. 

“What for?” 

‘‘Just for a minute. Just to let me see how they’d look.” 

He laid them in her hand, and she jumped up and ran 
to the mirror over the mantel. She held a pearl to the pink 
lobe of each of her little ears. 

“Oh!” she gasped. ‘Oh, do look!” 

He was already looking with all his eyes. Never, in more 
years than he cared to name, had he seen the match of Folly. 

“Please, dear,’’ he said, ‘come back and and let me talk 
to you.” 

Folly did not heed him. She turned this way and that, 
and twisted and tiptoed, but always with her eyes deep in 
the mirror. Lord Tumper looked at her, and his eyes 
narrowed. 

‘What if I should give them to you?” he asked. 

Folly went suddenly still, as though petrified by an un- 
expected sound. 

““Give ’em to me?” she breathed. ‘ Your pearls?” 

‘““Come,” he said; “‘come back to me, and we'll talk it 
over. Would you do anything I liked if I gave them to 
you?” 

“Of course,”’ said Folly, turning her big brown eyes to his 
face. ‘What could you want me t’ do that I wouldn’t like 
t’ do.” . 

““H’m,” said Lord Tumper. “Supposing I wanted to kiss 
you. Would you let me?” 

Folly bobbed her head promptly in assent, folded her 
hands in her lap, and pouted out her bewitching lips. 

For a second, Lord Tumper’s free hand gripped hard on 
the arm of the chair; then he raised it and quite gently 
turned her face to his. He put both arms around her and 
drew her head down till their lips met. He drew back with 
a smile. 

‘““Wasn’t so bad, was it?” 

Folly shook her head. 

“Try it again?”’ Folly nodded and did. 
more,” said Lord Tumper. 

But Folly sighed and disengaged herself. 
about the room, humming snatches of a tune. 

“Come, my dear,” he said; “just one more.”’ 

“One more what?” asked Folly. 

“One more kiss.” 

Folly turned and faced him. 

“Kiss!” she repeated, without a smile, and added, as 
though to herself, ‘‘’E calls that kissin’.”” She stood firmly 
braced on her little feet, her hands on her hips, and stared 
at him. “Stand up,” she said solemnly. 

Wondering, Lord Tumpe. obeyed. 

“Now,” said Folly, “I’m going to show you!”’ 

With a whirl she was on him. Her strong arms locked 
about his neck and gripped his shoulders. Her hands 
seized his head and drew it down. 

There was a swift rustle behind them. Folly looked 
around to see the leading lady standing poised between the 
parted curtains of the door. Folly promptly turned her in- 
quiring gaze into a stare of great insolence. The leading 
lady was panting from her haste, and her cheeks were 
flushed with anger. She gave Folly one glaring glance and 
then turned her flashing eyes on Lord Tumper. 

He had become a thing of wrinkled, yellow clay. His 
padded chest was caved in, and his breath came from it in 
faint little gasps. His shoulders were fallen forward. The 
lights struck out a glint of green from the roots of his dyed 
hair. With his head dropped forward, his collar had sud- 
denly become too large for his scrawny neck. 

Folly looked from the leading lady’s masklike face to 
Lord Tumper and back again; then she picked up her tam, 
tugged it into jaunty shape on her head before the mirror, 
and sauntered across the room. With her hand on the door- 
knob, she turned and flashed a smile at the leading lady. 


“Now just one 


She wandered 
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The girl was standing at laughing ease, her hands in her pockets and one knee slightly bent, as though she were 
only waiting for the noise to stop to tell this jolly crowd all about how it happened 






























































‘You c’n ’ave ’im, Stuck-up,”’ she remarked. 

Folly Delaires, under another name, awoke to her chris- 
tening-day just after turning sixteen. No one knew it was 
to be her christening-day, not even Folly, but there. was 
something in the air that got into her blood the minute she 
woke up, and told her things were going to happen. 

She jumped out of the bed which she shared with her 
mother, gave her face and hands a lick and a promise at the 
scaly, enameled basin that stood on a rickety three-legged 
stand in the corner, donned her clothes, and went out 
cheerfully to meet trouble half-way. 

With her hands stuck boy-fashion into the pockets of 
her close-fitting jacket, and her red tam-o’-shanter hung 
jauntily on one side of her curly head, she sauntered along 
the streets, supremely conscious, but apparently uncon- 
scious, of many an admiring though hurried glance. 

It is not the purpose of this history to follow for the 
entire day the wanderings through London of a healthy 
young girl possessed of a very active pair of young legs. 
Suffice it to catch up with her at about eight o’clock in the 
evening when, having lunched and dined on three Bath 
buns and a tin of coffee, she stood gazing upon the unroman- 
tic wares of an ironmonger. 

Suddenly her eyes fixed on a humbled pile of small pliers 
marked down to twopence each. For a moment, she com- 
muned with herself; twopence, it seemed to her, was a lot 
of money to spend on scrap-iron. Then, with a bob of 
her head, she made up her mind and marched into the shop. 

“Twantoneo’ them,” 
she said to the lone 
salesman. 

“Them wot?” he 
grunted, without look- 
ing up. 

‘Them that’s marked 
tuppence,” said Folly, 
pointing at the pliers. 

The salesman looked 
doubtfully at her, as 
though he thought she 
was making a mistake, 
and, once having 
looked, promptly forgot 
pliers, home, and family, 
all drowned in_ the 
depths of those two 
brown eyes. 

“There, there,” said 
Folly, recognizing the 
symptoms; “buck up 
an’ hand over!’ 

As long as women are 
women, they will con- 
tinue to tell credulous 
man that the reason 
they don’t have pockets 
is that their dressmaker 
simply refuses to put 
them in becauseit spoils 
the figure. The true 
reason is that generic 
woman distrusts pock- 
ets. Folly had two, but 
the only things she ever 
kept in them were her 
hands. While the sales- 
man groped for the 
pliers, she dived into 
one of her stockings and 
pulled out a knotted 
handkerchief. She un- 
tied the knots with the 
aid of her strong, small 
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He held grimly to the double turn he had taken in Folly's hair. 
“Stop it—both of you!” 





The Christening of Folly 





“Here, you!’ boomed Mahoney. 





teeth and disclosed two big pennies. The salesman handed 
over the pliers in exchange. 

“Sure you want ’em?” he asked, striving to delay her. 
“Wot do you want ’em for?” 

“Per’aps it’s to pull me heye-teeth,”’ 
parting flash of a smile. 

Back in her room, and having assured herself that her 
mother was not on the premises, Folly once more fished 
out the knotted handkerchief and, after much play of teeth 
and active fingers, produced from its folds two remarkably 
fine pearl studs. 

Wisdom, looking over her shoulder, would have jumped 
to a double conclusion: Either the pearls were not real or 
they were not Folly’s, and Wisdom would have been 
wrong on both counts. The pearls were real, and they 
were Folly’s—by right of barter. For them she had traded 
two anemic kisses and one full-blooded one. 

The studs were of the old-fashioned kind, each mounted 
on a tiny spiral screw with a patent fastener, to be clipped 
on once they had been laboriously inserted in a shirt-bosom. 
It was these twisted bits of gold that had made a pair of 
pliers worth twopence to Folly. With tongue in cheek and 
puckered brows, she straightened out the little screws. 
Five minutes later, the pearls nestled in the lobes of her 
ears, held snugly in place by the patent fasteners. 

Purring like a kitten and rippling her body in ecstasy, 
Folly twisted and turned, before the woefully inadequate 
cracked mirror which hung on the wall over the scaly 
wash-basin. She snatched up her tam and made for the 

streets. 
* It was not yet ten 
when she appeared at 
the stage-door of the 
Hyperion and passed 
in, jostling the old door- 
man out of a snooze. 

‘“Eve’nin’, gran’dad,” 
she said. 

“Hi, you; wot er you 
doin’ of?” growled the 
old man before he rec- 
ognized her, and then 
added quite tamely, 
“ "Ussy?” 

“Nothin’,” said 
Folly, jumping up on 
his ink-stained deal 
table and swinging her 
slim legs like rival pen- 
dulums before his daz- 
zled eyes. 

“Wot time is it?” 
asked the door-man and 
continued peevishly: 
“Miles too early for 
you, any’ow. Softies 
ain’t due fur ’n hour ’n 
per’aps more.” 

“Speakin’ o’ softies,” 
said Folly; “wot about 
you?” 

“None o’ that,”’ said 
the door-man. “No 
miscallin’ o’ nimes.” 

Folly leaned forward, 
pouted her lips, said, 
*Yum-yum-yum!” and 
made a face in his 
wrinkled visage. 

‘““Gran’dad! 
dad!” 

“Oo er you a-callin’ 
‘gran’dad?’” growled 
the old man. “Seen 


said Folly, with a 
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you once, seen you twice, an’ now it’s fices an’ ‘Gran’dad! 
Gran’dad!’ ” 

“Gran’dad,’ 
show?” 

The old man looked at her and gasped. 

“Don’t know ’oo’s manager o’ the Hyperion? W’y, 
Mahoney, Miss Hignorant, Mister Mahoney!” 

“Don’t sound like a Lunnon name,” said Folly, unper- 
turbed. ‘Not one o’ the leadin’ fam’lies, I’m thinkin’. Is 
’e ‘ere to-night?” 

‘Ere to-night?’”’ mimicked the old man. ‘“O’ course 
’e is. D’ ye think this show could run ’n hour without 
Mahoney?” 

‘Where does ’e keep ’imself?”’ probed Folly. 

‘Sometimes ’e’s in front,”’ said the door-man, “but most 
times ’e’s in the wings, waitin’ to tell the turn ’ow drunk ’e 
must ‘a’ been to ’a’ signed ’em on.” 

*D’ you think ’e’s in the wings now?” asked Folly. 

“No. tellin’,’ said the old man. ‘‘Probable—mos’ 
probable.” 

The next second, his eyes sticking out with horror, he 
was yelling, “Hi, there!” and Folly, with her short skirt 
reefed to well above the knees, was making a rare run for 
it down the dim hall and up the distant steps. 

Mahoney, fat and perspiring, was sitting far front but 
close to a side exit in the crowded house, thinking of things 
to say to the star-lady for sulking and hanging back on her 
call because he had refused her a raise, and of other things, 
slightly different, as art required, to say to the blockhead 
of a property-man for letting the curtain go up before she 
had appeared in the wings, when, suddenly, earth, stars, 
moon, and the Hyperion sank from under and left him 
stranded in space on a black cloud of doubt surrounded by 
oceans of horror. Was he mad? 5 

Out of the wings had shot a stranger to the house and a 
Stranger to him, Manager Mahoney. He gripped the arms 


said Folly, “who's the manager of this 


With her jaunty tam bobbing atan angle, her nose tilted, and her skimpy skirts held carefully aside, she marched past, colors 
the triumphant colors of youth—flying in her cheeks. 


“Stuck up!" she murmured enigmatically 


of his chair and strove to rise, only to find himself paralyzed, 
overwhelmed by the crushing onslaught of an unprecedent- 
ed fate. He sank back, gasping as harpooned whales are 
said to gasp, his outraged eyes fixed by force of habit on 
the stage. 

But the house was not paralyzed. For the first time 
during that tasteless evening, it sat up and took notice. 
What had it seen? What was it seeing? With a dash that 
many a dancer would have given her teeth—her molars, of 
course—to imitate, a young girl had shot into the blaze of 
the footlights on a dead run, and stopped as suddenly as 
though she had collided with a hurricane. 

She was dressed in a flapper-length skirt and a close- 
fitting jacket, and she wore a red tam-o’-shanter set jauntily 
on her curly head. Her hair, tied with a big black bow 
at the neck, hung rippling down her back, and, from the 
tam down to her little feet, she was altogether lovely. 

For a second, and only for a second, her hands clutched 
at her breast, her flushed cheeks went white, and her eyes 
were big and round with apparent fright. Then her cheeks 
bloomed again; her hands slipped down to the pockets in 
her jacket, and in her eyes and face slowly dawned a won- 
derful smile. It was a speaking smile. It said, ‘‘ Well, this 
is certainly one on me!” 

The house, taken completely by surprise, immediately 
dissolved itself into a thousand individuals. No one had 
time to find out the verdict of the world on the turn, and, 
as a consequence, every man backed his own judgment, and 
the women present followed the lead of their nearest and 
dearest. There were catcalls and boos, but they were drowned 
out by the downright good-will of the clapping applause. 
The uproar, as a whole, was an uproar of general delight. 

“What folly!’”’ gasped Mahoney, and in that gasp a 
name was born. 

A voice from the gods floated down over the turmoil. 

*““Wot-o, purtty; throw usa kiss!” (Continued on page 98) 
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Cupid Grown Old 


A New Adventure of Get-Rich-Quickh Wallingford 
By George Randolph Chester 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 






HE was a young, and a half-shy, half-daring creature—a creature 
to cherish and protect—as, with eager welcome, she dashed among 
the passengers streaming from Number Four, threw her arms 
around the neck of the big, pink-faced man with the pink car- 

nation, and cried, ‘‘ My darling!” 

Total paralysis seized that large and impressive soldier of com- 
merce, J. Rufus Wallingford, and also his fellow soldier, the lean 
and lank Horace G. Daw, more familiarly known as Blackie. Pre- 
pared for most things in life, and with a welcome, too, for most 

things, since they were sopping with wealth from a country 

“clean-up,” they were, nevertheless, unprepared for handsome 

young women with warm, clinging arms, and such words of 

welcome as, “ My darling!” 

‘Aren’t you glad to see your little Susie?” She stood 
on tiptoe to whisper in Wallingford’s ear. “Your Susie- 
Susie-woozie-woozie!’’ But her keen glance turned with 
troubled speculation to the lean and lank Blackie. Who 
was he? A flood of color surged up from the neck of 

J. Rufus as he caught the grin of the diabolic Blackie, 

and he hastily removed the affectionate arms. 

“‘T—I beg your pardon!” 

“Aren’t you Orin Sweetbody?” she asked, her gaze 
straying from the round pink face to the pink carnation. 

The pink carnation! She also wore one! Compre- 
hension dawned on those cheerful birds, Wallingford 
and Daw, as they inspected the half-shy, half-bold 

young creature. A difference of ten years in 
her age, according to the sophistication of the 
guesser; a hardness of feature, which plump- 
ness could not conceal from the eye of 
experience; dark, good-looking, expensively 

































“Pipe the trimmings!’ husked Wallingford, while they waited for papa Wantum 
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staged, but, to one who knew hunter-birds, 


she flaunted a distinct warning—the eyes! 
They were abnormally curved to the 

front, which gave them a piercing 
keenness, particularly when a 

flash like a blaze of sunlight 

attracted her attention to the 
two-thousand-dollar diamond 
in Wallingford’s cravat. Oh, 
this was rich! The oldest 
story in the world, old yet 

ever new, and the richest 

part of it was that the 

city siren should land 

on Jim Wallingford as 

the susceptible rube. 

“Orin, Orin,” chided 
Blackie, “so this is why 
you tried to shake me—you sly 
dog!” And he poked J. Rufus 
in the ribs. 

“Well, well,” chuckled J. Rufus, 
now beaming upon the plump young 
woman, “can this be little Susie?”’ He 
leaned down and husked in her ear, 
‘‘Susie-woozie! 

“Orie!” was the fluttering reply; but 
her sharp black gaze was on the lanky 
fellow, and trouble was on her brow. She 
tiptoed again to whisper, ‘‘Who’s your 
friend?” 

“Oh, just a pick-up,’’ confided. Wallingford, adopting 
the stock principle of ‘safety first’? on any and all oc- 
casions. What was this game—matrimony, badge , or 
plain con.? He made a hasty guess. “Mr. Dawson G. 
Blackie, Susie dear. Mr. Blackie, the future Mrs. Orin 
Sweetbody.” 

She did it! She actually managed a blush! 

“When is the happy day?” inquired Dawson G., as he 
congratulated the happy pair. He was anxious for details. 
Perhaps they’d made some improvements in recent years. 

“Oh, immediately!” The prospective groom was also 
curious to know how they were working it now. 

“Not till Friday,’ explained Susie-woozie, with such 
well-done regret that she missed the grin which passed 
over her head. ‘Uncle Rodney can’t be down from 
Squashtown until then, on account of the church fair.” 
(Same stuff—minister’s niece; same delay, to give time for 
the frame-up. Oh, well, there might be something new in 
the frame-up!) “But you’re to come right to papa Want- 
um’s. He’s so anxious to see you. Shall we go?” 

Would they go? Oh, would they go? Would they meet 
papa Wantum, and kid that hoary old papa, without 
which no matrimonial game could flourish—a papa to all, 
and, in private life, a devil-driver to the gang— Would 
they go? Why, it was like a leaf from a long-forgotten 
book! 

‘T’m in your hands, Susie-woozie””—Wallingford lowered 
his voice—“ forever!” 

‘‘Good-by, Mr. Blackie,” said Susie hastily. “So glad 
to have met you. We must hurry, Orin dear.” And she 
turned decisively to finish the job. 

But Dawson G. Blackie had her other arm. 

“You can’t lose me,” he gaily insisted. “I have a 
little business with friend Orin.” 

\ sudden tenseness in Susie; a sudden, daggerlike glance 

both ways—at her darling and at the man who had a 
little business with him; a sudden hesitation; then she 
hurried on with sudden decision. Papa Wantum could 
handle this unexpected party—whatever he was! 

The high buildings. Boob Orin, until he should find out 
more about himself, discussed high buildings all the way; 
and he was still discussing high buildings when the liveried 
limousine stopped in front of a marble-lobbied apartment- 
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house. Up ten floors, the elevator stopped at a tessellated 

vestibule, and Susie-woozie left them in a tapestried recep- 

tion-room, where four mounted suits of armor leered down 
in drunken crookedness. At the windows, there 
were hangings of costly velours. 

“Pipe the trimmings!” husked Wal- 
lingford, while they waited for papa 
Wantum. 

“Rented furnished,” 
surmised Blackie. 

“Yes; but a place like 

this costs ’°em a thou- 
sand or so, and 
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Again he pressed his Susie's plump cheeks 
between his plump palms 


they can only pull one trick init. Blackie, this is a swell 
mob, and they’re playing it with a bank-roll the size of a 
sewer-pipe. Say!” 

For a long minute the two looked at each other reflec- 
tively; then Blackie began to grin, and Wallingford began 
to chuckle, his big, round face turning red, his eyes halt 
closing, and his broad shoulders heaving. 


II 


WHAT a nice old man papa Wantum was, to be sure! 
Curly white hair, a benevolent smile on his rather wide, 
thin lips, and a warm, cordial manner as he hurried for- 
ward to greet Orin Sweetbody. 

“T knew my little Susie’s Orin would look just like this,”’ 
he told J. Rufus, holding and patting the big palm he had 
shaken, and the blue eyes with which he scrutinized every 
inch of J. Rufus were abnormally curved to the front, 
which gave them piercing keenness. 

“Pleased to meet you.” Big Jim Wallingford’s round 
face beamed with cordiality, and he spread his broad chest 
impressively. “We owe our happiness to you, papa 
Wantum!” 

An actual tear trembled on the lashes of papa’s sharp 
blue eye, though that eye was aware, as it had been all 
through, of the presence of the lean, lank stranger with the 
pointed black mustaches and the air of intense wisdom. 

“T am Cupid grown old, Mr. Sweetbody, Cupid grown old.” 
How clear and free was his benevolent laugh as he turned 
with frank inquiry toward the lank stranger. “Nothing 
gives me such exquisite pleasure as to bring two loving 
hearts together.” 

“How sweet!” sighed the unexpected guest. 

“My friend Mr. Blackie,” introduced Wallingford. 
“Dawson, Mr. Wantum; Dawson G. Blackie, Mr. 
Wantum, is a war-munitions agent, and I’d like to take 
your advice about an investment he offers me.” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” immediately remarked papa Wantum, 
and something lifted from his benevolent brow—per- 
plexity; while, at the same time, something extra piercing 
came into his benevolent eye—determination. “I shall 
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be very glad to do all I can for you, Mr. Sweetbody, but, 
of course, we must not let such things mar the bliss of your 
approaching wedding. After that, Orin, my son : 

He stopped abruptly and jerked; the benevolent smile 
froze on his lips; the glitter of triumph congealed in his 
eye, and he shrank as he half turned. A bony finger 
from behind had tapped him sharply on the shoulder. 

“Tt’s only me.” Dawson G. Blackie was grinning 
straight into the widening blue eyes. ‘Suppose we leave 
the loving hearts together, and I'll entertain you.” 

They stared at each other steadily, Dawson G. Blackie’s 
lean forefinger still pressing down on the shrinking shoulder. 
Then a glaze came over papa Wantum’s stare. 

“Certainly,” he agreed: and Susie, with a glaze over 
her pupils, watched the disappearing couple cornerwise. 

“How did you leave the folks in Splayville, Orie dear? 
And how is dear aunt Miriam that you write about so 
much?” 

“Fine, considering,’ returned the hasty voice of Orin. 
“Do you know, Susie, Mr. Blackie has been telling me some 
remarkable things about: the profits to be made in war 
munitions. He tells me——”’ 





Papa Wantum closed the door softly behind him, and 
a benevolent smile was on his lips as he faced Blackie in 
the richly appointed library. 

“What a splendid couple they are! How it cheers my 
old heart——”’ 

“Tie the bull!’’ counseled Mr. Blackie, with roughly 
breaking brusqueness. ‘‘Cork the salve, and let’s step 
over in the light. Now here’s where I declare myself in 
for a fifty-fifty split, or you don’t work.” 

Nothing could exceed the shocked incomprehension on 
the benevolent countenance of the papa of everybody. 

“Mr. Blackie, I cannot even follow the drift of your 
conversation.”’ 

“Oh, cheese, Buddy!”” Blackie threw himself comfort- 
ably on the arm of a big leather chair and lit a cigarette. 
“You can toss gun-mob and yegg-chatter like a wop popping 
corn. And I'll make a bet of a double sawbuck that you 
have the marks of a ball and chain on your ankle. Now 
come to it. Do I split in, or do I go straight out to your 
simp and blow the whistle?” 

‘‘Who wrote you into this, you lippy stiff?”’ exploded 
papa Wantum, his face suddenly purple. “If you got a 
graft of your own, go out and pull it; but if you hex mine, 
I warn you not to walk in an alley alone!” 

“T don’t, anyhow,” soothingly remarked Mr. Blackie. 
“Though why peeve whilst the precious minutes flit? 
You know, petulant pap, that’s my boob you’re stringing 
out there. I’ve spent the day trying to frame him on a 
fifty-thousand-dollar e 

“Fifty thousand!’’ Wantum’s rancor disappeared. 

“Didn’t you know that?” And Blackie’s tone was full 
of incredulous surprise. ‘Why, from the front you flash, 
I doped it that you were playing this prospect for a toppy 
roll. For how much of a fall were you scaffolding my 
Orin?” 

“Nothing!” The benevolent countenance returned. 
‘‘My only joy in life, Mr. Blackie, at present, is to see this 
poor but virtuous girl united in marriage to a good man. 
And if he has fifty thousand dollars, instead of the much 
smaller fortune——”’ 

“T’ll kick you on the shins in just a minute,” cheerfully 
interrupted Blackie. ‘‘I’m hep to you, pater. You're 
afraid I’m a fly cop, but if I was, I wouldn’t tip my mitt 
till you turned your trick, would I? Would I show my 
ace till I had your blue chips up?”’ 

“Look here: If this Orin person has a loose fifty thou- 
sand, and you was with him that long, why didn’t you 
steer him away from here?” Neither benevolence nor 
purple wrath in this—plain business. 

“Do you suppose I didn’t try it?” Then the war- 
munitions agent laughed and extended his cigarette-case. 





Wantum automatically took a cigarette. “Listen to your 
daddy, pap: I got a flash at Orin’s little brown book, and 
it’s fifty thousand heavy; but I couldn’t reach his heart. 
When I saw your Salt Lake Sue lean against his chest, I 
got the answer. Did I wise him to Susie-woozie? No! 
He can be reduced to a mushy pulp through his affections; 
so I let him come. Now, do we divide this big sausage?” 

Papa Wantum lit his cigarette and puffed at it reflectively. 

“Fifty?” 

“Fifty.” 

“Fifty-fifty.” 

Oh, not so bad! Now for the personality, habits, and 
revealed information of Orin Sweetbody to slip Jim Wal- 
lingford. Jim might find it handy to know when and where 
he was born, and why. He couldn’t stall off every reference 
to his past, present, and future with that munitions stuff. 

“Orin’s a wise yap.” Blackie was twirling his pointed 
mustaches, and there was a frown of concentration on his 
brow. ‘‘He wouldn’t tip his total wealth in his corre- 
spondence until he had seen your fairy.” Blackie nursed 
his knee. “Suppose we study those letters before we 
measure Orin for his new frame.” 


III 


Way, here was Percival St. Clair, Susie-woozie’s cousin, 
from Squashtown! A fine, tall, manly young chap, in a 
yellow suit and a pink shirt and a red bow tie; a mop of 
curly yellow hair low on his forehead; the sort of fellow 
who would be considered handsome by young girls and 
elderly spinsters. His yellow eyes were remarkable for 
one peculiarity—they curved abnormally to the front, 
which gave them piercing keenness. Mighty glad to wel- 
come Orin as his new cousin, mighty glad to meet any friend 
of Orin’s; but he was full of a great adventure. 

“What do you think? A gang of wire-tappers tried to 
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make a sucker of me! 
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“The scoundrels!” Papa Wantum’s sudden wrath was 
a credit to him. “The infamous rogues!”’ 

“No!” cried Percival’s pretty cousin Susie. 
are they? We must have them arrested!” 

“What’s the use,” laughed young St. Clair, alias “‘The 
Fried Egg.” ‘They didn’t trim me. We’re some wise in 
Squashtown.” 

“‘Everybody’s on to that game,” suggested -Mr. Blackie. 

“Yes; I’ve heard of it,’ commented the big boob from 
Splayville; and he had the immediate attention of the 
entire company. They were very much interested in every 
word he might say. ‘“‘How do they work it?” 

Oh, he was an easy hick! Pulled the lead-questions him- 
self, and made it pie to drag him up to the point! 

“They work on the dishonesty of their victims,” explained 
papa Wantum, still swelling with indignation. ‘They 
pretend that they can cut in on the wires which telegraph 
the news from a race-track, and hold back the information 
on a race until bets can be placed on the winner.” 

“Oh.” The Splayville boob’s eyes widened as he patted 
the hand of Susie where it lay on the arm of his chair. 
“And don’t they do that?” 

Laughter from the four sophisticated people in the room, 
the four who knew of city ways and city wiles—Susie 
Popping, and Messrs. Wantum, St. Clair, and Blackie. 
Then papa Wantum’s benevolent countenance knotted 
again into indignation. 

“Indeed no, Mr. Sweetbody! They could not get by 
with such a thing. The wire-tapping is bogus, Orin, my 
son, and the pool-room is bogus. When the victim is led 
to bet his money, on the information which comes from the 
bogus telegraph-office, there is a bogus police-raid, in which 
they all scatter in different directions, and the victim never 
sees his money or any of the operators again.” He turned 
once more to bright young Percival, and his voice shook. 
“To think that those nefarious villains tried to swindle 
this mere boy!” 


‘“Where 
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“What did you tell them, Perce?” asked Susie, her eyes 
fascinated by the dancing colors in her Orin’s two-thousand- 
dollar diamond. 

“Oh, kidded ’em!” confessed Percival, with justifiable 
pride in his smartness. “Told ’em I hadn’t the money 
with me, but if they’d call here, I’d go in.” 

“You did!” She was a little slow on the explosive 
answer. She’d been studying the setting of that diamond. 
“Then we'll have them arrested!” 

“You couldn’t prove anything,” put in Mr. Blackie, 
and received a glance of approval from papa Wantum. 
“You have to get the goods on ’em.” 

“Tt would serve them right if we did trap them,” 
asserted papa Wantum warmly, and looked around on the 
company. “If we know what they intend to do, we can 
protect ourselves. We should put up the money just as 
if we were going into the dishonest business, then have 
them arrested, put them where they could no longer prey 
on people of weak morals, and teach others of their kind 
a lasting lesson.” He glanced at Susie. She was still 
absorbed. That rock was worth two thousand if it was 
worth a cent! “And teach them a lasting lesson!’ he 
repeated savagely. 
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“Police! Police! Swin- 
dlers!" It was Orin 
Sweetbody the genuine 
at the telephone, and he 
was alone in the library 








“How much money did they want you to put up, Perce?” 
asked his pretty cousin. He burst out laughing. 

“That’s the joke. That’s why I told them to come 
around. They say they have fifty thousand themselves, 
and they want fifty thousand more to make a big killing.” 

“Fifty thousand!” Papa Wantum repeated the amount 
in an awed voice. “That puts it out of the question. I 
could not spare above five thousand at most.” 

Dawson G. Blackie rose, spraddled his long, lean legs, 
and jabbed his fists in his pockets. 

“Anyhow,” he shrewdly observed, “when a man puts 
fifty thousand dollars to work, he expects a little return 
for his money. All charities pay their expenses.” 

“That’s what should be done!” warmly assented Susie. 
“You’d put them out of business, and teach them the sort 
of lesson they’d understand, if you took their money and 
kept it.” 

“Would you do that, Susie-woozie?” And her Orin 
looked down at her incredulously; then the love-light filled 
his eyes. 

“Indeed I would!” she vehemently declared. ‘‘Shouldn’t 
a woman protect her brothers, her cousins, her husband, 
her—her”—she blushed ever so slightly, and leaned against 
her Orin, but went bravely on—‘“her future children? 
Indeed I would, if I only had the money!” 

“Then you shall do it, my own!” unexpectedly declared 
her Orin, and squeezed both her plump cheeks between 
his plump palms. “T’ll put up the forty-five thousand 
dollars, in your name!” 

Quite a thrill ran round the room. Oh, he was an ideal 
boob! It was almost a shame to waste this fine plant on 
one who fell so easily! 

“Go to it, Sweetbody!” approved 
Dawson G. Blackie, and received a cor- 
dial glance from papa Wantum, who was 
pacing the room and rubbing his hands 
and smiling benevolently. ‘Go right in 
and clean up your hundred per cent. 
from these swindlers, and then you can 
take up my two-hundred-per-cent. muni- 
tions-deal.” 

“Good idea!” laughed young Percival. 
“Why, Susie, you and your husband will 
be millionaires before you know it! Are 
you in for this scheme, papa Wantum?” 
“Am I?” inquired papa. “I de- 

clare I’m all nervous about it. I 
shouldn’t, I know, but—but—it 
would be a good work, and Tf sup- 
pose that we should be paid for it. 
Yes, I will; I'll come in. I'll run 
right down to the bank and get my 
money. Shall we go together, 
Mr. Sweetbody?” 

“Right away!” agreed J. 

Rufus, with enthusiasm, and 
again he pressed his Susie’s 
plump cheeks between his 
plump palms. He certainly 
could be reached through his 
affections—quick! “It’s all for you, 
Susie-woozie!” 
As he rose, there was a flash between 
Susie-woozie and papa Wantum and “The 
Fried Egg.” Oh,this was the limit! Forty- 
five thousand easy, in place of a dubious twelve. Twenty- 
two thousand five hundred, after they’d split with the 
war-munitions grafter—and maybe there’d be some way to 
nudge him out. It was worth a strong-arm play if they 
could drop him in a cistern or something. 

It was, indeed, a joyous and merry occasion, and every- 
one in that beautiful Louis Quinze drawing-room was 
happy, when the door opened and a sharp-nosed maid 
came in. It was noticeable that her (Continued on page 04) 
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“| promise the nation, my administration 
In vigor and health shall unfold 

This soup of perfection will give you protection, 
And your constitution uphcld!"’ 


t 
| 


~ A sensible inauguration— 


That’s what it is when you install a supply 
of Campbell’s wholesome Soups on your 
‘pantry shelf. You inaugurate better appetites, 

Ei wc enjoyment of the home table, less drudg- 
ZY ery and care. Above all, you inaugurate improved 
health and vitality. 
Think what a vitalizing health-promoting food- 
product you have, for example, in 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


It combines sustaining nourishment with the most appetizing zest and savor. 

In a rich and strengthening beef stock we blend an abundance of choice fresh 
vegetables—selected white potatoes grown in Maine, fine Jersey sweet potatoes, 
tender Chantenay carrots, sweet yellow turnips, ‘‘baby’’ lima beans, small peas, 
okra, and “Country Gentleman” corn. 

We include fifteen different vegetables in all; beside rice, barley, fine herbs, spices 
and a sprinkling of “alphabet’’ macaroni. You could not imagine a dish more 
tempting or more satisfying. And it is all ready for you to serve in three minutes. 


As a body-builder and nerve-builder no other food is so consistently effective as a 
good soup eaten every day. And these nourishing Campbell ‘‘kinds’” make this a 
simple matter for the busiest housewife. 


Your grocer wil! supply you by the dozen or the case if you 
wish. And that is the practical way to buy. 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Here's a 


Good Hot Water Bottle 


It'sthe “WEAREVER” No. 40; a very service- 
able style! It has no seams to leak or bindings 
to come loose. It is moulded into one piece— 
not cemented together. Its rubber is strong and 
tough. and our scientific manufacturing processes 
make it so durable that this hot water bottle will 
stand the hardest kind of service for along time. 
rhe Patented Neck construction (notice the 
wide, oval neck) adds strength where many hot 
water bottles are weakest. 

““WEAREVER" No. 40is madein six sizes, Nos. 
00, 0, 1, 2, 3, and 4; has a s.nooth, sanitary sur- 
face; is rich maroon in color, and is very popular 
for home use. Sizes 00 and 0 are also made in 
blue colbor. 

There are various other styles of “ WEAR- 
EVER” Hot Water Bottles. Ask your druggist 
to show them to you; also the other articles 
shown below. All Faultless ‘“‘WEAREVER” 
Rubber Goods offer you exceptional value and 
the finest kind of service. 


Booklet Free 


“RUBBER GOODS—Their Selection, Uses 
and Proper Care"’. A 32-page booklet show- 
ing colored illustrations of these and other 







goods, with articles telling how to use 
rubber goods, and how to take care of then 
mailed free upon request. Write for it 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY 
Makers of a Complete Line of Rubber Goods for the Home 
309 RUBBER STREET, ASHLAND, OHIO, U. 8. A. 

< Articles Shown Here 


C—“Waarevee” No, 24 Fountain Syringe. Sizes 2 and 8. Maroon Color. 
Rubber Sponges. “A Size for Every Hand.” Shaped t | 


SS 


nge Brushes. Three Sizes. 
F—Faultless *Kantouoxe”’ 
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(Pat. June 22,'09). B 
Pure Gum Transparent ( Ligh<) or 
Pure Para (Dark): also White, 
Maroon, Black. 
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Cupid Grown Old 


(Continued from page 92) 


gray eyes were abnormally*curved to the 
front, which gave them piercing keenness. 

“Well, Daisy?” inquired Susie, with 
the superciliousness of a perfect lady. 

“Telegram for you, Miss Susie.” 

A telegram! Everyone looked startled, 
and all emotions were suspended while 
Susie-woozie read it. Her black eyes sud- 
denly turned piercingly on Wallingford; 
then she hurried over to papa Wantum. 
That benevolent person read the telegram; 
then he, too, darted a piercing glance at 
Wallingford. 

J. Rufus, standifig alone, felt the chill 
wave, and estimated the distance to the 
door. Something was wrong. Just then, 
Blackie Daw was moving noiselessly be- 
hind the group. Over papa Wantum’s 
shoulder, he got a flash at the telegram 
before it was faced downward. 


Arrive on Number 


Delayed, sweetheart. 
ORIN. 


Sixteen. Love and kisses. 


For one second, as they turned on him, 
Blackie felt that disgrace and dishonor 
were hovering nigh, and he picked Percival 
for the first punch in the getaway. Sud- 
denly he glanced across at Jim with a 
grin, and twirled upward one pointed 
mustache and husked in Wantum’s ear: 


“Stall! Didn’t I tell you I tried to steer 
him away from your joint? I sent that 
telegram!” 


V 


ALL went as smooth as whipped cream 
in papa Wantum’s library. Those ne- 
farious scoundrels, Jerry Trimm and 
Norcross Haviland, the one red-headed 
and freckled and the other squat and flat- 
faced, but both with eyes so abnormally 
curved to the front that it gave them pierc- 
ing keenness, had brought their cash— 
fifty thousand dollars in five ten-thousand- 
dollar bills. Papa Wantum, glowing in 
the virtue of his action, had supplied a 
five-thousand-dollar bill, and Orin Sweet- 
body had furnished four tens and a five, 
led thereinto out of affection for his Susie- 
woozie. She was there, too, twirling on 
her finger a glinting thousand-dollar dia- 
mond, which Orin had bought her an hour 
before, and had presented with a momen- 
tary grave kindness which had somehow 
shot home to her, hard though she was. 
And there was Percival St. Clair, with his 


| mop of yellow curls and a sense of duty 


well performed. He had waited at the 
station for Number Sixteen, and for Num- 
ber Twenty, and Number Two Hundred 
and Eight; and Orin was Orin, without 
the shadow of a doubt, since no other had 
arrived. Besides, why trifle? Here was 
a live producer, and his forty-five thousand 
was as real as the rock in his necktie. 
Careful papa Wantum had seen the bank 
count it out. And here was Dawson G. 
Blackie, with an occasional glance at his 
watch. And the party was complete, and 
every eye was fixed earnestly on the hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which lay, on a 
small round table, in the exact center of 
the seven participants in the little game. 

The red-headed man, Jerry Trimm, who 
had nervous muscles in his cheeks, broke 
the thoughtful silence which had ensued 
on the laying-down of the money. 





“Well,” he drawled, with nonchalant 
easiness, such as became a wire-tapper, 
“we'll just take this down to the pool- 
rooms and be ready to spread our bets on 
the fourth race, as per our agreement.” 

Thereupon, he reached forward hissmooth 
hands to push the bills in a neat little pile 
for convenient handling. 

“Oh, nix,” drawled Dawson G. Blackie, 
and, reaching forward with easy non- 
chalance, he put both his long, lean hands 
on the smooth hands of Jerry, and held 
them flat on the table. ‘Naughty, 
naughty! Fifty thousand of this belongs 
to my crowd, and the only way I see is for 
four of us each to keep a thumb and finger 
on a corner of the wad. I choose the north- 
west corner.” 

“What!” growled squatty Norcross 
Haviland, and it was noticeable that there 
was a tense straining in seven necks. 
“Somebody has to take this dough and 
lead it up to its job, I guess!” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly!” soothed 
papa Wantum, and smiled his benevolent 
smile across at Dawson G. Blackie. 

‘Orie dear”’—Susie turned her pleading 
eyes up to her fiancé—‘‘don’t let them 
have any trouble about it.”’ 

J. Rufus almost chuckled as he took her 
cue instead of his own. 

‘“‘No harsh words, boys,”’ he counseled. 
‘Just put that money somewhere in plain 
sight till we decide amicably’”’—here he 
beamed on all the six—‘‘just who is to 
handle it, and how.” 

“That’s right, Orin,” agreed Blackie 
instantly. “Chuck it in this.” From 
the big desk he took a legal-size envelop, 
which he threw on the table. ‘Let the lady 
put the money in the envelop.” 

An instant of hesitation, in which the 
lady swiftly surveyed every face, ending 
with dear, kind papa. He nodded with 
his eyes; then the lady took up the eleven 
precious bills with elaborate openness, and 
dropped them into the envelop. 

‘Shall I seal it?” 

Six voices told her 
thoughtfully, “Yes.” 

““Now put it under that book, Susie- 
woozie,” directed Wallingford, pointing 
to the book on the end of the desk; and 
she put it there, with half of it glaring and 
looming from under the book, in plain 
sight. It was noticeable that what had 
been a circle now became a horseshoe, and 
that every one of the ten well-curved and 
piercing eyes were glued earnestly on that 
glaring white square. 

“At last,” observed Blackie, after a 
glance at his watch, “‘we are ready for 
the discussion. Gentlemen, speech— 
speech—very well, friends—since you insist 
on it eS 

“What!” growled squatty Norcross 
Haviland, but Blackie, waving him to 
silence, went straight on: 

‘Since you insist on it, I shall recount 
the agreed method of procedure. First 
of all, the money has been contributed 
with which we are to clean up on the fourth 
race. The arrangement has been made to 
cut in on the cable which leads from the 
race-track, and ss 

The 


The loud voice of the 


hesitantly and 








A sudden hubbub rose in the hall. 
loud voice of a man. 
maid. 
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31 Extra Features 
8 New Body Styles 
Built by John W. Bate 


Due to John W. Bate 


You will find in the Mitchell a 
thousand extra values, as com- 
pared with most rival cars. 


These extras are paid for by 
factory savings, due to John W. 
Bate. This great efficiency plant, 
which he erected and equipped, 
has cut our factory cost in two. 
Our new body plant, just com- 
pleted, brings another enormous 
saving. 


No other fine car in the world 


is built under like efficiency meth- - 


ods. So none can give you at the 
Mitchell so many things 


you want. 


Unique Features 

Every vital part in the Mitchell 
is designed and tested for 100 per 
cent over-strength. In the past 
three years, part by part, we have 
doubled our margins of safety. 
The result is a car of superlative 
endurance 


price 


A Thousand 
Extra Values 


Over 440 parts are made of 
toughened steel. All important 
parts are made of Chrome-Vana- 
dium, and made oversize. 


The Mitchell includes 31 extra 
features, nearly all of which all 
other cars omit. This year it 
costs us about $4,000,000 to in- 
clude these in all cars. 


Added Luxury 


All our new body plant saves 
goes this year into added luxury. 
We have added 24 per cent to the 
cost of finish, upholstery and trim- 


TWO SIZES 


’ A roomy, 7-passenger Six, with 
Mitchell tisz tienen high- 
speed, economical 48-horsepower motor. Disappear- 
ing extra seats and 31 extra features included. 


Price, $1460, f.o0.b. Racine 


‘ ‘ 5- Si 
Mitchell Junior 4>33srq siz 
with 120-inch wheelbase. A 40-horsepower motor — 
!4-inch smaller bore than larger Mitchell. 


Price, $1150, f. o. b. Racine 


Also all styles of enclosed and convertible 
bodies. Also demountable tops. 














$1 460 For 7-passenger Six—48 h. p. 
127-inch Wheelbase. 


i SS 


Both Prices f. o. b. Racine 





ming. Our finish coats are fixed 
by heat in enormous ovens. An 
extra-grade leather has _ been 
adopted, at an added cost of 50 
per cent. Every detail, small 
and large, shows an artistic touch. 
Such exquisite cars at a modest 
price are found nowhere else on 
the market. 


At Least 20% 


John W. Bate’s efficiency meth- 
ods give you in Mitchells at least 
20 per cent extra value. It is 
all given in ways important to 
you—in strength, in safety, in 
comfort, beauty and convenience. 

See the new models at your 
local Mitchell showroom. See 
how they excel. Then judge for 
yourself if these thousand extras 
are features that you want. 


MITCHELL MOTORS 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 





























HvE lovely flowers long after frost—by 
planting Maule’s Early Blooming Giant 
Fancy Cosmos this spring. This vanety fre- 
quently produces blooms 6 inches across. 
Send 10c. for a big selection of all colors of 


cosmos. 


The Maule Seed Book 


176 pages of flower and garden bar- 
gains and gardening information Free 
Maule’s Seeds are 


A postal brings it. 
po es They 


tested for vigor and growing powet. 
come to you fresh. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2134 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 












un, The Chinese 
ee °4 Woolflower 


s three years 
knowledged to 
w garden an- 
uccess every- 
lants growing 2 to 3 
feet, a pyramid of color, its 
—\\, many branches t ing great 
\ ballsofwool-like substanceand 
most intense crimson scarlet. 
Flowers develop in June and 
¥, none fade before frost, ever 
” brilliant and showy beyond 
belief. Seed per pkt. 10 ets., 
& 8 for 25 cts. 
. New Mastodon Pansies. For 
x = immense size, wonderful col- 
_ a ors and vigor they are marvels. 
Seed lets. per pkt.,3 for 25ets. 
et William, a startling novelty, blooming 
2 continuing all the son, and every season 
1g . Flowers large, colors exquisite—pkt. 10 ets. 
These 3 great Novelties, with two more (5) for only 20 ets. 
See Catalog for colored plates, culture, etc. 
Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
rare new fruits free. We are the largest growers in the world of 
Gladiolus, Cannas, Da’ ilies, I : 


. hlias, 1 ris, etc. 
+ JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 


hoose * Roses 


Plant roses grown by specialists— 
backed by 50 years’ experience—and 
guaranteed to bloom. Send today for 
illustrated 92-page Floral Guide— 
FREE. Easy to select choice kinds 
marked with a * from our list of 
nearly 400 ‘‘Best Roses for America.”” 
QONARD &JONES CO. 
# ROSES, Box 174, WEST GROVE, Pa. 
Robert A 


Pyle, Pres, . Wintzer, Vice. Pres. 






























is the title of the greatest book on the culture of roses 
ev , © expert experience of a life- 
ls how to grow America’s most famous 
on Of high grade own-ro 
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co. t rose plants. Ex- 
pla how We prepay express charges auy wherein 
the U.S. Sent FREE. Write today. 





HELLER BEOS.CO., Box 337 NewCastle,Ind. 
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2 by drugs or diet 
> 1°] look old if youdo 
I id have work adapted 
2 y one pound of excess fat. it is so 
eimpk ou should, and you enjoy the pro 
ess. Af) i your scales keep you enthused 
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athe correctly, as I reduce you. 
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24-pagt ed booklet FREE. Write me. Ask for 
Booklet 23. I'd like to tell you my wonderful experience. 
Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 42. 624 Michiean Boulevard, Chicago 





All seven rose abruptly and pushed 
back their chairs; and it was noticeable 
that Blackie, in pushing back his chair, 
bumped against the end of the desk. He 
was jostled on the one side by Percival St. 
Clair and on the other side by Jerry Trimm. 
A mere accident, but while they were 
deliberating who owed the apology, and 
whether to make it or not, a fat man, with 
a perspiring brow and a pink carnation, 
burst into the room. 
“I’m Orin Sweetbody!”’ 
“Where is my 
Susie?” 
In that astound- 
ing declaration, 


he bellowed. 


animation seemed 
suspended for an 
instant, and ten 


piercing eyes were 
turned on the new- 
comer—just for an 
instant. 

“Orin what?” 
thundered J. Rufus. 

“Orin Sweetbody! From Splayville!”’ 
vas the vociferous answer; then the fat 
newcomer, with genuine emotion quivering 
his thick lips and gleaming from his pale, 
flat eyes, opened his arms to the plump 
young woman, and cried, 

‘*Susie-woozie!”’ 

‘‘What is this game?’’ demanded a stern 
voice, the voice of papa Wantum, in 
whom there was no trace of benevolence; 
and he divided his purpling wrath between 
the two Orins. 

“That’s what I'd like to know!” roared 
J. Rufus. 

It was at this moment that Percival St. 
Clair snatched the envelop from under the 
book and slid it into his pocket. 

““Susie—my Susie! It cannot be possi- 
ble that you are false!” 

“What is this game?” Salt Lake Sue 
was studying the two Orins with deep 
creases in her fair brow. 

“T’m Orin Sweetbody!” yelled Walling- 
ford, thumping himself on the resounding 
chest. “I’m the boy that came from 
Splayville to marry my Susie! I’m the 
boy, Susie, that gave you the thousand- 
dollar engagement-ring. I’m the fond 
fiancé that put up the forty-five thou- 
sand——”’ 

“Susie!”’ wailed the broken-hearted 
voice of the new Orin, and his thick arms 
were still held outinsupplication. ‘“‘Here’s 
the rings I brought for you!” 

Susie-woozie scarcely saw the plain gold 
band and the little white diamond. She 
clasped the huge arm of J. Rufus. Safe, 
solid, and substantial was this Orin, and 
his forty-five thousand. She turned on 
the new suitor a savage frown. 

“Fade, you fat slob!” she cried, and 
something happened to the expression of 
the real Orin Sweetbody’s countenance. 
It was something that hurt, but something 
which did him good, for, as he cast a sullen 
eye on the witnesses of his discomfiture, 
he suddenly howled. 

“Stop him! There he goes!” Percival 
had spent all this time edging imper- 
ceptibly toward the side door, and now 
he was edging out of it; but fat Orin 
was on him in an instant. ‘“He’s got 
the money! I seen him take it!” 

There was a grand rush to that door, 
and Orin was severely jabbed and punched 
as they strove, Wallingford among them, 
to block him by a “‘barney” fight, so that 


” 


Egeria Unveiled 
By Amelie Rives 
(Princess Troubetzkoy) 


A story that searches into the 
hearts of two women, will appear in 


April Cosmopolitan. 
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Percival could escape with that precious 
envelop. But Orin was a fat man whose 
fat was tough and whose fat was solid, and 
whose blood was up in this proof that Susie 
was a grafter, and the queen of a grafter 
gang. He got that envelop out of Perci- 
val’s pocket in peril of his life, and waved 
it aloft in triumph, and yelled: 

“Here it is! Here’s the money, you 
swinidlers! Here’s the money!” 

Half a dozen hands grabbed for that 
envelop; then suddenly there was a low, 
fierce roar like a zoo 
at feeding-time. 
The envelop had 
been pulled apart, 
and out of it 
dropped and flut- 
_ tered a package of 

newspaper slips the 
size of bank-notes. 
Wallingford was 
the first to register 
himself. 
‘My meney!”’ he 





roared. “It’s a wedge-play! Where’s my 
money?” 
“Yes,” shrilled Dawson G. Blackie, 


plunging into the crowd; “where’s that 
money?” 

Pandemonium broke loose. They were 
all demanding the money, and the worst 
of it was that no one knew exactly whom 
to suspect. There had been instances in 
papa Wantum’s affectionate family of 
double-crossing, holding out, hiding away, 
riffing the raff, and slipping South. Papa 
Wantum, worth six figures himself, had 
not been above the suspicion of such on 
certain memorable occasions. Susie alone 
held aloof from the rabble, and, with her 
knuckles to her teeth, pondered and 
pondered. Presently she stooped and 
fumbled in a fold of her skirt; then she 
slipped sinuously round the table and 
threw herself into Wallingford’s arms. 
‘My darling!” she cried. ‘“‘It isn’t true! 
I don’t understand it! Tell me I’m your 
Susie-woozie!” 

“T want my money!” shouted Walling- 
ford, releasing himself from her embrace. 
“I’m going right out and call in the 
authorities!” 

““No you don’t!” commanded papa 
Wantum. “I don’t know who planted that 
hundred thousand, but you strangers don’t 
make a getaway till you’ve been properly 
fanned. You’re gonna be gone through 
complete! Hear me! Every stitch!” 

Wallingford and Daw opened their 
coats and invited the “fanning.” 

‘‘Come on!” agreed Wallingford hotly. 
“Then the rest of you stand for a search!” 

A sudden loud voice rose in the far end 
of the library. 

“Police! Police! Swindlers! Hunh? 
Yes! Send the police to Two-fifteen Sun- 
rise Avenue! Tenth floor! Swindlers! 
They’re getting away with a hundred 
thousand dollars! Police! Police! Swin- 
dlers!”’ It was Orin Sweetbody the genuine 
at the telephone, and he was alone in the 
library. 

He was alone. Papa Wantum and Salt 
Lake Sue and the Fried Egg and 
Brick-top Jerry and Three-stretch Nor- 
cross and Daisy the Dip and J. Rufus 
Wallingford and Blackie Daw had de- 
parted with instantaneous haste, by the 
front and back stairways, the front and 
back elevators, and the roof. Susie chose 
the fire-escape. 
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Bachelor Breakfasts 


Teach in a delightful way the time-saving convenience and 
strength-giving value of Grape-Nuts. 

A morning dish of Grape-Nuts with cream, as the cereal part 
of the meal (with perhaps some fruit and a cup of Instant 
Postum) contains all the elements of nourishment needed until 
lunch time. . 

Grape-Nuts—wonderfully delicious—has often proved more 
sustaining than meals requiring more time and work to prepare. 


Every table should have its daily ration of 


GRAPE-NUTS 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ 

















































When You Order 
Cold Cream 


You should be very careful to get the right 
kind—*‘ The Kind That Keeps."’ For your 
good appearance depends as much on your 
exion as on the clothes you 










wear. skin hy rgiene requires the | 
regular use of a good cleansing emollient 
cream—a cold cream—one that meets the 
natural and constant needs of the human 








skin. When you order cold cream, tell your 
dealer you want 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s 





PERFECT COLD CREAM § 


“The Kind That Keeps’’ 


For more than twenty-five years it has 















ministered to the dail y toilet needs of 
American wome has prom¢ oted wom- 
anly attractiveness < added to the beauty 
and happiness thousands. To use it 





daily is to cu ate skin health; to en- 
courage, develop and protect that greatest 



















of charms—a perfect iplexion. After 
shopping, motoring, golfi any out-door 
activity, or a long day about the house, 
refresh your ski hD.& -erfect Cold 
Cream. Keeps f ; soft smooth for 
sewing, embroide nd y work. 

Tubes 50c, 25c, . Jars 35c, 50c, 85¢c, 
$1.50. 





TWO SAMPLES FREE 
if you send your name and address. One 
of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream, that you 
may try before you buy. One of D. & R. 
Poudre Amourette, a new and exquisite 
face powder with a charm all its own—a 
worthy companion of Perfect Cold Cream. 


Address Department R 
Daggett & Ramsdell 


New York 





















































Until all Europe went to war 
and foreign music went out of the 
market, America never realized 
that our own 


“Century” Edition— 10¢ 
is the equal of any sheet music published 
anywhere at five times the price. 


Here are a few random numbers from 
our “Century” Catalog of 2000 titles, 





























PIANO SOLOS 
Album Leaf . . . Grieg | Bridal Chorus . Wagner 
Herdsman’s Cottage Heims | Largo. . . . . andel 


Bohm | Loin du Bal. . Gillet 
Convent Bells . Ludovic | March Militaire Schubert 
Mountain Stream . Smith | Shepherd’s Dream Heins 
Return of Spring Moelling | Silver Spray Drumheller 
Second Valse . . Godard | | Twilight Reverie . . Guy 


The Fountain . . 






















Ask your dealer to show ee *“Century” 
Edition and give youa catalog. If hecan’t, 
don’t take a substitute, but send your order 
and remittance direct to us, with his name, 
and we will fill it and send you a complete 
catalog free. 





















CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
225 W. 40th Street, New York 


| and yourcareless work! 
| lollop call the police!” 


| speak. The applause grew louder. 


| applause. 
| Did these boobs take her for a mark? 


In room 1012 of the Bon Ton Hotel paced 
two highly nervous individuals, a huge, 
broad-chested one with a round, pink face, 
and a lean, lanky one with pointed black 
mustaches. At every sound they started. 

“The fathead!” snarled the lean one, 
striding up and down the room. “If he 
only hadn’t jumped on that Percival 
thing, we could have gotten away clean!” 

“Fathead yourself!’ growled the big 
man, gnawing his stubby mustache. 
“Why didn’t you post that Splayville 
boob better? You went out to meet him 
on Number Sixteen; you flashed your tin 
badge, and took him off at the up-town 
station; you had an hour with him. You 
nearly got us all behind the Yales—you 
Let your untamed 


“T didn’t trust him—and I’m glad I 
didn’t. I was a detective to Orin, and I 


| couldn’t muss his intellect with our real 
| intentions, could I? 
| with the interruption. 


I got him timed right 
I, I—” 
Suddenly the telephone-bell startled the 

two strained men, and they both raced for 

it. The lean one won. 

“Yes; send him up,” he said. 

Then the two gentlemen reposed against 
the wall and breathed, and presently the 
big one began to chuckle and the lean one 
began to grin. That’s all they did, just 
chuckled and grinned until there was a 
knock on the door, and both men raced 
for it. The lean one won, and he opened 
to a postman, who stood there with a 
special-delivery letter, a long letter, in a 
legal-size envelop. J. Rufus Walling- 
ford receipted for it, however, and gave 
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the postman a five-dollar bill. With ner- 
vous haste he tore open the envelop as 
soon as they were alone. It was all there, 
the whole hundred thousand! 

‘Blackie, you’re a wonder with that 
sleight-of-hand stuff,” complimented J. 
Rufus. “‘I couldn’t see when you switched 
those envelops, and I was watching you 
all the time; and I scarcely missed you 
from the room when you took the emer- 
gency route, and dropped this one in the 
mail-chute.”’ 

“Oh, nothing to it,” returned Blackie 


modestly. ‘‘A simple little trick; just 
like that. Fifty-five thousand to the 
good!” 


“Less one thousand expenses,”’ corrected 
Wallingford. “I bought that rock for 
Susie-woozie, because the poor kid should 
have hers, anyhow. Papa Cupid-Grown- 
Old wouldn’t have given her more than 
that, and 

‘“‘Jim!* Blackie’s voice was full of 
sudden panic. It was almost an agony. 
“Your headlight! It’s been nipped! The 
wire’s cut!” And his glassy eyes were 
staring at the sharply snipped stick-pin, 
from which the pet two-thousand-dollar 
diamond had been separated! 

“Yes,” acknowledged Wallingford, with 
remarkable indifference for one so forid of 
his lucky stone. ‘‘Susie got it; pinched 
it in the loving getaway.” He began to 
chuckle, as he unfastened something from 
inside his vest. ‘“‘I knew she would, so 
the poor kid only got a four-dollar phony.” 
Thereupon he replaced, in its accustomed 
spot, the little “‘headlight” which had so 
long illumined their way. 





The next Wallingford story will be The Price of Pride. 


The Christening of Folly 


(Continued from page 87) 


The girl was standing at laughing ease, 
her hands in her pockets and one knee 
slightly bent, as though she were only wait- 
ing for the noise to stop to tell this jolly 
crowd all about how it happened. At the 
voice from the roof, she drew one hand from 
her pocket, gravely placed a kiss in the 
open palm, and then, with a smile, blew it 
off and up in the fashion of childhood. 

“Thank ye; thank yekoindly!” came the 
voice from the gallery. 

The girl opened her lips as though - 
She 
waited, and then, with an impatient toss 
of the head, opened them again. More 
Suddenly, the smile left her face. 
She 
braced her legs slightly astraddle, and 
made such a face at the audience as here- 
tofore she had used only on those rare 
occasions when the noise of the traffic was 
such as to make oral cheeking inaudible. 
The house roared. 

The girl shook her shoulders, raised her 
eyes on high, then dropped them in a 
blaze on the front rows. From between her 
lips a surprisingly red tongue shot out and 
in with astounding rapidity. People held 
their sides. From the gods, the voice 
floated down again. 

“Keep it up, young ’un! 
wonder!” 

Then the girl whirled and stood with her 
back square to the audience. Her heel 
flipped up, tossing her short skirt higher 


You’re a 


than she knew, revealing more than she 
knew. With that final, contumacious shot, 
she strutted stiff-legged off the stage with 
never a look around. As though all had 
been foreseen, prearranged, the curtain fell 
on her exit withathump. The house went 
mad. The clapping was like the rattle of in- 
fantry, and here and there voices boomed: 
“More! More!” “Encore!” and “ Bis!” 

Two clubmen who had dropped in late, 
and had been waiting only to see the star- 
lady dance, were sitting just in front of 
Manager Mahoney. They were talking. 

“Do you know,” said one, “that acting 
looked altogether too good tome. I be- 
lieve that girl simply lost her way.” 

“Rot!” saidtheother. “But who’d have 
thought that old shellback, Mahoney, still 
had it in him to see a good thing! The 
girl’s perfect. Impudence done to a turn, 
and served on a platter of art.” 

Mahoney heard. In blundering haste, he 
rushed for the wings, where a strange scene 
awaited him. The old stage door-man, 
bent over and shaking as though with 
palsy, was trying to protect his shins with 
one hand while, with the other, he held 
grimly to the double turn he had taken in 
Folly’s hair. 

“Here, you!” boomed Mahoney. “Stop 
it—both of you!” 

“Oh, Mr. Mahoney!” moaned the door- 
man. At the magic name, the girl ceased 
kicking and turned awed eyes upon the 
newcomer. 
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Ke VOCALION) 


heard by His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV, 
at a special audience granted the official res 
resentative of the Aeolian Company upon 
the sixth of last July -In consequence of the 
high pleasure afforded by the instrument Vocal: 
ions have been installed for acceptance by His 
Holiness, the Pope, and the Cardinal Prefect, 
Pietro, Cardinal Gasparri-And in recognition 
of the contribution to musical art which the 
Aeolian-Vocalion represents, the title of Pro: 
viders to His Holiness Pope Benedict XV. and 
to the Apostolic Palaces*has been conferred 
pen the Aeolian Company = 
ocalion prices are — conventional styles $35. 
to ¢350.-Art models to $2000.-You are invited 
write for the interesting book of the Vocalion. 


THE:-AEOLIAN: COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK CITY 











100 


For All 
Woodwork 








25c to $3.00 
izes 


edar 
Polish 
Channell Chemical Company 


CHICAGO - TORONTO - LONDON 


Delivered you FREE 


Your choice of 44 styles, colors 
Pand sizes in the famous line of 
“RANGER” bicycles, shown in 
full color in the big new Free Cote 
log. We pay all the ne charges 
from Chicago to your to 


30 Days Free Trial "722 


cycle you select, actual riding test 

your own town for a full month. 

Do not buy until] you our great 

new trial offer and low Factory- 

8 and prices. 

LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 

S: single wheels and repair 

a parts for ali makes of bicycles at 

m half usual prices. No one else can 
ag offer such values and such terms. 

SEND NO MONEY but = wv 

for the big new Catalog 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. A33, Chicago 


- SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Klin one volume Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Tustrated Knowledge a Mother Should ee to Her Daughter. 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 754 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 
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Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 
“The Science of @ 
New Life” 
BY JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


Endorsed and recommended by fore- 
most medical and religious critics 
throughout the U. S. Unfolds the 
secrets of married happiness, so often 
revealed too late! No book like it 
to be had at the price. We can 


Wanted 
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only give a few of the chapter sub- 
jects here as this book is not meant 
for children. (Agents wanted.) 

Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which 
to Marry. Law of Choice, Love Analysed. 
Qualities One Should Avoid in Choosing. An- 
atomy of Reproduction. Amativeness: Con- 
tinence. Children. Genius. 


Special Offer 

The regular price is 
$8.00. In order to in- 
troduce this work into 
as many neighbor- 
hoods as possible we 
will, for a limited time, 
send one copy of our 
special §2.00 edition 
to any reader of this 
Magazine, postpaid 
upon receipt of $2.00. 


Confinement. 
How » Happy 


Conception. Pregnancy. 
TWILIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. 
Married Life is Secured. 


Desc riptive circular giving full snd 
complete table of contents mailed 
FREE. 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., 





57A Rose Street 
New York City 





| Just bow twice and 
| come off.” 





“This ‘ere ’ussy—” began the door-man. 

“Shut up!” growled Mahoney. 

Panic seized the girl. 

“Git outa my_w’y, you two big: ’uskies!”’ 

she moaned. “I wanta go ’ome. 

Mahoney clapped his hands to his ears 
at the frightful accent. 

“Out of that mouth, too,” he mur- 
mured, even as he snatched one hand 
away toclutch her arm. “Look here, my 


dear,” he said, trying to smile for all his 
haste: “Do I look as if I was going to 
hurt you? Of 
course not. Now, 


you listen: I want 
you just to go back 
and bow to those 
boobs. Don’t say 
a word, mind you. 





“Me go back 
there?” said the 
girl, with a flip of 
her head. ‘‘Not much!” 

The applause in the house had settled 
down to a dull, steady roar. 

“Please,” groaned Mahoney; “please, 
my dear.’’ That toneof voice was evidently 
familiar to the girl. 

“‘Give us a tanner if I do?” she asked. 

Mahoney laughed gaspingly, pulled a 
whole sovereign from his trousers’ pocket, 
and pressed it into her little hand. 

“And another to match it when you 
come off. But remember: Not a word. 
Just bow twice, and then do your get- 
away.” 

The curtain creaked and rolled up, the 
wave of applause grew. The girl marched 
defiantly on the stage, bobbed her head 
twice, and marched off again. The wave 
of applause crashed and broke on the 
beach of the footlights in one last, exhaust- 
ing roar. The curtain fell. 

Mahoney let go a great sigh. 

“Who'll say now I didn’t plan it?” he 
asked himself, and remembered the door- 
man. He turned to find the old man 
dazed but cringing. 

“‘Buggins,” said Mahoney, “‘come here.” 

The door-man shuffled two steps nearer. 

“Now,” said Mahoney, “you listen to 
me. I’m not going to ask you how it hap- 
pened or anything about it. I don’t want 
to know and, what’s more, I don’t want 
anyone else to know. As long as it doesn’t 
leak out, you'll get a raise of a bob a week. 
If it does leak out of you, can you guess 
what you'll get?” 

“The sack,” said the old man. 

“No; oh, no,” said Mahoney, his eyes 
upturned for inspiration. ‘“‘I won’t sack 
you. I’ll only arrange to have you accused 
of murder and sent up for twenty years.” 

““W—wot about the ’ussy ’ere?”’ gasped 
Buggins, shaking in all his limbs. 

“You leave her to me,”’ said Mahoney. 
“Clear out now!” 

“Well,” said a girl’s voice at his elbow. 
“Buck up an’ hand over.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Mahoney, giving her an- 
other sovereign; ‘‘come with me.” 

The girl gave one look over her shoulder, 
but Mahoney was too quick for her. He 
seized her arm in no uncertain grip and led 
her unresisting to his private office. 

“Well,” said the girl, a slight tremor in 
her voice, ‘“‘what do I get?” 

“Fifteen,”’ said Mahoney, promptly. 

“Fifteen dyes for a little mistike like 
that!” gasped the girl. 


A Travel Article 
By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Bright with humor; 
interest, will be a feature of 


April Cosmopolitan. 
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Mahoney’s eyes grew big and round. 

“Fifteen days nothing!” he grunted. 
“Fifteen pounds, fifteen pounds a week, 
and all you’ve got to do is just what you 
did to-night. Walk on, hand the crowd 
what you feel like giving them, and walk 
off. But if you speak, if you so much as 
say one word, you'll be out of a job the next 
minute, and good-by your fifteen pounds.” 

“Fifteen pounds!” breathed the girl 
with clasped hands. “Fifteen pounds a 
week! Mr. Mahoney, d’ you mean I’m 
an actress now?” 

“Well,’’ said 
Mahoney, grinning 
and tapping a con- 
tract with the end 
of a pen-holder, 
“after twenty-five 
years’ experience 
looking for one, I 
should say yeu cer- 

wa tainly are. Sign 
here.” 

With her shapely legs twisted tightly 
together, her tongue trying to push its 
way through one lovely cheek, and her 
hand gripping the pen as though it were a 
stone chisel, she laboriously traced a name. 
Mahoney glanced at it and groaned. 

“Tell me you’re joking,” he said. 
“‘That’s never your name!” 

The girl’s mouth trembled at the corners, 
and in her glorious eyes two big tears 
slowly formed and dropped with a splash. 

““Oh, come now,” said Mahoney gruffly, 
but patting her hand; “don’t cry about it. 
What’s in a name, after all, as some 
johnnie has said’”’—the look of woe in the 
girl’s face began to lift—‘‘and a lot of fools 
keep repeating.” Sadness settled down 
again. “‘I tell you, girlie, there’s lots in a 
name,’”’ Mahoney went on more cheerfully. 
“Not millions, perhaps, but thousands— 
often.” He hoisted himself to his feet and 
started walking up and down, scratching 
his head. ‘“‘Names,” he said, ‘“‘are like 
apples by the roadside. All you’ve got to 
do is to reach up and pick one, and it’s 
your own fault if you pick a rotten one.” 

“Wot about Gwendola— Gwendola. 
Somethin’-er-other,”” murmured the girl. 

““There you are!” boomed Mahoney, 
raising his eyes on high. ‘“‘Gwendola— 
gondola—rot-o-la!”” His voice suddenly 
ceased. The girl’s shoulders were certainly 
shaking. 

“Vou areeasy,” shesaid. “But I’msorry 
I spoke. Go on talkin’. You talk fine.” 

“Look here,” said Mahoney: “Don’t 
let’s be funny. Here I am raising a sweat 
on my brow trying to think of something 
big for you, and you sit there waving your 
eyes and your legs and doing everything to 
put me off. Do you think it’s easy?” 

The girl raised her gaze to his face as 
though she took her courage on her lips. 

““Wot about somethin’ kinda Frenchy?” 
she volunteered. 

Mahoney stopped and stared at her. 

“Not bad,” he said; “not a bad idea at 
all. Young French girl on the English 
stage. Does all her talking and talks out 
loud with eyes, face, legs, and feet, but 
never a word from her mouth. Don’t know 
English. My dear,” he went on, “you ve 
gotahead. I'll bet that inside six months 
you'll learn to talk with your mouth.” 

“Talk with me mouth?” repeated the 
girl, her eyes narrowing. “S’y, d’ you 
wanta ’ear wot I said in one little minute 
to a stiff yeste’d’y?” 
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VERYBODY knows that charcoal is 
exceptionally good for the stomach. 
Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops are absolutely 
pure and contain just enough charcoal to 
sweeten the stomach. Put a Drop in your 
mouth at bedtime to loosen the phlegm. 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


Your Grandpa Knows Us 


Makers of S. B. Chewing Gum and Lasses Kisses 









Millions of Dollars 
for Oliver Agents 


Thousands of dollars 
earned each month by 
local agents for selling 
Oliver typewriters 
(600,000 sold). 


With this; men and 
women are buying farms, 
building homes, purchas- 
ing automobiles and mak- 
ing handsome incomes— 
all from investing their 
spare time for profit. 













If you are responsible 
and earnestly wish to add 
to your income, write us 
for our plan of exclusive 
territorial selling rights. 
We offer an opportunity 
not obtainable elsewhere. 


Many will read this 
advertisement, but those 
who reply quickly will 
naturally have the best 
opportunity to secure an 
exclusive agency. It is 
a matter of first come, 
first served. 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1433 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 














| OPPORTUNITY COUPON 


I THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1433 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, I. 1 








I am a responsible man (or woman) and would like { 
to know how I can secure an exclusive local agency 
i for the Oliver Ty iter. 
i (If now engaged in business fill in below) i 
I am engaged in the ... business but 
can give (ali or part) time to the Oliver if you show i 
i me how I can make money. 1 
i I oc 52's enh ane a wseieh eae ams oleae i 
GI iis 66:ig a cc. cewenp sp ccs s beneeseevasnn shee 
i Write name and address plainly (661) 


feck SOU aeRO rea COE ES oe ce | 


Our Guarantee 
Stands Back of All 
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SO IO tet w Oh 


POY aa ta — - 
Dealer ° Tycos’, 
— ‘sve wi 
Taylor Instrument Companies 


% ROCHESTER NY. 
There's a Fycos or JaylorThermometer for Every Purpose 
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| her memory. 


“No, NO!” said Mahoney, waving both 
hishands. ‘Please don’t put me off. I feel 
it coming.” He clapped one hand to his 
brow. “TI have it!” he cried, pointing one 
fat pudgy finger at her. ‘“‘What was it I 
said when they al’ started clapping and 
yelling out there? What was it?”  Sud- 
denly his heavy face brightened. “Folly!” 
he cried, shaking his pudgy finger at her. 
“Folly—F oll y—Folly—er—Delaires. 
Folly Delaires! That’s it and that’s 
YOU!” 

“‘Folly—Folly Delaires,” whispered the 
girl. The name was like honey on her lips. 
Suddenly she leaped to her feet, rushed on 
Mahoney, clinched her arms around his 
fat neck, and kissed him once. 
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Ten minutes later, with contract signed, 
secrecy as to how it happened promised, 
plans made, and all contingencies foreseen, 
Folly was about to take her leave when 
there was a quick knock on the door. 
Mahoney unlocked and opened it, revealing 
the star-lady—the Hyperion’s leading star- 
lady—come to make things right with the 
“old man.” At the sight of Folly in that 
sanctum, she stood transfixed. Not so 
Folly. With her jaunty tam bobbing at 
an angle, her nose tilted, and her skimpy 
skirts held carefully aside, she marched 
past, colors—the triumphant colors of 
youth—flying in her cheeks. 

“Stuck-up!” she murmured enigmat- 
ically. 


Youth Begs the Question 


(Continued from page 38) 


Calverly, with nothing to offer. He had 
quite forgotten those gifts of his. 

But he wished he had managed it 
differently. He needn’t have driven at 
her in that desperate way. By demanding 
too much, he had shut himself out. Out 
here, by the lake, in the cool of the summer 
evening, he was almost rational. The 
situation had been simple enough. He 
should have kept his head, said nice things 


to Ernestine; then everything would 
have been all right. 
After all, what Aad he meant? What 


had he wanted? Anolder young man, with 
money in the bank and a real salary to 
offer, could hardly have said or felt more. 

He would have to leave her alone. It 
would be the considerate, brave thing, the 
thing she would admire. It would be 
hard to talk now, anyway. They would 
both be thinking. He certainly had no 
right to dream of marriage—a boy of 
eighteen with a half-trained singing voice 
and an earning capacity (outside this 
special matter of the opera) of less, on the 
average, than five dollars a week. Why, 
his debts, right now, along Simpson 
It was at this point that 
certain vagrant but quite normal thoughts 
slipped into his perplexed mind as if 
another person were now there thinking, 
without in any way disturbing the real 
Henry, who loved Ernestine dearly and 
would, of course, always be true to her or 
The drift of these new 
thoughts was that freedom would be 
pleasant for a long, long time yet—until 
he should be more grown up and know 
what he was to be and do. 

These new thoughts were so pleasant, 
indeed, that he resented them and plunged 
fiercely back into the gloom that had 
brought him here. His hand fumbled 
rather aimlessly in his pocket. A few 
chocolate creams were still there in the 
bag. For two hours, he had forgotten 
them. This was a rather remarkable fact. 
It indicated that, at last, he had encoun- 
tered real suffering. He brought out the 
bag and held it for a long time in his hand. 
““May as well eat ’em,” he thought. But 
character, even in rudimentary form, is a 
disturbing thing. He had, in Ernestine’s 
presence, forsworn candy forever. Since 
then, he had eaten more. What would she 
think if she knew? Bitterness rose. It 
began to amount to remorse. For a long 
time he thought about it—a lonely figure 
sitting on a spile against an illimitable back- 





ground of faintly shining lake that blended 
into faintly shining sky. 


Mary Ames nodded a bright, impersonal 
au revoir to Art Clifton—who responded 
with, ‘‘Over the reservoir” as he touched 
up his horse—and looked thoughtfully at 
the wan girl who dismally awaited her at 
the opening in the fence. 

‘Ernestine, what on earth is the matter 
with you?” she asked. 

“‘Headache.”’ 

“Why don’t you go to your room and 
lie down, child? You look like alost soul.” 

Ernestine responded with a fluttering 
gesture of both hands. 

“T can’t stand walls—ceilings.” 

Mary was no such elusive spirit as 
Ernestine. She soberly considered the 
problem of her guest as they walked side 
by side up to the house—of this girl who 
painted quaintly and unexpectedly and 
sang like a bird and danced like a sprite, 
and was likely at any moment to exhibit 
a puzzling degree of impulsiveness. 

“Was Elby Jenkins here?” Mary asked. 

Ernestine nodded. 

“You know about the party at Rockwell 
Park, then?” 

“Yes; I know.” 

“T’m wondering—I don’t believe you 
feel like going, dear.”’ 

Ernestine’s response to this was another 
momentary fluttering of the hands. Mary 
had never seen her look so little and 
fragile and helpless. 

“You mustn’t try to go,” said she, with 
decision. ‘‘We’ll just stay home and keep 
quiet. I wonder if I haven’t been letting 
you do too much, anyway— Henry Cal- 
verly was here, wasn’t he?” 

““Yes”—Ernestine appeared to be ad- 
drecsing a near-by oak—“‘he was here.” 

“Did you tell Elby you would go?” 

““Well, he—I—he was only here a minute, 
and he bullied me—before I could think. 
I didn’t feel like this, anyway.” 

Mary’s brows drew together. 

“Write him a little note,” she suggested. 
“‘He’ll be nice about it.” ° 

““I—I couldn’t,”’ breathed Ernestine. 

“Then just you don’t worry, dear. I'll 
write it. It will be absolutely all right.” 

“‘T want you to go, Mary.” 

‘Just as soon slip out of it. Though if 
we’re both here, there’ll be boys coming.” 

“Please!” 

“All right,”’ said Mary, then, sensibly. 
“Tt’s probably the best way for you to 
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If it 
isn’t an 
Eastman, 
it isn’t 


a Kodak. 
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| have a quiet evening. 


Please try to go to 
bed. I'll send up a tray.” 

A very miserable little Ernestine went 
slowly up to her room, shut the door, leaned 
against it, and stared at a bowl of red rose- 
buds, while conflicting, puzzling emotions 
pursued one another across her delicately 
expressive face. Ernestine, like a certain 
eighteen-year-old boy of our acquaintance, 
was confronted by the fact that youth is a 
period of great, very great difficulty. Life 
swarms at you, storms you; and you 
aren’t equipped to meet it. You don’t 
know what to do. 

Mary, lingering on the porch, helped 
herself to a nut-chocolate from the five- 
pound box of Devoe’s she found there. 
It did not so much as occur to Mary that 
life was difficult. To her, it was Ernestine 
who was difficult. But, after a moment, 
she decided in her natural, simple way that 
she mustn’t entertain such thoughts, and 
went in to dress. 

At about half-past eight that evening, 
a slim, small girl walked rapidly along the 
firm sand at the edge of the lake. There 
was a glow in the eastern sky, out beyond 
the dimly visible rim of things, indicating 
that a moon would shortly slide up into 
view. The girl was hatless, and the fluffy 
mass of light fine hair about her prettily 
poised head added mystery to her sil- 
houette against that eastern sky. Now and 
then, she ran a little way. She climbed 
the low, timbered breakwaters as she came 
to them as lightly and actively as any boy. 

At one of these, however, she stopped 
short. It was far up the beach, almost to 
the lighthouse on the north point. Out at 
the end of the breakwater, a dark shape 
had aeenety appeared. Apparently it 
was a man springing up from the shadows. 
He stood 1 outlin ied against the sky. As she 
looked, she saw that he was turned away 
from her, facing the horizon. She kept 
very still, holding her breath. 

The man held something in his right 








hand, something at which he seemed to 
be staring and muttering. Next, he 
raised it high above his head, said aloud, 
“Tt’s fore ver— forever!’ and threw it far 
out into the lake. The girl was still there, 
still catching her breath, trying to believe 
her ears and (now) her eyes. 
“Why — why Henry!”’ she gasped. 
‘‘Ernestine!” 


“T never was so startled in my life!” 


“But E nes tine—what on earth— All 
alon e— 
“I’m different from other girls.”’ She 


suddenly had her breath. She seemed to 
be saying a dozen different things at once, 
all eagerness, all impulse, surprised into 
being altogether her real self. ‘You 
just can’t imagine! I do things like this 

lots! I slip out when nobody suspects. 
I have to. You can’t explain these things. 


| It’s walls—cellings— 


“But—but—but—” He was interrupt- 
ing impetuously. Finally, she heard him 
saying, ‘But I’m that way, too. Nobody 
knows. Nobody, ever, but you, now. I 
have to get alone. a 

“T’m like a Gipsy, Henry. You wouldn’t 
dream 

But that’s what I am. It scares me 
sometimes 

i. BDOV 

When I see how steady the other 
ellows seen I had to leave school “ 
so did I. Henry, it’s wonderful!” 

I never heard anything like it in my 
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life! It’s perfectly wonderful! Don’t try 
to sit there. Here—against the spile. It’s 
real comfortable. You’d be surprised— 
Isn’t it comfortable, though?” 

‘Awfully— Henry—look!”’ 

The edge of the moon appeared over the 
rim of things. Two pairs of excited eyes 
were bent on it. 

“Tt’s as if’ —Henry’s voice was hushed 
with awe—‘‘as if everything had been 
planned—specially.”’ 

““Why, it is!” 

**But—but you were going 
“Don’t let’s talk about that.” 





“But, Ernestine——”’ 

“‘T had a headache.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad! I’m awfully 
sorry.” 

““Tt’s gone now.” 


“Oh, I’m glad!” 

“The moon’ll be all up in a minute. 
Let’s watch.” 

The extremely accommodating, fully 
risen moon settled into its routine job of 
mounting the sky. 

‘Henry, you aren’t 

“Oh, I am!” 

“Really?” 

“Honest Injun! Just as comfy as I 
can be. Isn’t it wonderful?” 

“Perfectly wonderful!”’ 

“Say, Ernestine, I don’t know what was 
the matter with me to-day. I was in a 
funny mood.’ 

“T have moods, too.” 

““T wonder what made me act like that. 
There I had you all to myself, and then I 
had to go and get queer. It’s kind o’ 
hard to understand—when you have the 
chance to be having a good time and can’t 
because you get mixed up inside.”’ 


a bit comfy there.” 


don’t want to talk about it. Sing 
to me.” 
The “‘Iolanthe”’ duet came to his mind. 


Merely to think of it was thrilling, but 
the thrill was wholly of the imagination, 
a piece of this strange coincidence, of the 
night, the lake, the little Gipsy at his side. 
And because those queer, emotional pres- 
sures were all spent now, because he was a 
boy again and she a girl, ready for a good 
time, responsive to the stirring surface of 
things, charmed by their little discovery 
of each other, because this was not at all 
a love-scene to tear them to pieces but a 
boy-and-girl fairy-land (and what a relief 
not to feel those crazy, ungovernable im- 
pulses of the afternoon!), he sang with all 
his heart, softly, delighting in velvet melody 
and romantic grouping of words: 


“None shall part us from each other, 
One in life and death are we; 
All in all to one another, 
I to thee and thou to me.” 


Then the duet-refrain in which she, 
because it wasn’t a love-duet to her, either, 
but a deliciously, thrillingly impersonal 
song, joined, in a voice that was fine and 
clear and musical if small, very like herself: 


‘Thou the tree and I the flower; 
hou the idol, I the throng; 

Thou the day and I the hour; 
rhou the singer, I the song." 


During the next hour, they hummed it 
many times over, between silences. 

It must have been half-past nine when 
she said, in a steady, sensible voice: 

“Listen: You Clemency 
Snow.’ 


said YOU sav 
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“Ves; I saw her.” | 
“You didn’t tell me what she said.” | 
“T didn’t say anything about you.” 
‘‘Did—did she?” 

“Well, yes—she did.” 

There was a long silence. After which, 
Ernestine surprised him by remarking 
in as matter-of-fact a tone as Mary Ames 
herself might have employed: 

‘“‘That’s all right. She won’t be the one 
to speak of it—Henry, I’m starved. 
I didn’t eat any supper. Couldn't 
we ” 

He interrupted, the shine of a new ex- 
citement in his eyes: 

‘Ernestine, that’s perfectly remarkable! 
Neither did I.” 

Hereyesshone, too, at this final, amazing 
coincidence. 

“We'll go down to Donovan’s,” 
he. 

They walked back, along the Lake Shore 
Drive to the foot of Simpson Street and 
thence to the drug store, where they had 
chocolate ice-cream soda. 

Half an hour later, in the Ames’ parlor, 
Ernestine was struggling with the rapid 
fingering of the chorus of fairies at the 
beginning of Act I, when Henry thought 
he heard a noise on the porch. He 
stepped quietly to the front door. Out 
on the dimly lighted street he could just 
distinguish the outlines of a high cart. 
Then he saw, right at hand, here on the 
porch, a familiar tall figure looking in at 
a front window. Within, the opening 
chorus went on, with spirit if not with 
rhythm. 

‘Hello, Elbow!” said Henry softly. 

The tall youth straightened with a jerk, 
then came slowly toward the door. Under 
his arm was a long box that couldn’t pos- 
sibly have come from anywhere but 
Swanson’s. 

“Thought I saw you in there,” said 
Elberforce Jenkins, stiffly and rather 
unsteadily. 

‘*Come in?” murmured Henry. 

**No—hardly.” 

‘Leave your box?” 

“T think not!” 

There was marked emphasis on 
“not.” The tall youth descended 
steps with dignity. Henry giggled. 
recover his composure, he walked 
porch for a moment. Then he saw 
box of Devoe’s. 

‘What was it? What did you go for?” 
asked Ernestine, over her shoulder. 

“Brought the candy. Want some?” 

She nodded and opened her mouth, her 
hands still on the keyboard, her eyes des- 
perately following the complicated tangle 
of notes. He, a new serenity illuminating 
his so harassed spirit, placed a chocolate 
between her white teeth. 

“Won’t you take some?” 
forgetting again. 

““No,”’—he shook his head with tirm 
‘not again—not ever.” 

“You mustn’t try to tell me that you 
haven’t got will-power, Henry Calverly!”’ 

Later—it was near midnight—Henry 
sat at his dormer-window under the eaves, 
at Mrs. Wilcox’s, gazing at the shadowy, 
whispering maple leaves just outside. He 
thinking how nice it was to be ‘“‘sen 
sl le.” 


said 


the 
the 
To 
the 
the 


asked, 


she 


ness 


The Devil Is Sick, the next episode of 
The Loves of Henry the Ninth, will appear 
in the April issue. 
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Hers Not to 


(Continued from page 23) 





‘Then, lemme——” 

“No! No!” 

He put out a short, broad hand toward 
her. 

‘Poor littl——”’ 

“I gotta go now, Joe. 
mine no more.”’ 

He barred her path. 

‘“‘Go where?” 

“‘Ain’t Itold you? I’mgoingout. Any- 
body that’s willin’ to work can get it in 
this town. I ain’t the softy you think 
I am.” 

He took her small black purse up from 
the table. 

‘“‘What’s your capital?” 

“You—quit!”’ 

*Ten— leven—fourteen dollars and sev- 
enty-four cents.” 

“You gimme!” 

“You can’t cut no capers on that, girl.” 

““T—can work.” 

He dropped something in against the 
coins. 

It clinked. 

She sprang at him. 

‘“‘No, no; not a cent from you—for my- 
self. I—I didn’t know you in them days 
for nothing. I was only a kid, but I— 
I know you! I know. You gimme! 
Gimme!” 

He withheld it from her. 

“‘Hold your horses, Beauty. What I was 
then, I am now, and I ain’t ashamed of it. 
Human, that’s all. The best of us is only 
human before a pretty woman.” 

“You gimme!” 

She had snatched up her small hand- 
satchel from the divan and stood flashing 
now beside him, her small, blazing face 
only level with his cravat. 

“What you spittin’ fire for? That 
wa’n’t nothin’ I slipped in but my address, 
girl. When you need me call on me. 

ares Liberty, 96.’ Go right up in the ele- 
vator, no questions asked. Get me?” And 
“i poked the small purse into the V of her 
jacket. “Get me?” 
‘Oh you—woh—woh—woh!”’ 

With her face flung back and twisted, 
and dodging his outflung arm, she was 
down four flights of narrow, unused stairs 
and out. Once in the streets, she walked 
with her face still thrust up and a frenzy 
of haste in her stride. Red had popped 
out in her cheeks. There was voice in each 
breath—moans that her throat would not 
hold 1. 

That night, she slept in the kind of fifty- 
cent room the city offers its decent poor. 
A slit of a room with a black-iron bed and 
a damp mattress. A wash-stand gaunt 
with its gaunt mission. A slop-jar on a 
zinc mat. A caneless-bottom chair. The 
chair she propped against the door, the top 
slat of it beneath the knob. Through a 
night of musty blackness, she lay in a rigid 
line along the bed-edge. 

You who love the city for its million 
pulses, the beat of its great heart, and the 
terrific symphony of its soul, have you ever 
picked out from its orchestra the plaintive 
rune of the deserving poor? 

It is like the note of a wind instrument 

an oboe adding its slow note to the boom 
of the kettle-drum, the clang of gold-colored 
nd the singing ecstasy of violins. 
voice, Ann ‘Lisbeth 


These rooms ain’t 


Cymbais 


One such small 
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Reason Why 


Connors added to the great threnody of 
industry. Department stores that turned 
from her services almost before they were 
offered. Offices gleaned from penny 
papers, miles of them, and hours of waiting 
on hard-bottom chairs in drafty waiting- 
rooms. Faces, pasty as her own, lined up 
alongside, greedy of the morsel about to 
fall. 

When the pinch of poverty threatens 
men and wolves, they grow long-faced. In 
these first lean days, a week of them, Ann 
’Lisbeth’s face lengthened a bit, too, and 
with the fuzz of yellow bangs tucked well 
up under her not so decent black hat, 
crinkles came out about her eyes. 

Nights, she supped in a family-entrance 
café beneath her room—veal stew and a 
glass of beer. 

She would sit over it, not unpleasantly 
muzzy. She slept of nights now, and not 
so rigidly. 

Then followed a week of lesser depart- 
ment stores as she worked her way down- 
town, of offices tucked dingily behind 
lithograph and small-ware shops, and even 
an ostrich-feather loft, with a ‘‘Curlers 
Wanted” sign hung out. 

In what school does the great army of 
industry earn its first experience? Who 
first employs the untaught hand? Upon 
Ann ‘Lisbeth, untrained in any craft, it 
was as if the workaday world turned its 
back, nettled at a philistine. 

Once she sat resting on a stoop beneath 
the sign of a Woman’s Aid Bureau. She 
read it, but, somehow, her mind would not 
register. The calves of her legs and the line 
where her shoe cut into her heel were 
hurting. 

She supped in the family-entrance café 
again—the bowl of veal stew and two 
glasses of beer. 

Some days following her first venture 
out into the morning, she found employ- 
ment—a small printing shop off Sixth 
Avenue just below Twenty-third Street. 
A mere pocket in the wall, a machine 
champing in its plate-glass front. 


VISITING-CARDS WHILE YOU WAIT 
THIRTY-FIVE CENTS A HUNDRED 


She entered. 

“The sign says—‘ girl wanted.’’ 

A face peered down at her froma high 
chair behind the champing machine. 

“*Goil wanted,’ is what it says. Goil!”’ 

““T—I ain’t old,” she faltered. . 

“Cut cards?” 

“‘I—try me.” 

“Five a week.” 

“Why—yes.” 

“Hang your coat and hat behind the 
sink.” 

Before noon, a waste of miscut cards 
about her, she cut her hand slightly, fum- 
bling at the machine, and cried out. 

“For the love of Mike—you want some- 
body to kiss it and make it well? Here’s a 
quarter for your time. With them butter- 
fingers, you better get a job greasin’ 
pop-corn.” 

Out in the sun-washed streets, the wind 
had hauled a bit. It cut as she bent into it. 
With her additional quarter, she still had 
two dollars and twenty cents, and that 
afternoon, in lower Sixth Avenue, at the 
instance of another small card fluttering 
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ut in the wind, she applied as dishwasher 
lunch-room and again obtained—this 
ime at six dollars a week and suppers. 

The Jefferson Market Lunch Room, 
thick with kicked-up sawdust and the 
fumes of hissing grease, was sunk slightly 
below the level of the sidewalk, a fitting 
retreat for the molelike humanity that 
dined furtively at its counter. Men with 
too short coat sleeves and collars turned 
up: women with beery eyes and uneven 
skirt-hems dank with the bilge-water of 
life’s lower decks. 

Lower Sixth Avenue is the abode of 
these shadows. Where are they from, and 
whither going—these women without 
beauty, who walk the streets without 
handkerchiefs but blubbering with too 
much or too little drink? What is the ter- 
rible riddle? Why, even as they blubber, 
are there women whose bodies have the 
quality of cream slipping in between 
scented sheets? 

Ann ‘Lisbeth. hers not to argue but 
ccept, dallied with no such question. 
Behind the lunch-room, a sink of unwashed 
dishes rose to a mound. She plunged her 
hands into tepid water that clung to her 
like fuzz. 

Ugh!” 

“ge to it!’ said the proprietor, who 
wore a black flap over one eye. “Dey 
won't bite. If de grease won't cut, souse 
‘em wit lye. Don’t try to muzzle no break 
age on me neither, like the slut before you 
I kin hear a cup crack.” 

‘I won’t,” said Ann ’Lisbeth, a wave of 
the furry water slopping out and down her 
dress-front. 

Followed four days spent in the grease- 
laden heat of the kitchen, the smell of 
strong foods, raw meat, and fish stews 
thick above the sink. She had moved 
farther down-town, against car-fare; but 
because she talked now constantly in her 
sleep and often cried out, there were 
knockings from the opposite side of the 
partitions and oaths: For two evenings 
she sat until midnight in a small rear café, 
again pleasantly muzzy over three glas. es 
of beer and the thick warmth of the room 
\nother night, she carried home a small 
bottle, tucking it beneath her coat as she 
emerged to the street. She was grease 
stained now, in spite of precautions, and 
her hat, with her hair uncurled to sustain 
it, had settled down over her ears, 
grotesquely large. 

The week raced with her funds. On the 
sixth day, she paid out her last fifty cents 
for room-rent, and, without breakfast, 
filched her lunch from a half-eaten order of 
codfish balls returned to the kitchen. 

Yes, reader; but who are you to turn 
away sickened, and know no more of 
his? You who love to bask in life’s 
smile, but shudder at its drool! A’ car- 
penter did not sicken at a leper. He held 
out a hand. 

That night, upon leaving, she asked for a 
small advance on her week's wage, re- 
treating before the furiously stained apron- 
front and the one eye of the proprietor 
cast down upon her. 

‘Lay off! Lay off! Who done your 
bankin’ last year. ‘To-morrow’s your day, 
four bits for breakage. Speakin’ 0’ 
reakage, if you drop your jacket, it'll 

ist. Watch out! That pint will last you 
vernight. Lay off!’ 

She reddened immediately, « lapping het 
nd over the small protruding bottle 
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and convalescents Holstein cows have great in- 
- herent, constitutional vitality. They are giants in 
size, vigorous and proverbially healthy Incidentally, 
vey hold all world records for milk and butterfat produc- 
on Holstein cows’ milk is more easily digested than 
thers, as its fat content the rorm of small globules, 
which form soft, easily broken up curds in the stomach. 
rhe large fat glot s of ordinary cows’ milk form hard 
masses of curds, w re not acted upon easily by 
gastric juices. Ask y« ikman for He »yistein cows n 
If he fails to provide it, send us his © wil 












to aid you. Send for our free 


Holstein Milk 





American Asters 









A superb mixture f the late-branching 
type Perfect extra large double flowers 
with stems 15 tS inches long and ideal 
for cutting MI Xture containing eight dis- 
tinct colors—1o icket; postpaid 
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Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. HOUGHTON, Sec’y 
23-D American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-16 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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BURROWES Cedar Chest 


Moth-proof Aromatic 


$129 DOWN 


eS : me 
oe 2.90.5 .°. 
Small monthly 222 
payments if you keep it. Size \, 
Many other styles, all at iactory prices. 45x2lx 


BURROWES ““"" Chest ™* as 


Kidd” 

Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Pro- 
tects furs, feathers, clothing, blankets and all tabrics 
from moths, mice, dust and dampness, and will last for 
generations, an heirloom. A superb gift. Handsome 
massive piece of furniture, exquisitely made. AW chests 
shipped on free trial. Write for catalog. 


E. T. BURROWES 00., 801 South St., Portland, Me. 








lreemans 
‘ACE POWDER. 





| 
Women of taste and | 
fashion have chosen Free- }{ 
man’s for 30 years. Get | 
a box today at any toilet 
# counter; use half, if not 
ee dealer will re- 


your money. Sample 
pe free. 
The Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 99 Cincinnati, O Cc 
SI LEI GIE a 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments and your super- 

fluou Sock oe 1! positively disappear 

DR. JEANNE WALTER’ S 

RUBBER GARMENTS 
For Men and Women 


body or any part The 
ay to reduce by perspi- 
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ation. E ibyleading physicians. 
FROWN FRADICATOR siete eae $2.00 
CHIN REDUCER. ° 
NECK and CHIN REDUCER 
BRASSIFRE . ob 
ABDOMINAL REDUCE 
Als ion Suits, Stock 












Bust Reducer, 





lustrated booklet. 


Price $5.00 ete 
DR. JEANNE C. WALTER 
Made from Dr. Walter's Inventor and Patentee 
famous reducing rubber Billings Bidg. (4th Floor) 
with coutil back. Cor. 34th St. and 5th Ave., New York 







to our customers from the many million dol- 
lars bonds which we have handled. We offer 
same bonds the Government accepts as secur- 
ity for Postal Savinge Deposits. Instead of 
Governments 2% you get 4 to 544% 
income tax. 


Write fad kletMs, 
Our Country,” FR 


] New First National Bank, Department 16 Columbas. Ohio \ 


















a; 
Wonderful 
home study 


Music Lessons one siniy 
Sent FREE %2120"Esropess 


are a marvel of simplicity and completeness, endorsed by 
Paderewski and other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 

Write us the course you are interested in, age, how 
long you have taken lessons—if at all, etc., and we will 
send you six lessons free and prepaid— any of the following 
Complete Courses: Lessons in PIANO (students’ or 
teachers’ courses), by the great Wm. H. Sherwood; 
HARMONY, by Dr. Protheroe and ye VOICE 
COURSE (with aid of phonograph), by Crampton; PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL MUSIC, by Frances E. Clark; VIOLIN, 
CORNET, MAND GUITAR, BANJO, REED 
ORGAN, by equally eminent teachers. We want to prove 
in this remarkable way what fine lessons they are—SEE- 
ING IS BELIEVING. Full particulars sent along with 
free lessons. Send no money. 


SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


CLARENCE EDDY, 
2391 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, [IL 












her pocket. She dared not return to her 
room, but sat out the night in a dark foyer 
behind a half-closed storm-door. No one 
found her out, and the wind could not 
reach her. Toward morning, she even 
slept sitting. But the day following, weak 
and too soft for the lift, straining to remove 
the great dish-pan high with crockery from 
sink to table, she let slip, grasping for a 
new hold. 

There was a crash and a _ splintered 
débris—plates that rolled like hoops to the 
four corners of the room, shivering as 
they landed; a great ringing explosion of 


heavy stoneware, and herself drenched 
with the webby water. 

“OQ God!” she cried, in immediate 
hysteria. “O God! O God!” and fell to 


her knees in a frenzy of clearing-up. 

A raw-boned Minerva, a waitress with 
whom she had had no previous word, 
sprang to her succor, a big red hand of 
mercy jerking her up from the débris. 

“Clear out! He’s across the bar. Beat 
it while the going’s good. Your week’s 


| gone in breakage, anyways, and he'll split 


up the place when he comes. Clear out, 
girl, and here—for car-fare.”’ 

Out in the street, her jacket not quite 
on and her hat clapped askew, Ann ’Lis- 
beth found herself quite suddenly scuttling 
down a side street. 

In her hand, a dime burned up into the 
palm. 

For the first time in these weeks, except 
when her pint or the evening beer had 
vivified her, a warmth seemed to flow 
through Ann "Lisbeth. Chilled, and her 
wet clothing clinging in at the knees, a 
fever nevertheless quickened her. She was 
crying as she walked, but not blubbering— 
spontaneous hot tears born of acute con- 
sciousness of pain. 

A great shame at her smelling, grease- 
caked dress-front smote her, too, and she 
stood back in a doorway, scraping at it 
with a futile forefinger. 

February had turned soft and soggy, 
the city streets running mud and the 
damp insidious enough to creep through 
the warmth of human flesh. A day 
threatened with fog from East River had 
slipped, without the interim of dusk, into 
a heavy evening. Her clothing dried but 
sitting in a small triangle of park in Grove 
Street, chill seized her again and, faint for 
food but with nausea for it, she tucked her 
now empty pint-bottle beneath the bench. 
She was crying incessantly, but her mind 
still seeming to revive. Her small black 
purse she drew out from her pocket. It 
had a collapsed look. Yet within were 
a sample of baby-blue cotton crépe, a 
receipt from a dyeing-and-cleaning estab- 
lishment, and a bit of pink chamois; in an- 
other compartment, a small assortment of 
keys. 

She fumbled among them, blind with 
tears. One she drew out, peering forward 
toward a street-lamp to inspect it. It 
clinked as she touched it, a small metal 


tag ringing. 
HOTEL LIBERTY 
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An hour, Ann ’Lisbeth sat there, with the 
key in her lax hand. Finally, she rubbed 
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the pink chamois across her features and 
adjusted her hat, pausing to scrape again 
with forefinger at the front of her, and 
moved on through the gloom, the wind 
blowing her skirt forward. 

She boarded a Seventh Avenue street- 
car, extracting the ten-cent piece from her 
purse with a great show of well-being, sat 
back against the carpet -covered, lengthwise 
seat, her red hands, with the cut forefinger 
bound i in rag, folded over her waist. 

At Fiftieth Street, she alighted, the white 
lights of the whitest street in the world 
forcing down through the murk, and a 
theater crowd swarming to be turned from 
reality. 

The incandescent sign of the Hotel Lib- 
erty jutted out ahead. 

She did not pause. She was in and into 
an elevator even before a lackey turned to 
stare. 

She found “ Ninety-six”’ easily enough, 
inserting the key and opening the door 
upon darkness—a warm darkness that 
came flowing out scented. She found 
the switch, pressed it. 

A lamp with a red shade sprang up 
and a center-chandelier. A warm-toned, 
well-tufted room, hotel chromos well in 
evidence, but a turkey-red air ‘of solid 
comfort. 

Beyond, a white-tiled bathroom shining 
through the open door, and another room 
hinted at beyond that. 

She dropped, even in her hat and 
jacket, against the divan piled with fat- 
looking satin cushions. Tears coursed out 
from her closed eyes, and she relaxed as if 
she would swoon to the luxury of the pil- 
lows, burrowing and letting them bulge 
up softly about her. 

A half-hour she lay so in the warm bath 
of light, her little body so quickly fallen 
into vagrancy not without litheness beneath 
the moldy skirt. 


Sometime after eight, she rose, letting the 
warm water in the bathroom lave over her 
hands, limbering them, and from a bottle 
of eau de Cologne in a small medicine- 
chest, sprinkled herself freely and touched 
up the corners of her eyes with it. A thick 
robe of Turkish toweling hung from the 
bathroom door. She unhooked it, looping 
it Over one arm. 

A key scraped in the lock. From 
where she stood, a rigidity raced over 
Ann ’Lisbeth, locking her every limb in 
paralysis. Her mouth moved to open and 
would not. 

The handle turned, and, with a sudden 
release of faculties, darting this way and 
that as if at bay, she tore the white enam- 
eled medicine-chest from its moorings, and, 
with a yell sprung somewhere from the 
primordial depths of her, stood with it 
swung to hurl. 

The door opened, and she lunged, 
then let it fall weakly and with a small 
crash, 

The chambermaid, white with shock 
at that cry, dropped her burden of towels 
in the open doorway and fled. Ann ’Lis- 
beth fled, too, down the two flights of stairs 
her f renzy found out for her, and across the 
flare of Broadway. 

The fog from East River was blowing 
in grandly as she ran into its tulle. It 
closed around and around her. 


The next Fannie Hurst story, The Solitary Reaper, will appear in the May issue. 
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For the Rising Generation 


He gives ’em extra playtime, after porridge 
and milk—a chance to peep at lessons that 
the Sandman made so hard. He gets ’em to 
school long before the last gong and this habit 
lingers when the children grow up. 


IG BEN at his best—at 
seven a. m.— opening 
little folks’ eyes—there’s 

a race to hush him—a pillow 
battle — merry laughter—and 
mother to tidy * + kiddies 
for school. 


Big Ben’s little men bubble health 
and cheer, and they feel as big as 
Daddy with a clock all their own. 
They trust Big Ben to make their 
dreams of ‘‘When I’m big’’ come 
true— Big Ben smiles a promise to 
them all. 


You’ll like Big Ben face to face. He’s 
seven inches tall, spunky, neighborly — 
downright good all through. He rings two 
ways — ten half-minute calls or steadily for 
five minutes. 

Big Ben is six times factory .tested. At your 
jeweler’s, $2.50 in the United States, $3.50 in Canada. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price if your jeweler doesn’t 
stock him. 

Westclox folk build more than three million alarms 
a year—and build them well. All wheels are assembled 
by a special process—patented, of course. Result — 
accuracy, less friction, long life. 


La Salle, Ill., U.S. A. Western Clock Co. Makers of Westclox 


Other Westclox: Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Bingo, Sleep-Meter, Lookout and Ironclad 
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“Brings me $50 a Week” 


so writes M. A. Gifford of hisTen-Pinnet Business 


World’s 
, Greatest 
Bowling Game 


YOU can start in the same business for small in- 
vestment. Everybody plays Ten-Pinnet. It’ snew, 
fascinating, healthful! Alleys 38 to 50 ft. long in- 
stalled inanyroominhalfday. Entirely automatic 
—no pin boys or upkeep e pense —just someone 
tot ake in money. Write for free illustrated book 
“Big Ten-Pinnet Profits,’ giving low prices. 


THE TEN-PINNET CO., 84 Draper St, Indianapolis, Ind. 


AGENT LARGE 


PROFIT 
Gold and Silver Sign Letters 


For store fronts, office windows 
and glass signs of all kinds. No 
experience necessary. _ Anyone 
can put them on and make 
money right from the start. 


Make Big Money 


You can sell to nearby trade or 
travel all over the country. 
There is a big demand for win- 
dow lettering in every town 
Send for Free Samples and full 
particulars. 


Metallic Letter Co., 420 No. Clark St., Chicago 


“DON’T SHOUT’ 
“I hear you. I can hear now 


48 well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the 


MORLEY PHONE 
I've a pair in my ears now, 
but they are invisible. I 
would not know I had them in 
myself, only that I hear all 
right. 


“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. 
Invisible, comfortable, 

“—~ weightless and harmless. 
Anyone can adjust it.’’ Over one hundred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 755, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
COUGHING spells eased, 






























throat soothed, voice helped by | 


BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


NEW TRIAL SIZE BOX 10c 


Regular Sizes 25c, 50c, $1. At Druggists. 
JOHN L BROWN & SON, 





STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 





ey Emel ae 


ACHFELDT's 


Perfection Toe Spring 
Worn at night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use. 
Removes the Actual Cause 
of theenlarged joint and bunion. 
Sent on approval. Money back 
if not as represented. Send out- 
line of foot. Use my Improved 
Instep Support fo. weak arches. 
Full particulars and advice free 
am piain envelope. 












M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist, Estab. 1901 
Devt. C01. 


MAEBZIDGE BUILDLN 


1328 Broadway (at 34th Street), New York 













3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5. 00 
I make shirts that fit you, because I make your 
shirts from your measurements and guarantee 
to take them back if they do not satisfy you. 








I send you 100 samples to select from 


Isend you measurement blank with rules. I 
send you the finished shirts express prepaid. No 
rea_y-made shirts in my shop, but facilities for 
quick delivery of the highest grade of custom 
work. Write for my samples. (Higher priced 
fabrics, too.) Spring samples now ready. No 
agents 


CLARENCE £. HEAD (Master of Shirtcraft) , 
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The Place of Disappearing Beauty 


(Concluded from page 58) 


of the valley women. She was at once 
shrunken and dropsically fat. Her face 
was blotched with blue, and her teeth 
were knocking together. Her expression 
at sight of me became one of disgust and 
loathing. Even in the torment of that 
wet season without fire, her ideal of what 
a man ought to look like had been in no 
way shaken. Miserable as I felt myself, 
I couldn’t help smiling. I said, 

“You aren’t looking for me, evidently.” 

“Yes,” she said; “I look for you and 
your fire.” 

“My fire? Oh, yes; 

“You got a fire?” 

“You'll never find it.” 

‘We won’t hurt you in exchange for a 
little fire.” 

“You ought to have 
before. But you are neither sensible 
people nor nice people. And, from the 
state that you are in, I guess that you are 
all in a bad way.” 

Her aversion turned to rage, and she 
began to scream at me like a parrot. 

‘““Most of us are dead and dying,” she 
said. “‘You devil! You killed our fire!”’ 

“T’m glad of it,” I said. ‘You go back 
and tell your friends that they’ve got what 
they deserve, and that they needn’t look 
to me for any help.” 

At that, she snatched at me, or clawed 
at my face—I’m not sure which—and I 
dodged her. Her attacks were so slow 
and her feints so ludicrously unmasked 
that I had time to think. And, by good 
luck, I thought a good thought. 

“Only fire,” I thought, ‘‘will save any 
of us; now, how about the fuel in the great 
fire-lodge. Is that still dry?” 

‘Keep still a moment,” I said. *‘ Per- 
haps I'll help you. Is the wood you had 
to feed the fire still dry?” 

‘All that was inside the house is dry.” 

‘And, if you had a fire, you could dry 
the rest, and cut more and keep the supply 
up? Well, suppose I start a fire for you?”’ 
For the first time, she looked at me without 
loathing. ‘If I do,” I said, ‘‘ will you obey 
me—all of you—now and forever?” 

She nodded eagerly. 

‘““How many of you are left?” 

There were thirteen, she said. 

“Well,” said I, “Ithink I'll risk it. But, 
first, 1 must talk with my friends. If they 
agree, you may expect us in a few hours. 
You go back now to the village and wait; 
and, by the way, I shall need water. Have 
you got anything that will hold water?” 

As nearly as I could gather, she de- 
scribed a ship’s iron kettle. And I told 
her to have that put in the fire-house and 
filled with water. 


of course.” 


thought of that 


IX 


I HAD to shoot one man who got fresh, 
but the remaining dozen behaved like 
lambs, though it was months before we 
really trusted any of them and gave up 
sentinel-work in the fire-house. 

By virtue of flint and steel and the black 
powder from one of my precious cartridges, 
I had made a fire in the fire-house. And 
the wretched inhabitants of the village 
came in to wonder and be warmed. 


The next Gouverneur Morris story will be The Purple Flask. 


We became less hideous in the eyes of 
those lowest savages as the hours passed 
and the fire crackled; and there was a 
baby (the only one) who thought Talin 
Ine ‘everything that was beautiful and 
attractive, for he put out his arms to her 
and would go to her. I couldn’t help 
smiling. For some weeks now, the thought 
of babies had made me smile and tremble. 

When everybody was warm and dry, I 
made a little speech. I said: 

“Notice this kettle of water! If any 
of you disobeys orders or gets rambunctious, 
like What’s-his-name who lies just outside 
in his own blood, I spill this water on the 
fire. When I am not on watch, my wife 
will be, or my wife’s father. 

“You play the game according tothe rules 
I lay down and all will be well. Democracy 
has been tried on this island and proved a 
ghastly failure. We are going back to first 
principles. Call me any name you like, I 
propose to be boss. This is going to be an 
autocratic government. Vice, laziness, jeal- 
ousy, and false ideals are going to be stamped 
out. It was my intention to let you all rot 
to death in the rains; but nobody in this 
world sinks so low that there’s no hope left 
for that person. And if there’s any civili- 
zation in me, you are going to get the bene- 
fit of it, whether you like it or not. 

‘There’s work to do—lots of it. We 
may be taken off this island; we may live 
out our lives here. There’s only one 
thing sure: I’m boss. And if anybody 
so much as questions the wisdom of any- 
thing I do, why, then, kershwassle over 
goes the kettle and out goes the fire.”’ 

And then, because they were dry and 
warm and no rain was falling, I sent them 
off to their own huts to sleep. 

All night I guarded the fire. 
Talin Ine waked. 

“You wanted them all to die,’ 
“‘What made you change?” 

“Oh,” said I, ‘‘I got to thinking that 
maybe they were once babies.” 

“Babies are nice,”’ she said. 

‘‘Babies,” I said, “with the possible 
exception of yourself, are the only really 
nice and decent things in the world. And 
I never can understand why God never 
raises them up to be the kind of men and 
women they were meant to be.” 

At that moment, Lord March sat up with 
a kind of nightmarish shout. He looked 
about him in bewilderment—then at his 
hand. Between the thumb and forefinger 
was a bedraggled double tooth. Slowly alook 
of peace and happiness spread over his face. 

‘‘ Now,” said he, “nothing matters.” 


Once, 


’ she said. 


What would have become of us all? 
The Lord, he knows. A ship came along 
one day, sent a boat ashore for water, and 
took us off. Sometimes I’m sorry, and 
then I get to thinking about what happens 
to teeth when there’s no dentist and to 
appendixes when there’s no surgeon, and 
I’m not sorry. As for Talin Ine, she said 
the other day: “There are times in your 
life when a bark frock and an adoring 
smile are the ne plus ultra, but as you 
grow older you think with more and more 
satisfaction of the little French woman 
round the corner who makes stays.” 
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This Great Car Leads All Sixes Because 
of Its Marvelous Motor 


HOUSANDS of men and women who would pay 
hundreds of dollars more for an automobile, if 
paying more would get them more, choose the 

Chandler. They are not seekers after a low price. They 
desire the best six-cylinder motor regardless of price. 
They desire a Six because time has shown that a six- 
cylinder motor, correctly designed, gives all the power 
and all the flexibility of power that any motor can give; 
that such a motor has the life and snap and “go” they 
desire; that such a motor is genuinely economical in 
cost of operation. 


So these devotees of the Six choose the Chandler, 
because through four years of intelligent, conscientious, 
manufacturing effort, and without radical or experi- 
menes changes of design, the Chandler motor has been 

developed to a point approximating perfection. 


Chandler Low Price.is Important, Too 


While with so many the question of price is of sec- 
ondary consideration, still Chandler leads in price today 


quite as distinctly as it has always led. 





Eik 


In the face of advanced cost of all materials and 
labor, the Chandler price is but $100 higher than two 
years ago. And the car is finer than then. Not a fea- 
ture has been cut out of it. Much has been added. 


‘ saa | a 

And other cars in the Chandler field have advanced as 
much as three hundred dollars the past year, either because 
of necessity or opportunity. 


The Chandler Company has not been willing to take 
advantage of a situation which would have permitted 
price inflation. 


And this year we shall probably build and sell more 
cars than any other manufacturer building a car of even 
similar quality. 


Wide Choice of Beautiful Bodies 


You who demand such a motor as the Chandler, 
demand grace of body design, also, and richness of fin- 
ish. Chandler offers you five beautiful types of body, 
each mounted on the one standard Chandler chassis. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1305 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1305 


Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe, 


Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $1905 


$1005 Limousine, $2605 


All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 


DEALERS IN HUNDREDS 
Catalogue Mailed Upon Request. 


OF TOWNS 


AND CitTtres 


Address Dept. E 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York-City Office, 1790 Broadway 


CAANDCLER 


Cable Address: ‘“*Chanmotor” 
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gles, doors, windows, frames, hard 
and painting material, for this pretty, roomy bung- 
alow. Satisfaction guaranteed—or money back. 
This means great saving over regular prices, 


Send for“Book of Homes,” Free 















Creamed Sore 








Dine at the Ritz—at Shes 
A master chef from the famous 
Hotel Ritz of Paris prepares this 
delicious dish from finest mate- 
rials, ready to heat and serve—at 









Only 25¢ & 50c at all fine grocers 
8 $1.45 or $2.85 for half 
dozen respective sizes. (Canada 
35¢ and 65c each; $2.00 and 
$3.75 one-half doz.) Delivery 
preps aid provided you mention 
you Booklet sent— 
















rive de: aler’s name. 
PURITY CROSS, } 
\. Model Kitchen, Route 2E 








POMPEIAN 
OLIVE GIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 





Valuable New Poultry 
Book Free — 1% pages. 
Fine pure- -bred chickens, ducks, geese and 
Choice, hardy, Northern raised. 
Fowi: is, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
America’s greatest poultry farm. 24th year 
in business. Write today for Free Book. 


~ ARMY AUCTIONBARGAINS 


a SQ Saddles, $3.00 up. New uniforms, $1.50 up. 
Army 7 shot carbine $3.50; eiges. 1 Gc each 

U. 8. N. Winchester high power rifle 6m/m, $9.85 
Teaw harness $21.85 up. C.W. Army Revolvers,$1.65 
Remington army Revolver, $4.85; eiges. le each 
penne High Power rifle with 200 etges. $19.85 
Acres Government Aucti i 
it ustrated and desc ribed in 42 28 lors re par 
sale and retail cyclopedia catalocue, mailed aoe 
» east end 30c west of Mississippi River. 


>64 BREEDS 
































and $1.50 per month. 


Gitar ee t roval. "RE 
"paces. lil illustrations. Valuable 
jaing 


information “Tl player and teacher, 
———— — violin construction with earved and 
and Back and Stradivarius Aang 
‘REE treatise on “How to practice’ 

HAND SELL THE GiIBSON—BIG MoueY 
Splendid opportuni- 
Guitar teachers-- 















Become a teacher. 
ties for Mandolin an 

either sex, in every 
and class instruc 
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holler. Them young lords take their 
medicine like they wanted it. They ain’t 
like the home bunch that is named after 
swell hotels.’ After a silence, he looked 
up at Brandes. “Whatever became of 
Minna Minti?” he asked. 

Brandes’s features remained stolid. 

“She got her divorce, didn’t she?” 
insisted Curfoot. 

“en: 

“ Alimony?” 

““No; she didn’t ask any.” 

“How about Venem?” 

Brandes remained silent, but Stull said: 

“T guess she chucked him. She wouldn’t 
stand for that snake. I got to hand it to 
her—she ain’t that kind.” 

“What kind is she?” 

“T tell you I got to hand it to her. I 
can’t complain of her. She acted white, 
all right, until Venem stirred her up. 
Eddie’s got himself to blame; he got in 
wrong, and Venem had him followed and 
showed him up to Minna.” 

““You got tired of her, didn’t you? 
Curfoot to Brandes. 

But Stull answered for him again. 

“Like any man, Eddie needed a vaca- 
tion now and then.” 

Brandes said slowly 

“T’ll live to fix Minna yet.” 

“What fixed you,” snapped Stull, 
that there Brookhollow stuff——” 

“Can it!” retorted Brandes, turning a 
deep red. 

“‘ Aw—don’t 
stuff, Eddie! 
little haymaker, 
her.” 

Brandes’s face became crimson with rage. 

“You say another word about her, and 
I'll push your block off!” 

Stull shrugged and presently whispered 
to Curfoot: 

““That’s the play he always makes. I’ve 
waited two years, but he won’t ring down 
on the love-stuff. I guess he was hit hard 
that trip. It took a little red-headed, 
freckled country girl to stop him.” 

‘“‘He’s still stuck on her?” 

“T guess she’s still the fly-paper,”’ 
ded Stull. 

Suddenly, Brandes turned on Stull a 
look of concentrated hatred. 

“Ben,” he said in a low voice, which 
was too indistinct for Neeland to catch, 

I’ll tell you something now that you don’t 
know. I saw Quint alone; I talked with 
him. Do you know who is handling the 
big stuff in this deal?”’ 

““Who?” asked Stull, amazed. 

“The Turkish embassy in Paris. And 
do you know who plays the fine Italian 
hand for that bunch of Turks?” 

“No.” 

“Minna.” 

“You're crazy!” 

Brandes took no notice, but went on 
with a sort of hushed ferocity that silenced 
both Stull and Curfoot. 

“That’s why I went in—to get Minna. 
And I'll get her if it costs every cent I’ve 
got or ever hope to get. I’m in it to 
get Minna, not for the money, not for 
anything in all God’s world except to get 
the woman who has done what Minna did 
to me.” 

Neeland listened in vain to the murmur- 
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hand me the true-love 
If you’d meant it with that 
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ing voice; he could not catch a word. Stull 
whispered: 

“Aw, that ain’t the game, Eddie! 
you want to double-cross Quint?” 

“T have double-crossed him.” 

“What! Do you mean to sell him out? 

“*T have sold him out.” 

“To who?” 

“To the British secret service. And 
there’s to be one hundred thousand dollars 
in it for you, Doc, and me to divide. And 
fifty thousand more when we put the 
French bulls onto Minna and Breslau. 
Now, how does one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars against five thousand 
apiece strike you two poor cheap guys?” 

But the magnitude of Brandes’s treach- 
ery and the splendor of the deal left the 
two gamblers stunned. Only by their ex- 
pressions could Neeland judge that they 
were discussing matters of vital importance 
to themselves. 

“Take care! “Quint 
will kill you.” 

Brandes laughed unpleasantly. 

“Not me, Ben. I’ve got that geezer 
where I want him on a dirty deal he pulled 
off with the police.” 

Curfoot turned his pointed muzzle 
toward the window and sneered at the 
sunny landscape. A few minutes later, 
he remarked to Brandes, 

‘There’s the Eiffel Tower; where are 
we stopping, Eddie?” 

Caffy des Bulgars.” 

“*Where’s that?” 

““Tt’s where we go to work—Roo Vilna.” 

Stull’s smile was ghastly, but Curfoot 
winked at Brandes. Neeland listened, his 
eyes following the pages of his book. 


Do 


” whispered Stull. 


XXIV 


CUP AND LIP 

THROUGH the crowded Paris terminal 
Neeland pushed his way, carrying the 
olive-wood box in his hand and keeping an 
eye on his porter, who preceded him, 
carrying the remainder of his luggage. 

To Neeland, it was like a home-coming 
after many years’ exile; the subtle but 
perfectly specific odor of Paris assailed his 
nostrils once again; the rapid, emphatic, 
lively language of France sounded once: 
more delightfully in his eager ears; vivac- 
ity and intelligence sparkled in every eye 
that met his own. It was a throng of rapid 
movement, of animated speech, of gesticu- 
lation. And, as it wasin the beginning when 
he first arrived there as a student, he fell 
in love with it on first sight and contact. 

As he pressed onward, he witnessed 
chafacteristic reunions between voyagers 
and friends who awaited them—animated, 
cordial, gay scenes, complicated by many 
embraces on both cheeks. 

And, of a sudden, he noticed the prettiest 
girl he had ever seen in his life. She was in 
white, with a black straw hat, and her 
face and figure were lovely beyond words. 
Evidently she was awaiting friends; there 
was a charming expectancy on her fresh 
young face. Her beauty almost took his 
breath away. 


“Lord!” he thought to himself. “If 


such a girl as that ever stood waiting for 
me 
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At the same moment, her golden-gray 
eyes, sweeping the passing crowd, met his; 
a sharp thrill of amazement passed through 
him as she held out both gloved hands. 

“Jim! Jim Neeland!” 

“Rue Carew!” He could scarcely credit 
his eyesight, where he stood, hat in hand, 
holding both her little hands in one of his. 

No; there was no use in trying to dis- 
guise his astonishment. He looked into 
the face of this tall young girl, searched it 
for familiar features, recognized a lovely 
paraphrase of the freckled face and thin 
figure he remembered. 

Ruhannah, laughing and flushed, with- 
drew her hands. 

“Have I changed? You haven’t. And 
I always thought you the most wonderful 
and ornamental young man on this planet. 
I knew you at once, Jim Neeland. Would 
you have passed without recognizing me?” 

“Perhaps I wouldn’t have passed after 
seeing you.” 

“Jim Neeland! What a remark!’ She 
laughed. ‘“‘Anyway, it’s nice to believe 
myself attractive enough to be noticed. 
And I’m so glad to see you. Naia is here, 
somewhere, watching for you”—turning 
her pretty, eager head to search for the 
Princess Mistchenka. ‘‘Oh, there she is! 
She doesn’t see us.” 

They made their way between the 
passing ranks of passengers and porters; 
the princess caught sight of them, came 
hastily toward them. 

“Jim! It’s nice to see you! Thank you 
for coming! So you found him, Rue? How 
are you, Jim? And where is the box?” 

“T’m well, and here’s that devilish 
box!” he replied, laughing, and lifting it in 
his hand to exhibit it. ‘‘Naia, the next 
time you want it, send an escort of artillery 
and two battle-ships!” 

“Did you have trouble!” 

“Trouble? I had the time of my life! 
No moving pictures can ever again excite 
me, no best seller. I’ve been both since I 
got your cable to bring this box to you.” 





continued to regard him very seriously, 
and Rue Carew’s smile came and waned 
like sunlight in a wood, for she was not 
quite sure whether he had really encoun- 
tered any dangers on this mission which he 
had fulfilled so well. 

“Our car is waiting outside,” said the 
princess. ‘‘Where is your porter, Jim?” 

Neeland glanced about him, discovered 
the porter, made a sign for him to follow; 
and they moved together toward the 
enirance to the huge terminal. 

“T haven’t decided where to stop yet 
began Neeland, but the princess checked 
him with a pretty gesture. 

“You stop with us, Jim.” 

“Thank you so much; but— 

“Please! Must I beg of you?” 

“Do you really wish it?” 

“Certainly,” she replied absently, glanc- 
ing about her. She added: “I don’t see 
my car. I don’t see my footman. I told 
him to wait here. Rue, do you see him 
anywhere?” 

“No, I don’t,” said the girl. 

‘““How annoying!” said the princess. 


” 


set upon and almost killed by apaches a 
week ago. So I had to find a substitute. 
Where on earth can he be waiting?” 
They traversed the court of the terminal. 
liveried footmen stood 


just leaving; 


He laughed as he spoke, but the princess | fj 


“He’s a new man. My own footman was | 


Many automobiles were parked there or 
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The merit lies mainly in the secret compo- 
sition used in making Pantasote. This 
secret and exclusive compound is impervious 
to the blistering of the Summer sun and to 
the other extreme—zero weather. 
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The cars shown in this advertisement are 

7 some which have adopted PANTASOTE as 
PREMIER standard equipment. This in itself a 
guarantee of quality. It is proof that the 
manufacturers of these cars are making 
a sincere effort to give you quality, for 
PANTASOTE costs more than any other 
top material, 
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awaiting masters and mistresses; but 
nowhere was the car of the Princess 
Mistchenka in sight. They stood there, 
| Neeland’s porter behind, with his suitcase 
| and luggage. 

“T don’t understand,’ repeated the 
princess impatiently. “I explained very 
carefully what I desired. That new groom 
is stupid. Caron, my chauffeur, would 
never have made a mistake unless that 
idiot groom misunderstood his instruc- 
tions.” 

“Let me go and make some inquiries,” 
said Neeland. ‘Do you mind waiting 
here? I’ll not be long.” 

He went off, carrying the olive-wood 
box, which his grasp never quitted now. 

“T don’t like it, Rue,” repeated the 
princess, in a low voice. “I neither under- 
stand nor relish this situation.’ 

‘““Have you any idea——”’ 

“Hush, child! I don’t know. That new 
groom, Verdier, was recommended by the 
Russian embassy.” 

“Tt can’t be anything—queer, can it, 
dear?” asked Rue. 

‘Anything can have happened. Nothing 
| is likely to have occurred, howev er—unless 

those apaches were——’ 





| “It’s possible, I suppose. They may 
have attacked Picard as part of a con- 
All this may be part of a plan. 


spiracy. 
| But—I scarcely believe it. All the same, 
I dislike to take a taxi-cab—— 


She caught sight of Neeland returning; 
both women moved forward to meet him. 
“T’ve solved the mystery,” he said. 
‘“‘Naia, your car was run into outside the 
station a few minutes after you left it. 
And I’m sorry to say that your chauffeur 
was badly enough hurt to require an 
ambulance.” 
“Where on earth did you learn that?” 

‘The official at the taxi-cab control 
told me.” 

“Caron hurt!” murmured the princess. 
“What ashame! Where did they take him, 
Jim?” 

‘To the Charité.” 

| “I'll gothis afternoon. But where is that 
imbecile groom of mine?” 

“Tt appears that he and a policeman 

vent to a garage on the repair-truck that 
took your Car. 

“Was he arrested?” 

“T believe so.” 

“What a contretemps!’’ exclaimed the 
Princess Mistchenka. ‘We shall have to 
take a taxi-cab after all!” 

“Tye ordered one from the control. 
There it comes now,” said Neeland, as a 
brand-new taxi-cab, which looked like a 
private car, drew up at the curb, and a 
smiling and very spick and span chauffcur 
saluted. 

Neeland’s 





porter hoisted trunk and 
suitcase on top; the princess stepped into 
the limousine, followed by Rue and 
Neeland; the chauffeur took the order, 
started his car, wheeled out into the square, 
and whizzed away into the depths of the 
| most beautiful city in the world. 

| Neeland, seated with his back to the 
| driver, laid the olive-wood box on _ his 
knees, unlocked it, drew from his breast- 
pocket the papers he carried, locked them 
| in the box once more, and looked up laugh- 
i he princess and Ruhannah as he 
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yur affair have been 
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accomplished! All the papers are there— 
and,” to Ruhannah, ‘‘that pretty gentle- 
man you call the Yellow Devil is inside, 
along with some assorted firearms, drawing- 
instruments, and photographs. The 
whole business is here, intact—and so am 
I—if that irrelevant detail should interest 
you.” 

Rue smiled her answer; 
scrutinized him keenly. 

‘Did you have trouble, Jim?” 

“Wes: dad.” 

‘Serious trouble?” 

“TT tell you it was like a ‘movie’ in five 
reels. Never before did I believe such 
things happened outside a ‘movie’ studio. 
But they do, Naia. And I’ve learned that 
the world is full of more excitingly melo- 
dramatic possibilities than any novel or 
scenario ever contained.” 

‘You're not serious, of course—’’ began 
Rue Carew, but the Princess Mistchenka 
said, unsmiling, 

“A film melodrama is a crude and 
tawdry thing compared to the real drama 
so many of us play_in every moment of our 
lives. 

Neeland said to Rue lightly: 

‘That is true as far as I have been 
concerned with that amazing box. It’s 
full of the very devil—of that Yellow 
Devil! When I pick it up now, I seem to 
feel a premonitory tingling all over me— 
not entirely disagreeable,’ he added to the 
princess, “but the sort of half-scared 
exhilaration a man feels who takes a chance 
and is quite sure he’ll not have another 
chance if he loses. Do you understand 
what I mean?” 

“Yes,” said the princess unsmilingly. 

In her tranquil, indefinite expression, 
there was something which made him 
wonder how many such chances this 
pretty woman had taken in her life of 
intellectual pleasure and bodily ease. 

And now he noennee that Ilse Du- 
mont apparently knew about her—about 
Ruhannah, too. And Ilse Dumont was the 
agent of a foreign government. 

Was the Princess Mistchenka, patron 
and amateur of the arts, another such 
agent? If not, why had he taken this 
journey ior her with this box of papers? 

The passage of the Boulevard was slow, 
and the taxi-cab in which they sat made 
little speed until the Place de la Concorde 
opened Oul. 

‘There was a lot of war-talk on the 
Volhynia,”’ said Neeland, ‘“‘but I haven’t 
heard any since I landed, nor have I seen 
a paper. I suppose the chancelleries have 
come to some agreement. 

“No,” said the princess. 

“You don’t expect trouble, do you? I 
mean a general European free-for-all 
fight?” 

“T don’t know, Jim.” 

‘Haven't you,” he asked blandly, “any 
means of acquiring inside information?” 

She did not even pretend to evade the 
good-humored malice of his smile and 
question. 

‘Yes; I have sources of private informa- 
tion. I have learned nothing—so far.” 

He looked at Rue, but the smile had 
faded from her face, and she returned his 
questioning gaze gravely. 

‘There is great anxiety in Europe,” she 
said, in a low voice, “and the tension is 
ine reasing o 

The prin ess nodded slightly 

“One never knows,” she 


the princess 


remarked, 
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when we are safely home.” 

But Neeland could not take it very 
seriously here in the sunshine, with two 
pretty women beside him—here, speeding 
up the Champs Elysées between the endless 
green of chestnut trees and the exquisite 
silvery-gray facades of the wealthy—with 
motors flashing by on every side and the 
cool, leafy alleys thronged with children 
and nurse-maids. 

Besides, all Paris and her police were at 
his.elbow; the olive-wood box stood 
between his knees; a smartly respectable 
taxi and its driver drove them with the 
quiet éclat and precision of a private 
employé; the Arc de Triomphe already rose 


splendidly above them, and everything | 


that had once been familiar and reassuring 
and delightful lay under his grateful eyes. 

And now the taxi-cab turned into the 
Rue Soleil d’Or—a new street to Neeland 
—opened since his student-days, and only 
one square long, with a fountain in the 
middle and young chestnut trees thickly 
crowned with foliage lining both sides 
of the street, and faced by charming 


private houses built of gray Caen stone. | 


Summer had not yet burned foliage or 
flowers; the freshness of spring itself 
seemed still to reign there. 

Three blue-bloused street-sweepers with 
hose and broom were washing the asphalt 
as their cab slowed down, sounding its 
horn to warn them out of the way. And, 
the spouting hose still in their hands, the 
street-cleaners stepped out of the gutter 
before the pretty /dfel of the Princess 
Mistchenka. 

Already a butler was opening the grille; 
already the chauffeur had swung Nee- 
land’s steamer-trunk and suitcase to the 
sidewalk; already the princess and Rue 
were advancing to the house, while Neeland 
fumbled in his pocket tor the fare. 

The butler, bowing, relieved him of 
the olive-wood box. At the same instant, 
the blue-bloused man with the hose 
turned the powerful stream of water 
directly into the butler’s face, knocking 
him flat on the sidewalk; and his two 
comrades tripped up Neeland, passed a 
red sash over his head, and hurled him 
aside, blinded, half strangled, staggering 
at random, tearing furiously at the wide 
band of woolen cloth, which seemed to 
suffocate him. 

Already the chauffeur had tossed the 
olive-wood box into the cab; the three 
blue-bloused men sprang in after it; the 
chauffeur slipped into his seat, threw in 
the clutch, and, driving with one hand 
turned a pistol on the half-drowned butler, 
who had reeled to his feet and was lurching 
forward to seize the steering-wheel. 

The taxi-cab, gathering speed, was 
already turning the corner of the Rue de 
la Lune when Necland managed to free 
throat and eyes from the swathe of woolen. 

The butler, checked by the leveled 
pistol, stood dripping, still almost blinded 
by the force of the water from the hose; 
but he had plenty of pluck, and he fol- 
lowed Neeland on a run to the corner of the 
street. 

The street was absolutely empty, except 
for the sparrows and the big, fat, slate 
colored pigeons that strutted and coo-cooed 
under the shadow of the chestnut trees. 


The next instalment of The Dark Star will 


appear in the April issue 
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Boarding-School, Mary Marshall Duffee; Words— 
How to Use Them, Emma M. Bolenius, text book 
Author; Home Millinery, Evelyn Tobey, Millinery 





Director Columbia Universit 





Talks, Annette Beacon; Pa Fashion Letter, P: 
Correspondent; Home Dressmaking, Margaret W 
ney; Embroidery, Genevieve Sterlir 
Thomas; Children’s Page, Frederick 
Weltare, Mary L. Read, Director School of Mother- j 













c Foods and Food \ es, lsobel Brands; Gardens, 
I Rockwell Ho hold Decoration, Mary H 
Ne ies i Entertainments, Martha | 
Gr 1g Exchange, Helen Hopkins 


r. write 





name and | 


: : 
send soc or less in U. S. stamps, or send 














nm 2 Also please send items marked below 
McCall's Spring and Summer Pattern 
Catalogue, 2c enclosed McCall Book 


of Fashions (Spring Quarterly), 35c enclosed 

McCall's Embroidery and Needlework 
(s00 Designs), 25c enclosed Fund- 
Raising Plan tor Churches, Schools and Soci- 





300 Gifts and how to get them without money 
: .-Name and address of your McCall 
Pattern Agency nearest to me. 








Do You Like to Draw? 


Cartoonists are well paid 

We will net give you any grand 
prize if you answer thisad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich iu a week. 
But if you are anxious to de yeur 
talent with a successful cartounist, se you 
can wake money, send a copy of this pic 
ture with Go, iu stamps for pertielio of 
vartoons and sample lessea plate, a4 
et us explain. 


THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
539 Leader Building, Cleveland, 0. 
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“You simply cawt whip 
your nerves like that!” 


USHED to the wall by our wavering 
nerves, some of us turn to stimulants 
for aid, or to treacherous bracers or pick-me- 
ups. These revivify for the moment but exact 
a heavy toll for the temporary lift they give. 


Not the goading help of a stimulant, but the 
lasting help of a scientifically devised builder, a 
natural builder that actually adds to the very cells 
and tissues—_this is the help your weary nerves 
need. And this, to judge from the voluntary 
testimony of thousands of physicians, 

is exactly what Sanatogen offers. 


As Richard Le Gallienne, the writer, 
himself a grateful user of Sanatogen, 
says, “Sanatogen is no get-well- 
quick remedy. It professes no 
dishonest possibilities with nature. 


It does not 

lift you up one 
moment, to leave 

you in the lurch the 
next. But what it does 


it does for good ?~ 


Give your nerves the construc- 

tive help they need today. Let 

Sanatogen help restore their bal- 

ance, bringing better appetite, better 
digestion and more restful sleep. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere, 
inthree sizes: $1.00 andup. Awarded the Grand 
Prize at the International Congress of Medicine, 


London, 1913. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER 
On request we will send a 25-gram Trial Package of 
Sanatogen, also Richard Le Gallienne’s booklet, “‘The 
Art of Living,” touching on Sanatogen’s kindly help 
and giving other aids for better health. Address the 
Bauer Chemical Company. 30E Irving Place, New York 


APPROVED BY SCIENCE 


Sanato 


at! 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21.000 PHYSICIANS 
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Any Weather is 


And Any Home Has Room for a Brunswick Table 


Carom and Pocket Billiards are a captivating 


the family playground. When school lets out it quickens home-bound footsteps. 


Soon then the clicking balls proclaim that 
when he arrives from work. 
This manly love of skillful achievement is built 


Used by Experts 


Don’t think that Brunswick Home Tables are toys—they 

are not. Many professionals use them constantly. Accu- 
rate angles, fast ever-level beds and quick-acting Monarch 
cushions give them expert playing qualities. 
In design and cabinet work these tables are superb. Fine 
oak and handsomely figured mahogany, richly inlaid and 
built to last a lifetime. All reproduced in actual colors 
in our de luxe catalog. Write for free copy today. 


: . 
Low Prices—Free Trial 
Our plan lets you test any Brunswick 30 days at 
home and pay while you play, if you keep the table. Prices 
are low because we are selling to thousands. 
oom class equipment given with every table—Balls, 
‘ues, Markers, Tips, etc., and Expert Book of 33 games. 
Our handsome catalog tells all—don’t fail to send for 
a copy at once. It’s free. 
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full of health, they are wrapped with tense moments, and they are brimming over with raillery and laughter! 
> ) PI : § : § 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 
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Billiard Weather! 
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sport, and nowadays the Brunswick Home Table is 
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eager eyes are training to debate dad’s mastery 





right into these scientific Brunswicks. They are packed 













e ° ; 

Mail This Coupon Today : 

Learn h yw our “Quick Demountables” can beset up anywhere and 3 
put in a closet when not in use. i 





See the “Grand” and celebrated “Baby Grand" for homes with 
spare room, attic, basement or private billiard n. 










. ull information, colo r-pictwres and letters fro 
in our latest catalog—** Billiards—The Henne Ma t. 1 u 
of reque sts are coming for it. The coupon brings a copy free by re- 
turn mail—send today. 










The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
Dept. 46-B, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 









The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
Dept. 46-B, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Without incurring any obligation, I would like to receive a 
-opy of your color-catalog— 


“ Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


Name 


Address 
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3-in-One lubricates best 
because it works out dirt 
from fine bearings and 
spreads evenly over contact 
surfaces. Doesn’t gum or dry out.~Con- 
tains no acid or grease. Has sufficient 
viscosity to wear’long. Most satisfactory 
of all oils on sewing machines and other 
fine mechanisms. 


3-in-One oil 


is sold in drug, grocery, hardware and general 
stores: 1 0z. bottle 10c, 3 oz. 25c; 8 oz. (34 pt.), 
50c. Also in Handy Oil Cans,3 oz. 25c. If 
you do not find these with your dealer, we will 
— a by parcel post, full of 3-in-One 
or 30c. 


FREE—W=te for a generous free sample 
and the 3-in-One Dictionary. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42EG. Broadway 
New York 


‘ss. .EYE WATER 


benefits weak, inflamed eyes, and is an ideal 
eye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your eyes 
well and they will help keep you. 
25 At All Druggists or Sent by 
C Mail Upon Receipt of Price 
: Write for our Booklet. it is FREE 
JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
144 River St., Troy, N. Y. 





Reece” 


Walked On Knees 


Now Stands and Walks on Feet 


Infantile Paralysis ieft Alice Boyles’ limbs 
lyzed and contracted at the knees. 

; developed. She could 

on her knees. Six 

McLain Sanita- 

iand walk. Look at 

ad what her mother says: 

“When I think that Alice used to walk on her 
-es, and now walks on her feet, I cannot thank 


ou enough. 
MRS. A. BOYLES, Clarendon, Pa 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


This is a private institution devoted to the 
t nt of Infantile Parez s, Club Feet, 
al Diseases and ( ture, Hip Dis- 
ease, Bow Legs, Wry Neck, etc. 
FREE—Our book, “‘Deformities and Par- 
alysis,"—also Book of References. Write. 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
936 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


she said that ‘“‘ Please!”’ 
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Beyond 


(Continued from page 48) 


| 

| It salved a conscience on which that 
fellow’s figure in the doorway weighed; 
besides, it was necessary, lest Fiorsen 
should go to the police. The rest must wait 
till he had talked with Gyp. 

There was much to do, and it was late 
before they dined, and not till Markey had 
withdrawn could they begin their talk. 

Close to the. open windows, where 
Markey had placed two hydrangea plants 
—just bought on his own responsibility, in 
token of silent satisfaction—Gyp began. 
She kept nothing back, recounting the 
whole miserable fiasco of her marriage. 
When she came to her discovery of Daphne 
Wing in the music-room, she could see 
the glowing end of her father’s cigar move 
convulsively. That insult to his adored 
one seemed to Winton so inconceivable 
that, for a moment, he stopped her recital 
by getting up to pace the room. In her 
own house—her own house! And—after 
that, she had gone on with him! He came 
back to his chair and did not interrupt 
again, but his stillness almost frightened her. 

Coming to the incidents of the day itself, 
she hesitated. Must she tell him, too, of 
Rosek—was it wise, or necessary? The 
all-or-nothing candor that was part of her 
nature prevailed, and she went straight 
on, and, save for the feverish jerking of 
his evening shoe, Winton made no sign. 
When she had finished, he got up and slowly 
extinguished the end of his cigar against 
the window-sill; then, looking at her lying 
back in her chair as if exhausted, he said, 
“By God!” and turned his face away. 

At that hour before the theaters rose, a 
lull brooded in the London streets; in this 
quiet , narrow one, the town’s hum was only 
broken by the fiddling of a street-musician, 
trying to make up for a blank day. The 
sound vaguely irritated Winton, reminding 
him of those two damnable foreigners by 
whom she had been so treated. To have 
them at the point of a sword or pistol—to 
teach them a lesson! He heard her say: 

“Dad, I should like to pay his debts. 
Then things would be as they were when 
I married him.” 

He emitted an exasperated sound. He 
did not believe in heaping coals of fire. 

“‘T want to make sure, too, that the girl 
is all right till she’s over her trouble. 
Perhaps I could use some of that—that 
other money, if mine is all tied up?” 

It was sheer anger, not disapproval of 
her impulse, that made him hesitate; 
money and revenge would never be 
associated in his mind. Gyp went on: 

“T want to feel as if I’d never let him 
marry me. Perhaps his debts are all part 
of that—who knows? Please!” 

Winton looked at her. How like—when 
How like—her 
figure sunk back in the old chair! A sort 
of exultation came to him. He had got 
her back—had got her back! 


XVIII 


FIorSEN’s bedroom was—as the maid 
would remark—‘‘a proper pigsty” until 
he was out of it and it could be renovated 
each day. Clothes*and shoes; brushes, 
water, tumblers, breakfast-tray, news- 
papers, French novels, and cigarette-ends— 
none were ever where they should have 


been; and the stale fumes from the many 
cigarettes he smoked before getting up in- 
commoded anyone whose duty it was to 
take him tea and shaving-water. When, on 
that first real summer day, the maid had 
brought Rosek up to him, he had been 
lying an hour or more on his back, dreamily 
watching the smoke from his cigarette and 
four flies waltzing in the sunlight that 
filtered through the green sun-blinds. This 
time. before he rose, was his creative 
moment, when he could best see the form 
of music and feel inspiration for its render- 
ing. Of late, he had been stale and 
wretched—all that side of him dull; but 
this morning he felt again the delicious stir 
of fancy, that vibrating, half-dreamy state 
when emotion seems so easily to find shape 
and the mind pierces through to new ex- 
pression. Hearing the maid’s knock, and 
her murmuring, ‘‘Count Rosek to see you, 
sir,” he thought, “‘What the devil does he 
want?” A larger nature, drifting without 
control, in contact with a smaller one who 
knows his own mind exactly, will instinc- 
tively be irritable, though he may fail to 
grasp what his friend is after. 

And pushing the cigarette-box toward 
Rosek, he turned his head away. It would 
be money he had come about or—that 
girl! That girl—he wished she was dead! 
Soft, clinging creature! A baby! God! 
What a fool he had been—ah, what a 
fool! Such absurdity! Unheard oi! 
First Gyp—then her! He had tried to 
shake the girl off. As well try to shake off 
a burr. How she clung! He had been 
patient—oh, yes—patient and kind, but 
how go on when one was tired—tired of 
her—and wanting only Gyp, only his own 
wife? That was a funny thing. And now, 
when, for an hour or two, he had shaken 
free of worry, had been feeling happy— 
yes, happy—this fellow must come and 
stand there with his face of a sphinx! 
And he said pettishly: 

“Well. Paul, sit down. 
have you brought?” 

Rosek lit a cigarette but did not sit 
down. He struck even Fiorsen by his 
unsmiling pallor. 

‘You had better look out for Mr. 
Wagge, Gustav; he came to me yesterday. 
He has no music in his soul.” 

Fiorsen sat up. 

“Satan take Mr. Wagge! 
he do?” 

“T am not a lawyer, but I imagine he can 
be unpleasant. The girl is young.” 

Fiorsen glared at him and said, 

“Why did you throw me that cursed 
girl?” 

Rosek answered, a little too steadily, 

“IT did not, my friend.” 

“What! You know you did! You did! 
What was your game? You never do any- 
thing without a game. Come; what was 
your game?”’ : 

“You like pleasure, I believe.” 

Fiorsen said violently: 

‘Look here: I have done with your 
friendship—you are no friend to me. I 
have never really known you, and I should 
not wish to. Leave me in peace.” 

Rosek smiled. 

‘My dear, that is all very well; but 
friendships are not finished like that. 
Moreover, you owe me a thousand pounds.” 
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‘Well, I will pay it.” Rosek’s eyebrows ) 


mounted. ‘I will. Gyp will lend it to 
me.” 

“Oh! Is Gyp so fond of you as that? 
I thought she only loved her music- 
lessons.”’ 

Crouching forward, with his knees drawn 
up, Fiorsen hissed out: 

“Don’t talk of Gyp! Get out of this! 
I will pay you your thousand pounds.” 

Rosek, still smiling, answered: 

“‘Gustav, don’t be a fool! With a violin 
to your shoulder, you area man. Without 
—you are a child. Lie quiet, my friend, 
and think of Mr. Wagge. But you had 
better come and talk it over with me. 
Good-by for the moment. Calm your- 
self.” And, flipping the ash off his cigar- 
ette onto the tray by Fiorsen’s elbow, he 
nodded and went. 

Fiorsen, who had leaped out of bed, put 
his hand to his head. The cursed fellow! 
Cursed be every ong of them—the father 
and the girl, Rosek and all the other 
sharks! He went out on to the landing. 
The house was quite still below. Rosek 
had gone—good riddance! He called, 
“Gyp!” No answer. He went into her 
room. Its superlative daintiness struck his 
fancy. He looked out into the garden. 
There was the baby at the end, and that 
fat woman. No Gyp! Never in when she 

. was wanted. Wagge! He shivered; and, 
going back into his bedroom, took a brandy- 
bottle from a locked cupboard and drank 
some. It steadied him;*he locked up the 
cupboard again and dressed. 

Going out to the music-room, he stopped 
under the trees to make passes with his 
fingers at the baby. Sometimes, he felt 
that it was an adorable little creature, with 
its big, dark eyes so like Gyp’s. Some- 
times, it excited his disgust—a discolored 
brat. This morning, while looking at it, 
he thought suddenly of the other that was 
coming-—and grimaced. Catching Bettv’s 
stare of horrified amazement at the face he 
was making at her darling, he burst into a 
laugh and turned away into the music- 
room. 

While he was keying up his violin, 
Gyp’s conduct in never having come there 
for so long struck him as bitterly unjust. 
The girl—who cared about the wretched 
girl? As if she made any real difference! 
It was all so much deeper than that. Gyp 
had never loved him, never given him 
what he wanted, never quenched his thirst 
of her! That was the heart of it. No other 
woman he had ever had to do with had 
been like that—kept his thirst unquenched. 


No; he had always tired of them before | 
they tired of him. She gave him nothing | 


really—nothing! Had she no heart or did 
she give it—elsewhere? What was that 
Paul had said about her music-lessons? 
And suddenly it struck him that he knew 
nothing, absolutely nothing, of where she 
went or what she did. 
anything. Music-lessons? Every day, 
nearly, she went out, was away for hours. 
The thought that she might go to.the arms 
of another man made him put down his 
violin with a feeling of actual sickness. 
Why not? That deep and fearful whipping 
of the sexual instinct which makes the 


She never told him | 


ache of jealousy so truly terrible was at its | 


full in such a nature as Fiorsen’s. He drew 
a long breath and shuddered. Then re- 
membrance of her fastidious pride, her can- 
dor, above all, her passivity cut in acréss 
his fear. No; not Gyp. 





* |. . His first visit to the States, 
the distinguished guest expressed 
no little delight at the excellence 


of our Virginia cigarettes .. . 











There is something appealing even about their prim, 
old-fashioned package. It hints of the honest thoroughness 
with which every Richmond Straight Cut Cigarette has 
been made for over two generations. 

Containing only the finest of “bright,” golden Virginia 
tobacco, they have a refinement and delicacy of flavor not 
to be found in any other cigarette. 









RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT 


Cigarettes—raw OR CORK TIP—15 Cents 


Also in attractive tins, 50 for 40-cents: 100 for 75 


cents, Sent prepaid if your dealer cannot supply you. 
RICHMOND, Vircinia,USA. 


Ment Yirter) LIGGETTAMYERS TOBACCO CO.successon. 
PREFERRED BY GENTLEMEN NOW AS THEN 


Print MY OWN 
Cards, circulars, book, paper. Press $5. Lar- 
ger $18. Rotary $60. Save money. Print for 
gehen, ble eres. All easy, rules sent oe 
‘acto: or cata. ie presses, 5 . 
THE PRESS CO. "0-36, MERIDEN, CONN. 


PENSE 







A Travel Article 
The Raging Canal 
By Mary Roberts Rinehart ‘ 
with humor; alight with interest, will appear in |g SN 
April Cosmopolitan | Pee 

















By dealing direct with the great Larkin Factories, 
either of these splendid pieces of furniture, or 
your choice of a thousand and one useful things 
of your selection, may be yours without expense. 


New Catalog FREE 


Send for yours today. It de- 
scribes and illustrates the fine 
Premiums and the 600 useful 
Larkin Products with which 


these Premiums are given 
Se 4) 5 ee RE ee 


as extra value. 
q Send Coupon to Nearest Address 


Make the money 
- Buffalo Peoria 
a Latkhin Co. Chicago 


that stocks the 
yur catalog No. 100. 










MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 



















pantry—also fur- 
nish your home. 


Ask about our 
money-back 
guarantee. 


Please send me y 


Ours is the solu- 
tion of the high 
costof good living. 


Address 


G P. 347 
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He Made the World 
Blush for Shame 


RANN was an_ iconoclast — 
B an image breaker. He tore 

down _ the conventions of 
life—stripped off the cloak _ of 
hypocrisy and ae bare the blinding 
nakedness of TRUTH! When he 
wrote or spoke, Bw artificial barriers 
of society tottered, the sham dra- 
peries of Virtue fell, and the false 
pretenses of lov: and marriage stood 
exposed in theirshame. Sins of the 
World—he dared to assail all with 
unflinching independence. 

The press, society, political and 
financial powers reac hed out to pull 
him down. He was stopped finally. 
The bullet of an enemy found its 
mark and to the supreme power of 
death Brann yielded the life that 
no mortal man could Control. 

And his weapon was—WORDS. 
Under his magic they burned like . 
acid, seared like flames and cut like a whip. 
every fraud and fake in Christendom. 


Elbert Hubbard Said:] B RANN 


The Iconoclast 


Whatever your creed, 
your politics, your station 
in life, you MUST know 





Brann, The leonoclast 
He attacked 


“He saw through the hol- 
low mockeries of society 
and religion. He_ un- 
loosed his tongue and pen 


in denunciation of all and Brann. Read what he 
everything that appeared has written. Feel the 
to stand between the sun- spell of his wonderful 


mind—learn his wizardry 


light and his ideals. He 
of words—study his mas- 


took the English language 





by the tail and snapped tery of nguage. You 
its head off for his own may be shocked—startled 
delectation and the joy —but as you read you | 
of the onlooker will be made to THINK— | 
your mind will come out | 
of its lethargy and you 
will learn toexpress YOUR thoughts in speech and 
writing. 4 
The most remarkable of Brann’s writings have been col- 
le -cted and published in two volumes by his friends. A 
limited edition of these is now offered to the public at a 
very speci: al price. But you need send no money in ad- 
ance Merely mail the coupon below and the two vol- 
umes, each containing 464 pages, will be mailed prepaid, 





for free examination. If you decide to keep them, send 

only $3.50, the small sum asked—otherwise return the 
books in five days. A De Luxe set, bound in Half Mo- 
rocco, is priced at $7.50. 


SEND NO MONEY 





Over 50,000 people already own these books—don't you | 


at least want to see them and read a few chapters of 
Brann’s writings? Mail the coupon now as the present 
price must be increased when the volumes now on hand 
are gone. Send no money—-just the coupon. Address 


HERZ BROS., Publishers, Dept. 53, Waco, Texas 


Herz Bros., Dept. 53, Waco, Texas. 


GENTLEMEN: Send me the two volumes of Brann, 
prepaid. I will either return the books in 5 days after I 
receive them or will send you $3.50. 





RES Gee ce ee Se eerie bree es ee Se bots SEE lea 
ON 9.6 tos 5b eRERS SENS Sees ORAS Oe oeERE OSS 


NOT E:—The above refers to cloth bound edition. 
prefer i ali Morocco binding, change $3.50 to $7.50. 
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SHELLTEX RIMS (%5 88) 
made in Shur-on quality to meet 
the mode in style and elegance. 
You owe it to your eyes to see 
that yourlensesare fitted with 
Shur-on mountings. They 
stick tight comfortably, hold 
the lenses in the correct opti- 
cal position and are the most 
becoming because most ine 
conspicuous. 


Sold by most high - grade 
opticians, aculists, and op- 
tometrists, or write us. 
Look for the name Shur-on 
in the bridge. 


’ E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 


245 Andrew St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Trade Mark Established 1864 


If you 








A) handle. 


He went to a little table whereon stood a 
tantalus, tumblers, and a siphon, and 
pouring out some brandy, drank. It 
steadied him. And he began to practise. 
He took a passage from Brahms’ violin 
concerto and began to play it over and 
over. Suddenly, he found he was repeating 
the same flaws each time; he was not at- 
tending. Music-lessons! Why did she 
take them? Waste of time and money— 
she would never be anything but an ama- 
teur! Ugh! Unconsciously, he had 
stopped playing. Had she gone there to- 
day? It was past lunch-time. Perhaps 
she had come in. 

He put down his violin and went back 
to the house. No sign of her! The maid 
came to ask if he would lunch. No; was 
the mistress to be in? She had not said. 
He went into the dining-room, ate a bis- 
cuit, and drank a brandy and soda. It 
steadied him. Lighting a cigarette, he 
came back to the drawing-room and sat 
down at Gyp’s bureau. How tidy! On 
the little calendar, a pencil-cross was 
set against to-day—Wednesday; another 
against Friday. What for? Music- 
lessons! He reached to a pigeonhole, and 
took out her address-book. ‘‘H—Har- 
most, 305A Marylebone Road,” and against 
it the words in pencil: ‘‘3 P.M.” 

Three o’clock. So that was her hour! 
His eyes rested idly on a little old colored 
print of a Bacchante, with flowing green 
scarf, shaking a tambourine at a naked 
Cupid, who, with a baby bow and arrow 
in his hands, was gazing up at her. He 
turned it over; on the back was written 
in a pointed, scriggly hand: ‘‘To my little 
friend. E.H.” Fiorsen drew smoke deep 
down into his lungs, expelled it slowly, and 
went to the piano. He opened it and be- 
gan to play, staring vacantly before him, 
the cigarette burned nearly to his lips. He 
went on, scarcely knowing what he 
played. At last, he stopped, and sat de- 
jected. A great artist! Often, nowadays, 
he did not care if he never touched a violin 
again. Tired of standing up before a sea 
of dull faces, seeing the blockheads knock 
their silly hands one against the other! 
Sick of the sameness of it all! Besides— 
besides, were his powers beginning to fail? 

He got up, went into the dining-room, 
and drank some brandy. Gyp could not 
bear his drinking. Well, she shouldn’t 
be out so much—taking music-lessons. 
Music-lessons! Nearly three o’clock. If 
he went for once and saw what she really 
did—went, and offered her his escort home! 
Anattention. It might please her. Better, 
anyway, than waiting here until she chose 
to come in with her face all closed up. He 
drank a little more brandy—ever so little— 
took his hat, and went. Not far to walk, 
but the sun was hot, and he reached the 
house feeling rather dizzy. A maid servant 
opened the door to him. 

“Tam Mr. Fiorsen. Mrs. Fiorsen here?” 

“Yes, sir; will you wait?” : 

Why did she look at him like that? 
Ugly girl! How hateful ugly people were! 
When she was gone, he reopened the door 
of the waiting-room, and listened. 

Chopin. The polonaise in A flat. Good! 
Could that be Gyp? Very good! He 
moved out down the passage, drawn on 
by her playing, and softly turned the 
The music stopped. He went in. 


When Winton had left him, an hour and 
a half later that afternoon, Fiorsen con- 
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tinued to stand at the front door, swaying 
his body to and fro. The brandy-nurtured 
burst of jealousy which had made him insult 
his wife and old Monsieur Harmost had 
died suddenly when Gyp turned on him in 
the street and spoke in that icy voice; 
since then, he had felt fear, increasing every 
minute. Would she forgive? To one who 
always acted on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, so that he rarely knew afterward 
exactly what he had done, or whom hurt, 
Gyp’s self-control had ever been mysterious 
and a little frightening. Where had she 
gone? Why did she not come in? Anxiety 
is like a ball that rolls down-hill, gathering 
momentum. Suppose she did not come 
back! But she must—there was the baby 
—their baby! 

For the first time, the thought of it gave 
him unalloyed satisfaction. He left the 
door, and, after drinking a glass to steady 
him, flung himself down on the sofa in the 
drawing-room. And While he lay there, 
the brandy warm within him, he thought: 
“‘T will turn over a new leaf; give up drink, 
give up everything, send the baby into the 
country, take Gyp to Paris, Berlin, Vi- 
enna, Rome—anywhere out of this Eng- 
land, anywhere, away from that father of 
hers and all these stiff, dull folk! She will 
like that—she loves traveling!” Yes; they 
would be happy. Delicious nights—deli- 
cious days—air that did not weigh you 
down and make you feel that you must 
drink—teal inspiration—real music! Slowly 
the warmth of the brandy died away, 
and, despite the heat, he felt chill and 
shuddery. He shut his eyes, thinking to 
sleep till she came in. But very soon he 
opened them, because—a thing usual with 
him of late—he saw such ugly things— 
faces, vivid, changing as he looked, growing 
ugly and uglier, becoming all holes—holes 
—horrible holes— Corruption—matted, 
twisted, dark human tree-roots of faces! 
Horrible! He opened his eyes, for when he 
did that, they always went. It was very 
silent. No sound from above. No sound 
of the dogs. He would go up and see the 
baby. While he was crossing the hall, there 
came a ring. He opened the door himself. 
A telegram. He tore the envelop. 


Letter fol- 
WINTON. 


Gyp and the baby are with me. 
lows. 


He gave a short laugh, shut the door in 
the boy’s face, and ran up-stairs; why— 
heaven knew! There was nobody there 
now. Nobody! Did it mean that she had 
really left him—was not coming back? 
He stopped by the side of Gyp’s bed, and, 
flinging himself forward, lay across it, 
burying his face. And he sobbed, as men 
wil, unmanned by drink. Had he lost 
her? Never to see her eyes closing and 
press his lips against them! Never to soak 
his senses in her loveliness! He leaped up, 
with the tears still wet on his face. Lost 
her? Absurd! That calm, prim, devilish 
Englishman, her father—he was to blame 
—he had worked it all—stealing the baby! 

He went down-stairs and drank some 
brandy. It steadied him a little. What 
should he do? ‘Letter follows.” Drink— 
and wait? Go to Bury Street? No. 
Drink! Enjoy himself! 

He laughed, and, catching up his hat, 
went out, walking furiously at first, then 
slower and slower, for his head began to 
whirl, and, taking a cab, was driven to a 
restaurant in Soho. He had eaten nothing 
but a biscuit since his breakfast, always a 
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sm ill matter, and ordered soup and a flask 
of their best Chianti—solids he could not 
face. More than two hours he sat, white 
and silent, perspiration on his forehead, 
now and then grinning and flourishing his 
fingers, to the amusement and sometimes 
the alarm of those sitting near. But for 
being known there, he would have been 
regarded with suspicion. About half-past 
nine, there being no more wine, he got up, 
put a piece of gold on the table, and went 
out without waiting for his change. 

In the streets, the lamps were lighted, 
but daylight was not quite gone. He 
walked unsteadily, toward Piccadilly. A 
girl of the town passed and looked up at 
him. Staring hard, he hooked his arm in 
hers without a word; it steadied him, and 
they walked on thus together. Suddenly 
he said, 

“Well, girl, are you happy?” The girl 
stopped and tried to disengage her arm; 
a rather frightened look had come into her 
face. Fiorsen laughed, and held it firm. 
“When the unhappy meet, they walk 
together. Come on! You are just a little 
like my wife. Will you have a drink?” 

The girl shook her head, and, with a 
sudden movement, slipped her arm out of 
this madman’s and dived away like a 
swallow through the pavement traffic. 
Fiorsen stood still and laughed with his 
head thrown back. The second time to- 
day She had slipped from his grasp. Pass- 
ers looked at him, amazed. The ugly 
devils! And with a grimace, he turned out 
of Piccadilly, past St. James’s Church, 
making for Bury Street. They wouldn't 
let him in, of course—not they! But he 
would look at the windows; they had 
flower-boxes—flower-boxes! And, sud- 
denly, he groaned aloud—he had thought 
of Gyp’s figure busy among the flowers at 
home. Missing the right turning, he came 
in at the bottom of the street. A fiddler 
in the gutter was scraping away on an old 
violin. Fiorsen stopped to listen. Poor 
devil! ‘ Pagliacci!’’ Going up to the man 

dark, lame, very shabby, he took out 
some silver, and put his other hand on the 
man’s shoulder. 

“Brother,” he said, “lend me your fiddle. 
Here’s money for you. Come; lend it to 
me. I am a great violinist.” 

“Vraiment, monsieur?” 

“Ah, vraiment! Voyons! 
instant—vous verres.”’ 

The fiddler, doubting but hypnotized, 
handed him the fiddle; his dark face 
changed when he saw this stranger fling it 
up to his shoulder and the ways of his 
fingers with bow and strings. Fiorsen had 
begun to walk up the street, his eyes 
searching for the flower-boxes. He saw 
them, stopped, and began playing ‘‘Che 
faro?”” He played it wonderfully on that 
poor fiddle; and the fiddler, who had fol- 
lowed at his elbow, stood watching him, 
uneasy, envious, but a little entranced. 
Ah, but it was not so easy as all that to 
make money in the streets of this sacred 
town! You might play like forty angels 
and not a copper! He had begun another 
tune—like little pluckings at your heart— 
tres joli—tout @ fait éceurant! Ah, there 
it was—a monsieur-as usual, closing the 
window, drawing the curtains! Always 
same thing! The violin and bow were 
thrust back into his hands; and the tall, 
strange monsieur was off as if devils were 
after him—not badly drunk, that one! 
And not a sou thrown down! With an un- 
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easy feeling that he had been involved in 
something that he did not understand, the 
lame, dark fiddler limped his way round 
the nearest corner. Then, counting the 
silver Fiorsen had put into his hand and 
carefully examining his fiddle, he used the 
word, “ Bigre!” and started for home. 


XIX 


Gyp hardly slept at all. Three times she 
got up, and, stealing to the door, looked in 
at her sleeping baby. The afternoon had 
shaken her nerves. Nor was Betty’s 
method of breathing while asleep conducive 
to the slumber of anything but babies. It 
was so hot, too, and the sound of the violin 
still in her ears. By that little air of Poise, 
she had known for certain it was Fiorsen; 
and her father’s abrupt drawing of the cur- 
tains had clinched that certainty. If she 
had gone to the window and seen him, she 
would not have been half so deeply dis- 
turbed as she was by that echo of an old 
emotion. The link which yesterday she 
thought broken for good was reforged in 
some mysterious way. The sobbing of that 
old fiddle had been his way of saying, 
“Forgive me; forgive!” To leave him 
would have been so much easier if she 
had really hated him; but she did not. 
However difficult it may be to live with an 
artist, to hate him is quite as difficult. 
An artist is so flexible—only the rigid can 
be hated. She hated the things he did, 
and him when he was doing them; but, 
afterward, again could hate him no more 
than she could love him, and that was— 
not at all. Resolution and a sense of the 
practical began to come back with day- 
light. When things were hopeless, it was 
far better to recognize it and harden one’s 
heart. 

Winton, whose night had been almost as 
sleepless—to play like a beggar in the 
street, under his windows, had seemed to 
him the limit—announced at breakfast 
that he must see his lawyer, make arrange- 
ments for the payment of Fiorsen’s debts, 
and find out what could be done to secure 
Gyp against persecution. Some deed was 
probably necessary; he was vague on all 
such matters. In the mean time, neither 
Gyp nor the baby must go out. Gyp spent 
the morning writing and rewriting to Mon- 
sieur Harmost, trying to express her chagrin, 
but not saying that she had left Fiorsen. 

Her father came back from Westminster, 
quiet and angry. He had with difficulty 
been made to understand that the baby 
was Fiorsen’s property, so that, if the fel- 
low claimed it, legally they would be unable 
to resist. The point opened the old wound, 
forced him to remember that his own 
daughter had once belonged to another— 
father. He had told the lawyer in a meas- 
ured voice that he would see the fellow 
damned first, and had directed a deed of 
separation to be prepared, which should 
provide for the complete payment ol 
Fiorsen’s existing debts on condition that 
he left Gyp and the baby in peace. After 
telling Gyp this, he took an opportunity of 
going to the extempore nursery and stand- 
ing by the baby’s cradle. Until then, the 
little creature had only been of interest as 
part of Gyp; now it had for him an exist- 
ence of its own—this tiny, dark-eyed 
creature, lying there, watching him so 
gravely, clutching his finger. Sudc: ly the 
baby smiled—not a beautiful smi ©, | 
made on Winton an indelible im; 
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Wishing first to settle this matter of the 
deed, he put off going down to Mildenham; 
but “‘not trusting those two scoundrels a 
yard’’—for he never failed to bracket 
Rosek and Fiorsen—he insisted that the 
baby should not go out without two at- 
tendants and that Gyp should not go out 
alone. He carried precaution to the point 
of accompanying her to Monsieur Har- 
most’s on the Friday afternoon, and ex- 
pressed a wish to go in and shake hands 
with the old fellow. It was a queer meet- 
ing. Those two had as great difficulty in 
finding anything to say as though they 
were denizens of different planets. And, 
indeed, there are two planets on this earth! 
When, after a minute or so of the friendliest 
embarrassment, he had retired to wait for 
her, Gyp sat down to her lesson. 

Monsieur Harmost said quietly: 

“Your letter was very kind, my little 
friend—and your father is very kind. But, 
after all, it was a compliment your husband 
paid me.” His smile smote Gyp; it 
seemed to sum up so many resignations. 
“So you stay again with your father!” 
And, looking at her very hard with his 
melancholy brown eyes, ‘‘When will you 
find your fate, I wonder?” 

“Never!” 

Monsieur Harmost’s eyebrows rose. 

“Ah,” he said, “‘you think! No; that 
is impossible!” He walked twice very 
quickly up and down the room; then, 
spinning round on his heel, said sharply: 
“Well, we must not waste your father’s 
time. To work!” 

Winton’s simple comment in the cab on 
the way home was, 

“Nice old chap!” 

At Bury Street, they found Gyp’s agi- 
tated parlor-maid. Going to do the music- 
room that morning, she had “found the 
master sitting on the sofa, holding his head, 
and groaning awful. He’s not been at 
home, ma’am, since you—you went on your 
visit, so I didn’t know what to do. I ran 
for cook, and we got him up to bed, and not 
knowing where you’d be, ma’am, I tele- 
phoned to Count Rosek, and he came—I 
hope I didn’t do wrong—and he sent me 
down to see you. The doctor says his 
brain’s on the touch and go, and he keeps 
askin’ for you, ma’am. So I didn’t know 
what to do.”’ 

Gyp, pale to the lips, said, 

“Wait here a minute, Ellen,” and went 
into the dining-room. Winton followed. 
She turned to him at once, and said: 

“Oh, dad, what am I to do? His brain! 
It would be too awful to feel I’d brought 
that about.” 

Winton grunted. Gyp went on: 

“T must go and see. If it’s really that, 
I couldn’t bear it. I must go, dad.” 

Winton nodded. 

“Well, I'll come, too,” he said. ‘‘The 
girl can go back in the cab and say we’re 
on the way.” 

Taking a parting look at her baby, Gyp 
thought bitterly: ‘“‘My fate! This is my 
fate, and no getting out of it!” On the 
journey, she and Winton were ‘quite silent 

but she held his hand tight. While the 
cook was taking up to Rosek the news of 
their arrival, Gyp stood looking out at her 
garden. Two days and six hours only since 
she had stood there above her pansies, 
since, at this very spot, Rosek had kissed 
her throat. Slipping her hand through 
Winton’s arm, she said: 

“Dad, please don’t make anything of 


- 


that kiss. He couldn’t help himself, I sup- 
pose. What does it matter, too?” 

A moment later, Rosek entered. Before 
she could speak, Winton was saying: 

“Thank you for letting us know, sir. 
But now that my daughter is here, there 
will be no further need for your kind 
services. Good-day.’ 

At the cruel curtness of those words, Gyp 
gave the tiniest start forward. She had 
seen them go through Rosek’s armor as a 
sword through brown paper. He recovered 
himself with a sickly smile, bowed, and 
went out. Winton followed—precisely as if 
he did not trust him with the hats in the 
hall. When the outer door was shut, he said, 

“T don’t think he’ll trouble you again.” 

Gyp’s gratitude was qualified by a queer 
compassion. After all, his offense had only 
been that of loving her. 

Fiorsen had been taken to her room, 
which was larger and cooler than his own; 
and the maid was standing by the side of 
the bed with a scared face. Gyp signed to 
her to go. He opened his eyes presently. 

““Gyp! Oh, Gyp, isit you? The devil- 
ish, awful things I see! Don’t go away 
again! Oh, Gyp!” With a sob, he raised 
himself and rested his forehead against her. 

And Gyp felt—as on the first night he 
came home drunk—a merging of all other 
emotions in the desire to protect and heal. 
She murmured: 

“Tt’s all right, all right. 
stay. Don’t worry about anything. 
quite quiet, and you'll soon be well.” 

In a quarter of an hour, he was asleep 
His wasted look went to her heart, and that 
expression of terror which had been coming 
and going until he fell asleep. Anything 
to do with the brain was so horrible! Only 
too clear that she must stay—that his re- 
covery depended on her. She was still sit- 
ting there, motionless, when the doctor 
came, and, seeing him asleep, beckoned her 
out. He looked a kindly man, and, while 
he talked, he winked at Gyp involuntarily, 
and, with each wink, Gyp felt that he ripped 
the veil off one more domestic secret. 
Sleep was the ticket—the very ticket for 
him! Had something on his mind—yes? 
And—er—a little given to— Brandy? Ah, 
all that must stop. Stomach as well as 
nerves affected. Seeing things—nasty things 
—sure sign! Perhaps not a very careful life 
before marriage. And married-—how long? 
Hiskindly appreciative eyesswept Gyp from 
top to toe. Year and a half? Quite so. 
Hard worker at his violin, too? No doubt. 
Musicians always a little inclined to be 
immoderate—too much sense of beauty— 
burn the candle at both ends. She must see 
tothat. She had been away, had she not—- 
staying with her father? . Yes. But—no 
one like a wife for nursing. As to treat- 
ment? Well—one would shove in a dash 
of what he would prescribe, night and 
morning. Perfect quiet. No stimulant. 
A little cup of strong coffee without milk, 
if he seemed low. Keep him in bed at 
present. No worry; noexcitement. Young 
man still. Plenty of vitality. As to her- 
self, no undue anxiety. To-morrow they 
would see whether a night nurse would be 
necessary. Above all, no violin for a 
month, no alcohol—in every way the 
strictest moderation. And with a last and 
friendliest wink, leaning heavily on that 
word ‘“‘moderation,” he took out a stylo- 
graphic pen, scratched on a leaf of his note- 
book, shook Gyp’s hand, smiled whimsi- 
cally, and departed. 
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Special offer of 3 Fine Suits of Heavy knit Underwear and a pair 
of Fine Hose sent postpaid on receipt of $4 with name an: address 
of 5 friends. Choice of union or two-piece suits. Soft, finely knit 
and will give excellent wear. Finished cuff at wrist and ankles, 
with pearl buttons throughout. The two-piece suits have the 
double seat, and union suits the closed crotch. Sizes 34 to 46. 
Note—We have a few of these sets in light weight at $2.55. 

3 Cambric or Flannel Night Shirts 
Special offer of 3 Fine Night Shirts and a Fine White Handkerchief sent 
postpaid on receipt of $2.55 with name and address of 6 friends. Fine white 
cambric with surplice silk embroidered collar and front pleat, in white, redand 
blue, or Cozy-Comfort flannel in assorted blue and pink stripes. Collars 
attached, tinished with nice pearl buttons. Sizes small, medium and large. 
Highest Bank references, also Dun’s, Bradstreet and this magazine. 
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Big '} 4000 Pages 


Vols. 2000 Pictures 
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We will name our present low price and easy terms of 
payment only in direct letters to those mailing the 
Coupon below. Tear off Coupon, write name and address 
plainly and mail now before you forget it. The 46 Free 

mple pages will give you some idea of the splendid 
illustrations and wonderfully beautiful style in which 
the work Is written. thousands have already availed 
themselves of our o‘fer and every purchaser is more 
than satis.ied. Mail Coupon Now. 


FREE COUPON 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
140 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail your Nar free sample booklet of 

Ridpath’s History of the World, containing photo- 

gravuresof Napoleon, Socrates, Cesar, and othergreat 

characters in history, and write me full particulars of 
your special offer to Cosmopolitan readers. 
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Gyp went back to her seat by the bed. 
Irony! She, whose only desire was to be let 
go free, was mainly responsible for his 
breakdown! But for her, there would be 
nothing on his mind, for he would not be 
married! Brooding morbidly, she asked 
herself—his drinking, debts, even the girl— 
had she caused them, too? And when she 
tried to free him and herself—this was the 
result! Was there something fatal about 
her that must destroy the men she had to 
do with? She had made her father un- 
happy, Monsieur Harmost, Rosek, and her 
husband! Even before she married, how 
many had tried for her love, and gone 
away unhappy! And, getting up, she went 
to a mirror and looked at herself long and 
sadly. 


XX 


THREE days after her abortive attempt 
to break away, Gyp, with much heart- 
searching, wrote to’Daphne Wing, telling 
her of Fiorsen’s illness, and mentioning a 
cottage near Mildenham, where—if she 
liked to go—she would be quite comfortable 
and safe from all curiosity, and finally 
begging to be allowed to make good the 
losses from any broken dance-contracts. 

Next morning, she found Mr. Wagge 
with a tall, crape-banded hat in his black- 
gloved hands, standing in the very center 
of her drawing-room. He was staring into 
the garden. She had a perfect view of his 
thick red neck in its turn-down collar, 
crossed by a black bow over a shiny white 
shirt. And, holding out her hand, she said: 

““How do you do, Mr. Wagge? It was 
kind of you to come.” 

Mr. Wagge turned. 
a downcast expression. 

“T hope I see you well, ma’am. Pretty 
place you ’ave ’ere. I’m fond of flowers 
myself. They’ve always been my ’obby.”’ 

“They’re a great comfort in London, 
aren’t they?” 

““Ye-es; I should think you might grow 
| the dahlia here.” And having thus 
| obeyed the obscure instincts of savoir faire, 
| satisfied some obscurer desire to flatter, he 
““My girl showed me your letter. 
I didn’t like to write; in such a delicate 
matter I’d rather be vivey vocey. Very 
kind, in your position; I’m sure I appreci- 
ate it. always try to do the Christian 
thing myself. Flesh passes; you never 
know when you may have to take your 
turn. I said to my girl I’d come and see 
you.” 

“T’m very glad. 
would.” 

Mr. Wagge cleared his throat, and went 
on, in a hoarser voice: 

“T don’t want to say anything harsh 
about a certain party in your presence, es- 
pecially as I read he’s indisposed, but really 
I hardly know how to bear the situation. 
I can’t bring myself to think of money in 
relation to that matter; all the same, it’s a 
serious loss to my daughter, very serious 
loss. I’ve got my family pride to think of. 
My daughter’s name, well—it’s my own; 
and, though I say it, I’m respected—a 
regular attendant—I think I told you. 
Sometimes, I assure you, J feel I can’t con- 
trol myself, and it’s only that—and you, 
if I may say so, that keeps me in check.” 

During this speech, his black-gloved 
hands were clenching and unclenching, and 
he shifted his broad, shining boots. Gyp 
' gazed at them, not daring to look up at his 
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eyes thus turning and turning from Chris- 
tianity to shekels, from his honor to the 
world, from his anger to herself. She said: 

‘Please let me do what I ask, Mr. 
Wagge. I should be so unhappy if I 
mightn’t do that little something.” 

Mr. Wagge blew his nose. 

“It’s a delicate matter,’ 
don’t know where my duty lays 
reelly.” Gyp looked up then. 

“The great thing is to save Daisy suf- 
fering, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Wagge’s face wore for a moment an 
expression of affront, as if from the 
thought: ‘Sufferin’! You must leave that 
to her father!” Then it wavered; the 
curious, furtive warmth of the attracted 
male came for a moment into his little eyes; 
he averted them, and coughed. Gyp said 
softly, 

‘To please me.” 

Mr. Wagge’s readjusted glance stopped 
in confusion at her waist. He answered, in 
a voice that he strove to make bland, 

“If you put it in that way, I don’t reelly 
know ‘ow to refuse; but it must be quite 
between you and me—I can’t withdraw 
my attitude.’ 

Gyp murmured: 

‘“No—of course. Thank you so much; 
and you'll let me know about everything 
later. I mustn’t take up your time now.” 
And she held out her hand. 

Mr. Wagge took it in a lingering manner. 

“Well, I have an appointment,” he said; 
“a gentleman at Campden Hill. He starts 
at twelve. I’m never late. Good-morning.” 

When she had watched his square, black 
figure pass through the outer gate, busily 
rebuttoning those shining black gloves, she 
went up-stairs and washed her face and 
hands. 


he said. “I 
I don’t, 





For several days, Fiorsen wavered; but 
his collapse had come just in time, and 
with every hour the danger lessened. At 
the end of a fortnight of a perfectly white 
life, there remained nothing to do in the 
words of the doctor but “to avoid all re- 
currence of the predisposing causes, and 
shove in sea air.” Gyp had locked up all 
brandy—and violins; she could control 
him so Jong as he was tamed by his own 
weakness. But she passed some very bit- 
ter hours before she sent for her baby, 
Betty, and the dogs, and definitely took up 
life in her little house again. His debts had 
been paid, including the thousand pounds 
to Rosek and the losses of Daphne Wing. 
The girl had gone down to that cottage, 
where no one had ever heard of her, to pass 
her time of lonely grief and terror, with 
the aid of a black dress and a gold band on 
her third finger. 

August and the first half of September 
were spent near Bude. Fiorsen’s passion 
for the sea, a passion Gyp could share, kept 
him singularly moderate and free from 
restiveness. He had been thoroughly 
frightened, and such terror is not easily 
forgotten. They stayed in a farmhouse, 
where he was at his best with the simple 
folk, and his best could be charming. He 
was always trying to get his ‘‘mermaid,” 
as he took to calling Gyp, away from the 
baby, getting her away to himself, along 
the grassy cliffs and among the rocks and 
yellow sands of that free coast. His delight 
was to find every day some new nook where 
they could bathe, and dry themselves by 
sitting in the sun. And very like a mer- 


maid she was, on a seaweedy rock, with her , 


a 
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Pain or cramps there ? 


= 
Dr.Scholl's Anterior Metatarse! 


Arch Support brings quick re 
lief. $3.00 and $3.50 a pair 





Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer 
Instant relief to bunions and en- 
larged joints. Fits snugly. Re- 
lieves shoe pressure. Hides de- 
formity. Small, medium, large 
50e each 


Dr. Scholl's Toe-Fiex. 
Corrects bunions by straightening 
the crooked toe. Extremely com- 
fortable. Made in three sizes, 
50c each. $1.00 a pair. 


Dr. Scholl's Absorbo Pads. 
Instant relief from corns, callouses 
and tender joints. Made of rub- 
ber. All sizes; 10, 15, 20 and 25 
cents 


Fixo Corn Plasters 
instantly lieve corns: Removes 
them in hours ‘Three treat- 
ments, 10 cents. Nine treatments, 
box, 25 cents. 
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Foot-Eazer 
“EASES THE FEET” 


Those who stand or walk much or have tired, aching, 
burning feet and callouses on the soles, find permanent 
foot comfort by wearing this scientifically constructed 
device. Worn unnoticeably in your regular size shoes and 
fits as snugly and comfortably as your feet fit into your 
favorite slippers. It provides a natural and springy sup- 
port to the arch or instep, equalizes and bridges the body’s 
weight from heel to ball, thus giving an even balance to the 
entire body. Your feet need this help! 

Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazers relieves at once the strain of 
constant standing or walking, and makes even new shoes 
comfortable. With them, you can wear neat and stylish- 
fitting footwear with perfect comfort. Made in proper 
sizes for all men, women and children. Price $2.50 a pair. 


There isa 


DE Scholl 


Appliance or Remedy For Every Foot Trouble 


Thousands of leading shoe dealers and department stores 
throughout the United States and Canada carry the com- 
plete line of Scholl’s Appliances and Remedies. They have 
been trained by a Dr. Scholl Foot Expert how to intelli- 
gently select and fit the proper appliance or remedy needed 
to relieve and overcome all! foot ailments. These dealers 
have their customers’ interest at heart, and their earnest 
endeavor is to relieve and remove the various foot troubles 
of every man and woman in every walk of life. 


What Is Your Foot Trouble ? 


Study the illustrations on this page. These 
are a few of the most popular and best known 
of Dr. Scholl’s Correctives and Remedies. 

Read the descriptions and then go to your dealer. If 
he does not have what you need, write direct to Dr. Scholl 
for free advice, describing your foot trouble. 

Write for FREE Booklet 

“The Feet and Their Care,” by Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, 
Orthopedic Specialist. A helpful, instruc ive treatise that 
will interest you. 

THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. 
215 West Schiller Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


TORONTO NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. 


























Dr. Scholl's Bunion Spring. 5 

For severe bunions, crooked 
and over-lapping toes. 
so. 

















Dr. Scholl’s Heel Cushion 
Gives the heel a springy bed to 
rest upon. Induces ease when 
standing or walking. 35 cents per 





Dr. Scholl’s Walk-Strate 
These Heel Pads prevent “running 
over” and crooked heels. Corrects 
faulty walking. For men and wo- 
men. 25 cents per pair 


Dr. Scholl's 
_ Tri-Spring Arch Support 
For flat feot and severe cases of 
broken arch. For heavy people 
$3.50 a pair 


Home Foot Treatment 
Dr. Scholl's ‘*3"" Necessities. 1.Ped- 
ico FootSoap. 2. Antiseptic Foot 
Powder, 3.Pedico Foot Balm. Keeps 
your feet comfortably normal. 25 
eentseach 3 for 75 cents 
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Hear the Ampco 


Until you have heard the Ampicof probably 
nothing that we can say convince you 
that a perfect reproduction ofthe pianist’s 
art has at last been achieved. 


Belief waits always upon the evidence of the 
senses. New York was skeptical until last 
October, when Leopold Godowsky appeared 
in joint recital with the Ampico at the 
Biltmore. A distinguished audience of 
musicians and critics heard the Ampico en- 
core three of Godowsky’s interpretations, 
reproducing all the easily recognizable char- 
acteristics of Godowsky’s playing. 


Within the next six months similar demon- 
strations will be staged in every important 
musical center in the country. Some of the 
foremost concert artists of America will 
participate in these “Comparison Concerts.” 


A remarkable feature of this instrument is 
that it may readily be transformed into a 
“player piano,” playing any 88 note roll, to 
which you may impart your own interpreta- 
tion. And the tone and touch of the piano 
itself are unimpaired for hand playing. 


The Ampico may be had in the world’s 
oldest and best pianos: the Knabe, Haines 
Bros., Marshall and Wendell and the re- 
nowned Chickering. An 

catalogue will be sent on request. 
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American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SENT FREE 


Write for this valuable booklet which contains the REAL 
FACTS. We revise poems, compose and arrange music, se- 
cure copyright and facilitate free publication or outright sale. 
Start right with reliable concern offering a legitimate proposition. 
Send us some of your work to-day for FREE examination. 
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feet close together in a little pool, her fin- 
gers combing her drowned hair, and the 
sun silvering her wet body. If she had 
loved him, it would have been perfect. 
But though, close to nature like this— 
there are men to whom towns are poison— 
he was so much more easy to bear, even to 
like, her heart never opened to him, never 
fluttered at his voice, or beat more quickly 
under his kisses. One cannot regulate 
these things. The warmth in her eyes 
when they looked at her baby, and the 
coolness when they looked at him were 
such that not even a man, and he an egoist, 
could help seeing; and secretly he began 
to hate that tiny rival, and she began to 
notice that he did. 

As soon as the weather broke, he grew 
restless, craving his violin, and they went 
back to town, in robust health—all three. 
During those weeks, Gyp had never been 
free of the feeling that it was just a lull, of 
forces held up in suspense, and the moment 
they were back in their house, this feeling 
gathered density and darkness, as rain 
gathers in the sky after a fine spell. She 
had often thought of Daphne Wing, and 
had written twice, getting in return one 
naive and pathetic arfswer. 


DEAR Mrs. Fiorsen: 
Oh, it is kind of you to write, because I know 


what you must be feeling about me; and it 
was so kind of you to let me come here. I try 


not‘to think about things, but of course I can’t 
help it, and I don’t seem to care what happens 
now. Mother is coming down here later on. 
Sometimes I lie awake all night, listening to the 
wind. Don’t you think the wind is the most 
melancholy thing in the world? I wonder if I 
shall die! I hope I shall. Oh, I do, really! 
Good-by, dear Mrs. Fiorsen. I shall never for- 
give myself about you. 
Your grateful, 
DAPHNE WING. 
The girl had never once been mentioned 
between her and Fiorsen since the night 
when he sat by her bed, begging forgive- 
ness; she did not know whether he ever 
gave the little dancer and her trouble a 
thought, or even knew what had become of 
her. But now that the time was getting 
near, Gyp felt more and more every day 
as if she must go down and see her. She 
wrote to her father,.who, after a dose of 
Harrogate with aunt Rosamund, was back 
at Mildenham. Winton answered that the 
nurse was there, and that there seemed to 
be a woman, presumably the mother, stay- 
ing with her, but that he had not, of course, 
made direct inquiry. Could not Gyp come 
down? He was alone, and cubbing had 
begun. It was like him to veil his longings 
under such dry statements. But the 
thought of giving him pleasure, and of a 
gallop with hounds, fortified intensely her 
feeling that she ought to go. Now that 
baby was so well, and Fiorsen still not 
drinking, she might surely snatch this little 
holiday and satisfy her conscience about 
the girl. Since the return from Cornwall, 
she had played for him in the music-room 
just as of old, and she chose the finish of a 
morning practise to say: 
“Gustav, I want to go to Mildenham 


this afternoon for a week.  Father’s 


lonely.” 
He was putting away his violin, but she 


saw his neck grow red. 

“To him? No! He will steal you as he 
stole the baby. Let him have the baby if 
he likes. Not you. No!” 
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A Car Whose Quality Lifts It Above the 


Level of Its Price 


Though priced at less than $1000 
Saxon “Six” has forced—actually 
compelled—people to think of it in 
the terms of costly cars. 


No other car we know of has ever 
accomplished this feat. 


Can you think of any car in any other 
price class whose superiority is as 
distinct and pronounced as that of 
Saxon ‘‘Six’”” among cars costing less 


than $1200? 


The answer of course is in the motor 
the famous Saxon “‘Six’”’ high-speed 
motor. 


In high-gear work, in. pulling power, 
in smoothness, in flexibility, Saxon 
“Six” gives a performance that seems 
incredible in a car from the less-than- 


$1200 class. 


If you search for specific reasons for 
this superiority of Saxon “‘Six’’ you 
can find them most quickly 
through comparison with 
other cars of like price. 


Consider if you will a cer- 
tain car of “‘less-than-six- 
cylinders” of similar price 

and good reputation. 


At a speed of twenty miles per hour 
this “‘less-than-six’” under test de- 
veloped 1512.73 power impulses per 
minute. 


Saxon “Six” showed 2993.925 impulses 


per minute. 


Or, under the same working conditions 
the Saxon “Six” motor showed nearly 
98°. greater continuity — greater 
smoothness — greater uniformity of 
torque. 


Now you will see just how much ad- 
vantage accrues from the 98% 
smoother power-flow of Saxon “Six.” 


This well-known car of less-than-six- 
cylinders, previously mentioned, in 
repeated trials required 30 seconds 
to reach a 45 miles per hour speed 
from a stock-still stand. 


Under the same conditions Saxon 
“Six’’ time and again duplicated 
this feat in 23 seconds. 


SAXON ‘SIX 


A BIG TOURING CAR FOR FIVE PEOPLE 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


This shows 22°; faster pick-up in favor 
of Saxon “Six.” 


A hill-climb test illustrates what this 
smoother power-flow means in de- 
veloping greater pulling power. 


This ‘“‘less-than-six’—shifting gears 
once—climbed a mile-long hill in 2 
minutes flat. 


Saxon “Six’’—without shifting gears 
did it in | minute and 2 seconds. 


These instances are not cited as ex- 
traordinary performances of Saxon 
“Six.” Nor are you to view them 
as such. For they are not. 


Rather are they representative of the 
type of performance Saxon “Six” 
gives. 


And they picture, with fairness, we 
believe, the inherent superiority of 
Saxon “Six” over any other at less 


than $1200. 


Saxon “Six” is $865; “Six” 
Sedan, $1250; ‘Four’ 
Roadster, $495; f. 0. b. 
Detroit. Canadian prices: 
“Six” Touring Car, $1175; 
“Six” Sedan, $1675;‘‘Four” 
Roadster, $065. (798) 
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Gyp, who was standing by-the piano, 
kept silence at this unexpected outburst, 
but revolt blazed up in her. She never 
asked him anything; he should not refuse 
this. He came up behind and put his arms 
| round her. 

|| ‘My Gyp, I want you here— 
too. Don’t go away.” 

She put her hands on his arms and tried 
to force them apart, but could not, and her 
anger grew. She said coldly, 
ee There’s another reason why I must go.” 
“No, no! No good reason—io take you 
| from me!” 

“There is! The girl who is just going to 
| have your child is staying near Milden- 
| ham, and I want to see how she is.” 

He let go of her then, and recoiling 
against the divan, sat down. And Gyp 
didn’t mean to— 


Tam lonely, 





thought: ‘I’m sorry 





He muttered, in a dull voice, 

“‘Oh, I hoped she was dead.” 

“Yes! For all you care, she might be. 
| I’m going, but you needn’t be afraid that 
| I sha’n’t come back. I shall be back to-day 
week; I promise.” 

He looked at her fixedly. 

“Yes. You don’t break your promises; 
you will not break it.” But, suddenly, he 
| said again, “‘Gyp, don’t go!” 
| “Somaust.” 

He got up and caught her in his arms. 

“*Say you love me, then!”’ 

But she could not. It was one thing to 
put up with embraces, quite another to 
pretend-that. When, at last, he was gone, 
she sat smoothing her hair, staring before 
her with hard eyes, thinking: ‘‘Here— 
where I saw him with that girl! What ani- 
mals men are!” 


Late that afternoon, she reached Milden- 
ham. Winton met her at the station. And 
on the drive up, they passed the cottage 
where Daphne Wing was staying. It 
stood in front of a small coppice, a 
creepered, plain-fronted, little brick house, 
with a garden still full of sunflowers, ten- 
anted by the old jockey, Pettance, his 
widowed daughter, and her three small 
children. ‘‘That talkative old scoundrel,” 
as Winton always called him, was still 
employed in the Mildenham stables, and 
his daughter was laundress to the estab- 
lishment. Gyp had secured for Daphne 
Wing the same free, independent, economic 
agent who had watched over herown event; 
the same old doctor, too, was to be the 
| presiding deity. There were no signs of life 
about the cottage, and she would not stop, 
too eager to be at home again, to see the 
old rooms, and smell the old savor of the 
house, to get to her old mare, and feel its 
nose nuzzling her for sugar. It was so good 
to be back once more, feeling strong and 
well and able to ride. The smile of the 
inscrutable Markey at the front door was a 
joy to her, even the darkness of the hall, 
where a gleam of last sunlight fell across the 
skin of Winton’s first tiger, on which she 
had so often sunk down, dead tired, after 
hunting. Ah, it was nice to be at home! 

In her mare’s box, old Pettance was 
putting a last touch to cleanliness. His 
shaven, skin-tight, wicked old face smiled 
deeply. He said, in honeyed tones, 

““Good-evenin’, miss; beautiful evenin’, 
ma’am!”’ And his little burning brown 
eyes regarded her lovingly. 





The next inst 





alment of Beyond will appear in the April i sue. 
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“Well, Pettance, how are you? And 
how’s Annie, and how are the children? 
And how’s this old darling?” 

“Wonderful, miss; artful as a kitten. 
Carry you like a bird to-morrow, if you’re 
goin’ out.” 

“How are her legs?” 

And while Gyp passed her hand down 
those iron legs, the old mare examined her 
down the back of her neck. 

“They. ’aven’t filled not once since she 
come in—she was out all July and August; 
but I’ve kept ’er well at it since, in ’opes 
you might be comin’.” 

“They feel splendid.” 
ing down, Gyp asked, 


And, still bend- 
“And how is 


your lodger—the young lady I sent 
you?” 
‘Well, ma’am, she’s very young, and 


these very young ladies—they get a bit 
excited, you know, at such times. Well, 
you must expect it. And her mother— 
she’s a dreadful funny one, miss. She 
does needle me. Oh, she puts my back 
up properly! No class, of course—that’s 
where it is. But this ’ere nurse—well, you 
know, miss, she won’t ’ave no nonsense; so 
there we are! And, of course, you’re 
bound to ’ave ’ighsteria, a bit—losin’ her 
’usband as young as that.” 

Gyp could feel his wicked old smile even 
before she raised herself. But what did it 
matter if he did guess? 

‘Oh, we’ve ’ad some pretty flirts-up and 
cryin’, dear me! I sleeps in the next room 
—oh, yes, at night-time—when you’re a 
widder at that age, you can’t expect 
nothin’ else. I remember, when I was ridin’ 
in Ireland for Captain O’Neill, there was 
a young woman——’”’ 

Gyp thought, “I must not let him get 
off—or I shall be late for dinner,” and she 
said, 

“Oh, Pettance, who bought the young 
brown horse?” 

“Mr. Bryn Summer’ay, ma’am, over 
at Widrington, for an ’unter, and ’ack in 
town, miss.” 

“Summerhay? Ah!” With a touch of 
the whip to her memory, Gyp recalled the 
young man with the clear eyes and teas- 
ing smile on the chestnut mare, the bold 
young man who reminded her of some- 
body, and she added, ‘‘That’ll be a good 
home for him, I should think.” 

“Oh, yes, miss; good ’ome—nice gentle- 
man, too. He come over here to see it, and 
asked after you. I told ’im you was a mar- 
ried lady now, miss. ‘Ah,’ he said; ‘she 
rode beautiful!’ And he remembered the 
‘orse well. The major, he wasn’t ’ere just 
then, so I let him try the young un; he 
popped ’im over a fence or two, and 
when he comes back, he says, ‘Well, 
I’m goin’ to have ’im.’ Speaks very 
pleasant, an’ don’t waste no time 
‘orse was away before the end of the 
week. Carry ’im well; ’e’s a strong rider, 
too, and a good plucked one, but bad 
‘ands, I should say.” 

“Ves, Pettance; I must goin now. Will 
you tell Annie I shall be round to-morrow 
to see her?” 

“Very good, miss. 
Filly Cross, seven-thirtv. 
out?” 

“Rather. Good-night.” 

Flying back across the yard, 
thought: ‘‘‘She rode beautiful!’ 
jolly! I’m glad he’s got my horse.”’ 


’Ounds’ meets at 
You'll be goin’ 
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YOU SAVE MONEY FREE EXAMINATION 
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MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
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FREE. 
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Tumty-tum 


(Concluded from page 4o) 





the big, moony news-machines we call news- 
papers in this country a shock and a huge 


torts WHITE ENAMEL , ag) | shiver of common sense that would put 
: b journalism on a new basis. Newspapers 
HERE people of I would notice the real world instead of the 


worth gather, you 

will find Vitralite, the 
Long-Life White Enamel/, on 
the woodwork. Compari- 
son displays the mastery of 
Vitralite in chaste, white 
beauty. But time alone 
can show its greatest virtue 
— firm, dogged endurance. 
Designed as the finest type of finish 


| old, paperish, reporterish idea of the world 
| that they mostly have and that they 
| mostly, write for, and they would begin 
writing for a real world. 

I have tried to make my point about the 
danger of becoming tumty-tum by using 
a picture of the lives of newspaper men, 
because, if newspaper men, with all their 
ion tha Naor hea Cae Ge supposed freedom and banging around, are 
when put to test wears longer than 5 in danger of tumty-tumming, the danger 
ga racers oy bord 4 “8; | with most of the rest of us is still greater 

ether you do the little job F , ° 
around the place’ yourself, or have and needs to be looked out for still more. 
Se The question most of us face is: What 
” Vitralite may now be had in a num- can we do about it? 
ber of authoritative modern tints. I can only speak from my own observa- 
tion, but the best thing I know to do is to 
face the situation as it is, to count off and 


9 LOOIR 
VARNISEI reckon up the special tumty-tums that 
are apt to go with the particular calling one 


T has been said of “61° Floor i | 1 
Varnish that it ‘shows only the ‘ o if has chosen and that one sees in the older 
ion,’ whict oni a- e ts q aa 
aaah benieetualie taal % people in it, and tackle them one by one. 
. Itisheel-proof and mar-proof. The best way I know of to begin is to 
are ae A ‘ make a stern resolve and a definite ar- 
resistance to wear distinguishes it SZ ee rangement for oneself to cultivate the 
from the ordinary kind. j : ra . * > 2 ° 
A floor finished with °'61°’ requires : ; | habit of making new habits. : 
no care. other than an occasional All that keeps up the nine-hour day 1S 
cleaning with soap and water. % A: B tumt 7-tummin y 
Send for Descriptive Booklets 5 nie a Th a . 1 df - 
and sample panels finished with Vitra- Mes ‘ ase B € way to be re ease rom tumty -tum 
lite and “61°? Floor Varnish. . Ba) | is for each man to think. The world is 
oS ee : looking forward to being released from 
J onawanoda St . Buffalo, . . ; . . 
: thirty-cent gasoline by some man who 


In Car - a. 4 Courtwright © Street, 5 
Gridecburg, Ontario thinks—by an inventor—and all our new 


| PRATT & LAMBE RT VARNISHES ee a ae 


P4&L Varn b de cts are made for a great variety of purposes. Used by painters, specified by architects, | If an employee thinks, sooner or later 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. Write us about your varnishing problems. f his employer will have to pay him for it. 
This is the only way the thing can be 
forced through. 

A man who gets his six-hour day from 
his employer by earning it has his six-hour 
day insured. He knows he has an em- 
ployer who can afford to let him have it. 

I do not assume to judge between each 
man and his particular employer, but I am 
convinced that the six-hour day is coming, 
and that the sooner employers and em- 
ployees work the thing out together in this 
spirit, the sooner it will come. 

All tumty-tum work gets is tumty-tum 
pay. The bigger things go to those who 
keep out of the rut. This is as true of 
. bankers as it is of hod-carriers. 

Here’s Who are the saddest men in the world 
Free Proof of business to-day? 
that They are the tumty-tum bankers who 
| YOU CAN HEAR! could not jurch out over the edge of their 
ruts and give a little attention to Alexander 


Ca 2 ac 
wonderful improved Acousticon has Graham Bell when he appeared one day, 
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‘ n 5.000 deaf people to hear. We are ‘ ° ° 
‘ icacy and delightf: re it wi he same for you; are so absolutely thirty years ago, in the doors of their 

g rest of transparent soar we are eager to send you the 1. ry 
" - are eager to send you t offices and offered to hand over to them 


eee : ee ee ae prewar — dollar bills for their one-dollar 
«White Rose On FREE TRIAL 1 Bell wanted their money, and they sat 


Ne Deposit No Expense behind their fortifications and said practi 
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r free , no red tape, no 
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ng beyond any douls that some brains for them that would make 
The rt of Hearing Can ‘Be. Your Again! them want to let him have it. 
7 ; au juplicated, so no matter Bell let their brains go and used his, and 
Soay tie Acousticon. You'll ge tly. and if it let their money go and picked the money 





7 eat oe i—_ out of three bankers who were enough out 
GENERAL ‘ACOUSTIC €0., 1305 Candler Bidg., New York of a rut Jo help him. Then he went out 
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ON’T tell me the world 
ain’t growin’ better. Most 
things improve with age—just 


like tobacco. f p 
Vete 


you cannot think of mellowness without 

thinking of age. Mellowness is that mild- 
ness, smoothness and full flavor we all want in 
our pipe tobacco, and there is no better way of 
mellowing tobacco than letting it age naturally. 


Every tin of VELVET contains selected tobacco age-mel- 
lowed two years in the original wooden hogshead— Nature's 
own patient method- -and the best method known to man. 


Say to the storekeeper: “Give me a tin of Velvet, please,” 
and know for yourself the tobacco cured in Nature’s way. 


10c Tins 


5c Metal-lined Bags Yi elf Myers Tobacco CG. 
One Pound Glass Humidors 9 9 et 
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More Comfort Than 
You Thought Possible 


You can sit in church for hours. 
Work or visit all day without the 
slightest discomfort when you wear 
HUMP Hair Pins. They never feel 
heavy in the hair. Never tug and 
pull. They 

hold secure- 

ly the heavi- 

est or the 


lightest hair with 
the fewest hair pins. 


They never slip down, 
leaving your hair sag- 
ging. You don't lose 
them. They’re the most 
economical hair pins you 
can buy. Wonderfully 
made. Extra strong yet 
light-weight and flexible. 
Smooth as satin. Easy to put 
in your hair. Easy to take 
out. Invisible HUMP Hair 
Pins are unequalled for 
“short ends’ and forehead 
waves. Top down in the thin- 
nest strand of hair they don’t 
slip. 


Sc and 10c 


Sold everywhere. Long, me- 
dium, short and two Invisibles. 
If your dealer can't supply you, 
send us his name and 10c postage 
for our Complete Assortment 
Package, or send 15c for two 
packages—the 10c Assortment 
and the 5c Invisible Packet for 
your pocket-book. Write today. 


HUMP HAIR PIN MFG. CO. 
SOL. H. GOLDBERG, Pres., Chicago 


High School Course 
in Two Years 


EARN in yourown home. Here isa thorough 
and si implified high school course that you can 
complete in two years. Meets college entrance re- 

quirements. Prepared by leading members of facul- 
ties of universities and academies. 


Study In Your Own Home 


This course was prepared especially for home train- 
ing. Your idle evenings can be spent in pleasant reading that 
wil give you a thorough high school training. 

Send your name and address today 
Write for Booklet! for our booklet and full particulars, 
No obligation. Write for it at once. Now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P1043, Chicago, U.S.A. 


nes. The Authority 
Send 2c stamp 
s Ovide Musin's 
f 1. 76th St., 
ate and Class lessons 
MUSIN in person. Also 
cien iction by correspondence. 


Evans All-Steel Duplicator 


The most economical 
method of duplicating 
from 5 to 100 copies 
Notype to set,no ster 
cilstocut. Copies are 
made direct from ori- 

ginal matter, written 
wi ith pen or typewri- 
ter. Write for 10- 
a FREE TRIAL 


position 


F. EVANS CO., 46 Murray St., New York. 
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| company 


| faced every other crisis in his life. 
| the crash came, he was on the upper 
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The Life of Charles Frohman 


(Concluded from page 81) 


basket made in the shape of a ship. The 
lines to her, brought back by the pilot, 
were: 


The little ship you sent me is more wonderful 
than the big ship that takes me uway. 


Like many of his fellow voyagers, Froh- 
man received eleventh-hour warnings not 
Even these warnings afforded him 
subject for jests. 

Frohman always liked the Lusitania. 
He had crossed on her many times. By 
a curious coincidence, he had used her 
sister ship, the- Mauretania, as the setting 
for one of his many daring stage innova- 
tions. He planned a transatlantic theater, 
that is, to produce plays on the steamers 
to and from Europe. He took over a small 
headed by Miss Doro for this 
purpose, but She became seasick and the 
project was dropped. 

The voyage was uneventful until the 
last day out. Frohman had kept to his 
cabin for the greater part of his waking- 
time. He was still suffering with rheuma- 
tism in his right knee, and walked with 


| great difficulty. 


At two-thirty-three on the afternoon of 
May 7th, the great ship met her doom. 
Eight miles off the Old Head of Kinsale, 


| and within sight of the Irish coast, she 
| was torpedoed by a German submarine. 
She sank in half an hour, with great loss 


of life. 
FROHMAN’S FAREWELL TO EARTH 


Frohman’s hour was at hand, and he 


| met it with the smiling serenity anc 


unflinching courage with which he had 


When 


promenade deck. He had just had lunch. 
He was talking with George Vernon, the 


| brother-in-law of Rita Jolivet, the actress, 
| who was also aboard. 
| joined by Captain Scott, an Englishman, 
| on his way back to the mother country 


They were now 


from India to enlist in the war. When 
Miss Jolivet, who was the only survivor 
of this quartet, reached them, Frohman 
was smoking a cigar and was calm and 
philosophic. 

Scott went below to get some life-belts. 
He returned with only two. Miss Jolivet 
had brought one up herself. Scott tried 
to put a belt on Frohman, but the manager 
protested; finally, with great reluctance, 
he acquiesced. There was no belt for 
Scott. Frohman insisted that he should 
get one; whereupon Scott said, 

“Tf you must die, it is only for once.” 

There was a _ responsive look and 
whimsical smile on Frohman’s face. He 
kept on smoking. -Then he started to talk 
about the Germans in an undisturbed way. 
He was apparently the most unruffled 
man inthe world. The ship began to lurch. 
Frohman said to Miss Jolivet, 

‘You had better hold on to the rail and 
save your strength.” 

The ship’s list became greater; huge 
vaves started to roll up, carrying wreckage 
and bodies on their crest. Then, with all 
the horror of destruction about him, 
Frohman said to his associates, with his 
serene smile still on his face: 


“Why fear death? It is the most 
beautiful adventure of life.” 

Instinctively, the four people moved 
closely together, joined hands by a com- 
mon impulse, and stood waiting the end. 

No situation of the thousands that he 
had created in the theater was so vividly 
or so unaffectedly dramatic as the man’s 
own exit from the stage of life. Smilingly 
he had made his way through innumerable 
difficulties, and smilingly, and with highest 
heroism, he met his death. It was Miss 
Jolivet who survived to tell the story of 
those last minutes. 

Charles Frohman’s body was recovered 
the next day, brought to Queenstown, and 
a fortnight later it reached New York, 
draped with the American flag that he 
loved so well. 

His noble and eloquent final words, so 
pregnant with courageous philosophy, not 
only find a place among the world’s great 
farewells but, wherever read or uttered, 
give humanity a fresher faith with which 
to meet the inevitable. 


LAST TRIBUTES 


The last tribute to Charles Frohman 
was one of the most extraordinary demon- 
strations in the history of the theater. The 
principal services were held at the Temple 
Emanu-E] in New York city, where Augus- 
tus Thomas delivered the oration. One 
paragraph from it visualizes the motive 
and inspiration of Charles Frohman’s life. 


The history of dramatic enterprise holds no 
other name so potent, and his monument is 
the fact that, for a generation, he used his great 
power cleanly, wholesomely, optimistically, in- 
spiringly. In a field dependent upon notice, 
he never bartered self-respect for notoriety. 
The salacious, the morbid, the demoralizing 
were banished by his mere arrival, and this 
was so not only in the theater but in any 
private group of which he was a member. He 
was by character one of the strong, and just to 
be with him was to be decent. 


Coincident with the New York funeral, 
memorial services were held at Los Angeles, 
at the instigation of Maude Adams; _ in 
San Francisco, under the sponsorship of 
John Drew; in Tacoma, under the inspira- 
tion of Billie Burke, and in Providence, 
at the request of Julia Sanderson, Donald 
Brian, and Joseph Cawthorn. 

Nor did foreign countries fail in their 
tribute. A service, in the presence of a 
distinguished assemblage, was held at 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, almost 
within stone’s throw of the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, that he loved so well. The sub- 
deacon of St. Paul’s conducted the services 
over this self-made American who had 
risen from obscure minstrel manager to be 
the theatrical master of histime. In Paris, 
a memorial was held by the French play- 
wrights, who eulogized the man who had 
been their envoy and sponsor to the throne 
of American appreciation. 

Such was the end of Charles Frohman. 
As in life he had joined two worlds with 
the bonds of his daring and courageous 
enterprise, so in his death did these worlds 
unite to do him reverence. He had not 
worked in vain. 


The Life of Charles Frohman wil] be concluded in the April issue. 
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Other Ways in Which 


FABRIKOID 


is Relieving the 


Leather Market 


_ For upholstering furniture, bug- 
gies and boats. 


For coverinf books (used by 
Government Printing Office and 
hundreds of America’s largest 


binderies). 

For making and lining suit- 
cases, satchels, handbags, etc. 

For glove gauntlets, sanitary 
hat sweats, boxes, toys and 
novelties. 

For sock linings, facings and 


tongues of shoes. 


For bathing shoes and slippers. 


If you manufacture any arti- 
cle using leather, ask us if we 
have a grade of Fabrikoid suit- 
able for your work. 








How Many Hides 
Has A Cow? 





Save Shoe Leather! 


Conserve America’s Dwindling Supply 
for Its Most Valuable Use! 


The world faces a leather famine. 

Tremendous war demand, diminished imports, and de- 
creasing supply of cattle have combined to make leather of all 
grades scarce and precious. 

Shoe manufacturers predict that without quick relief, 1917 
leather shoes of good grade will retail at $15.00 to $20.00 a 
pair; already prices are up 50% to 100%. Sole leather has 
already sold for more than one dollar a pound. 

The Government is supplying our Navy with shoes having 
soles made of a leather substitute, and is experimenting with 
the tanning of sharks’ hides to help relieve the leather situation. 


How Motorists Can Help a Lot 


The largest leather consuming industry is the shoe business. 
The second largest is the automobile business. The leather 
required to upholster the average touring car is enough to 
make the uppers of three dozen pairs of shoes. The grain 
leather used on expensive cars makes the best shoe leather. 
Its increasing scarcity has necessitated large use of split 
leather in shoe making. The latter is the grade used most in 
the automobile industry. 

The motor-car buyers of America must decide which they will 
do without — Jeather in shoes or leather in automobiles. 

Du Pont Fabrikoid, Motor Quality offers the best solution 
of the problem. 

This remarkably successful substitute for leather is already 
used for automobile upholstery more than all other materials 
combined. While not yet equal to grain leather it surpasses 
split leather for upholstery purposes. 

Those automobile makers still using split leather admit, to 
us, that it is inferior to Motor Quality Fabrikoid, but hesitate 
to adopt it for fear some buyers may still think split leather 
(commonly advertised ‘‘genuine leather’’) is better. They will 
gladly adopt Motor Quality Fabrikoid, and thereby greatly 
conserve the dwindling supply of shoe leather, if you will help. 

When buying an automobile, tell the dealer you prefer 
Du Pont Fabrikoid, Motor Quality upholstery. Many 
dealers in popular makes can and will tell you their cars are 
so upholstered. Dealers in other cars can get Fabrikoid 
upholstery if buyers ask for it. 


Write us for names of makers now using it. 







Wilmington, Del. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, "Toronto. Ont. 


WORKS AT NEWBURGH, N. Y. and TORONTO, ONT. 
World’s Largest Makers of Leather Substitutes 
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Danger of Stomach Acidity 


and Fermentation 


By ARTHUR TRU 


If I were asked to sound 


a health warning that 
weuld be of the greatest 
possible benefit to man- 
kind, I should say em- 
phatically —-‘‘Beware _ of 
acid stomach.” For acid 
stomach is the cause of 
fermentation which, bad 





enough in itself, is the 
EUGENE Curisii4n forerunner of a hundred 
ills that sap the energy and vitality of its 
victims. I venture to say that ninety per 
cent of all sickness starts with acid stomach. 
Nature provides hydrochloric acid as one 
of the digestive fluids, but too much of this 
acid causes fermentation, hurries the food out 
of the stomach and carries the acid all through 
the body. As a consequence, poisons (toxins 
are formed which are absorbed into the blood, 
causing auto-intoxication, nervousness, mental 
depression and countless ills of which this is 
but the beginning. 
e of the vital organs in time becomes 
heart, the liver, the kidneys, 
1 sstines, the nerves and the brain all 
decline, for the stomach is the Power Plant of 
the body. Even the teeth are affected by 
i omach, for the gums recede and pyor- 


3° 


rhoea is liable to be the result. 
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Stomach remedies only neutralize the acid 
ecause they are stronger than the acid. This 
y ruins the lining of the stomach. 
The acid being neutr ->d is absorbed into the 

1 onl me back to the stomach in 
at the next meal. 






















E BUSWELL, M.D. 


putting irritating, acid-creating food combina- 
tions into our stomachs already surcharged 
with acid. 


The word diet is one which has an unpleasant 
sound—it makes us think of giving up all the 
things we like for those we have no taste for. 
But Eugene Christian’s method is entirely 
different—instead of asking his patients to 
give up the things they enjoy, he prescribes 
menus which are twice as enjoyable as those 
to which the patient is accustomed. 


Christian believes in good foods deliciously 
cooked—the kind all of us like best and which 
may be obtained at any home store, hotel or 
restaurant. He says that. most of the things 
we eat are all right—but that we don’t know 
how to combine or balance them. 


Often, one food good in itself, when combined 
with another equally good food, produces an 
acid reaction in the stomach; whereas either 
of the foods alone or eaten in combination with 
some other food would have been easily and 
perfectly digested. ~ 


Unfortunately, each food we eat at a meal 
is not digested separately. Instead, all of the 
foods we combine at the same meal are mixed 
and digested together. Consequently, if we 
eat two or more articles at the same meal 
which don’t go well together, there is sure to 
be acidity, fermentation, gas and all kinds of 


digestiv e trouble. 
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The Gray Hair 


(Conlinued from page 31) 


bench at one side of the room. Blake 
pressed the button on his desk, and Red- 
mond answered. 

‘Sorry, sir,”’ said the policeman; ‘but 
I hustled ——”’ 

“You did very well, Redmond,” said the 
commissioner. ‘‘I hardly thought the man 
was fool enough to be trapped that way. 
I’ll want every plain-clothes man on duty 
here to be ready to receive instructions 
from me in twenty minutes. Tell them.” 

, ? sy 2 

“Yes, sir.”’ And Redmond saluted and 
left the office. 

The commissioner sat down at his desk 
and, forgetful of his visitors, bowed his 
head in his hands. He had only been in 
office six months. During that time, he 
had inaugurated many changes in the 
department. He had received encomiums 
from the press because of the manner of 
his taking hold of the department. And 
now, when success loomed large and 
bright before him, a murder had been 
committed that had amazed the world, 
and the murderer had left absolutely no 
clue save the resemblance to Allaire, which 
had resulted in the lawyer’s futile arrest 
and quick discharge. The department was 
coping with a criminal genius. For the 
man who had daringly talked with the 
commissioner over the phone must be the 
murderer. A mere excitement-seeking 
crank could not have known—from_ up- 
town in the Talley Arms—that Deewald, 
Coleman, and Warrener were at the moment 
in the commissioner’s office. 

But the operator from the Talley Arms 
would describe him. Blake would turn 
every man on the force out upon the mur- 
derer’s trail. No man could hide away 
from the whole force; no man—— — 

The opening door brought his head from 
his arms. Lieutenaut Hagan entered. 

‘“T have the operator here, sir.” 

“Bring him in!” cried Blake. He leaped 
to his feet and strode to a window, lifting 
the shade nervously. He turned toward 
the door just as the operator entered. He 
was a stocky youth, and looked able to 
put up quite a fight. But the discolored 
lump on his jaw proved that the president 
of the Society for the Redistribution of 
Surplus Wealth was the better pugilist. 

“This is Johnson, the operator, sir,” 
began Hagan. ‘“‘He says that his as- 
sailant 

But Johnson threw off the hand which 
the lieutenant had placed, in friendly 
fashion, on his shoulder. His chin stuck 
out a trifle, and his fists clenched. He took 
a step toward the commissioner. It is not 
to be believed that he knew which man 
present was the commissioner, for Blake’s 
three visitors were crowding toward him, 
eager to hear him. He moved, catlike, 
toward the commissioner. 

‘And youse had the noive to come down 
here, eh? Why didn’t you tell me you’d 
grabbed him?” snarled Johnson. The last 
question was addressed to Hagan. 
Caught who?” asked the 
lieutenant. 

“The stiff that poked me one, 0’ course,’ 
said Johnson. He glared at Blake, and it 
became evident that he was speaking to 
him. ‘I suppose you t’ink because dere’s 
a houseful o’ bulls here, I don’t get a crack 
at youse! T’ink again, you lob!” 


amazed 
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Train for a Job Like This 


Don’t be content to stay in a job that almost any man can fill. Prepare yourself for a 
position in a new profession—for a position that needs you—wants you. 

There are 500,000 firms that need the services of Expert Accountants. There are only 2,000 
certified public accountants in America. The field is unlimited; the demand many times greater 
than the supply; the salary far in excess of that earned in other fields. 


We 
Train 
You By 
Mail 


—in spare time, at home, to qualify for one of these posi- 
tions. You can advance as ony oe your time permits. 

The expert accountant is the big man in the office— 
one of the most important factors in the conduct of any 
business. His knowledge of the innermost secrets of a 
business makes him indispensible to the boss. He is one 
of the first men to be consulted in all matters of manage- 
ment and finance, and is confidential adviser in important 
executive affairs. His salary is anywhere from $3,000 to 
$10,000 a year. That is the kind of a position we can 
train you for. Lae 

Our training is made personal and individual. It 
takes into consideration your present knowledge or lack 
of knowledge and is fitted to serve your exact require- 
ments. We prepare you from the ground up; provide 
complete and comprehensive training according to your 
individual needs from the simplest bookkeeping principles 
to the most advanced accounting problems. We willgive 
you whatever training, instruction or review on the sub- 
ject of bookkeeping you may personally need—and with- 
out any extra expense to you. 


Small Cost—Easy Terms 


In this course, all needless text-book theory has been eliminated. 
It is practical, directly to the point, giving you such instruction as you 
need in the shortest possible time. The cost is surprisingly small, 
and the terms so easy that you will scarcely miss the money. You 
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ACCOUNTANT 


At $3,000 to $10,000 a Year 





Your Instruction 
Will Be Under 
Direct 
Supervision of 


William 
Arthur Chase, 
C.P.A. 


Ex-president of the National Association of C. P. A. 
Examiners and Ex-secretary of the Illinois State Board 
of Examiners in Accountancy, and other experts who 
rank among the highest. No expense has been spared to 
make this the easiest-to-understand, simplest-to-master, 
and most complete Home a Accountancy Course ever 
prepared. It covers thoroughly every phase of Practical 
Accounting, Theory of Accounts, Auditing, Cost Account- 
ing, Business Organization, Business Management, Bus- 
iness Laws, etc. 

Hundreds of accountants, bookkeepers, clerks, cashiers, corres- 
pondents and office men in subordinate positions have developed into 
executives of rare ability and today are commanding handsome salaries 
—all because of LaSalle training. What we have done for others we 
can do for you. 


The LaSalle Guarantee 


We give you a written agreement signed by our Treasurer that 
upon your satisfactory completion of the course, should you fail to 
pass the Certified Public Accountant’s examination held in any state, 
we will give you special instruction and help—without additional charge 
—until you do pass. We further agree to refund entire amount of tu- 
ition, according to our Guarantee Bond, if dissatisfied with the course. 





Mail Coupon Today 





owe it to yourself to learn all the facts about this course and the / Dept. 355-H Chicago, IIL 


truly remarkable opportunities it opens up in the business world 
. iblished a book which tells the whole sto 


Explains state examinations, state regulations, salaries pai 


today. We have pu 


expert accountants,etc.—also gives complete information regarding the course. a *y a, : 
We will be glad to mail you a copy free, without the slightest obligation to Special Reduced Rate and Convenient Payment Plan. 


you. Write your name and address in the coupon, mail it and learn how 
quickly you can, if you will, say good bye forever to hard grinding work, 
long hours, low wages, with little or nochance for advancement, and‘enter 


@ field where there is plenty of room, where you can give orders instead 
of take them, and draw a real man’s Take the first step now. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 355-H, Chicago 


**The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
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LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


“*The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


- Send at once, without obligation to me, your valu- 
> a able book of accounting facts and full details of your 
course in Higher Accountancy; also advise me about 
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To Japan on the Magic Carpet 


Thisillustration is a Japanese artist’s 
interpretation of the idea “seeing the 
world on A.B.A. Cheques,” already 
familiar to magazine readers. The 
artist has woven into the Arabian 
Night’s tale of travel onthe magicrug, 


“ABA.” 


do add to the auspiciousness of any 
trip for pleasure or business; they 
contribute toenjoyment by providing 
safe and convenient means of paying 
one’s way in every part of the world. 
You use “A.B.A” Cheques just as 
you would use currency, and you do 


American 
Bankers 
Association 


the thought that a trip on “A.B. A.” 
Cheques is auspicious. The “god 
of good luck” isin the party, and the 
flying offish bannersin the Japanese 
village indicates a festive occasion, 
The artist has the right idea: 


Cheques 


not have to convert the cheques into 
foreign money whencrossing an inter- 
national boundary. They are known 
in terms of dollars in the Americas, 
pounds in Great Britain and her 
Colonies, francs in France, marks in 
Germany, lire in Italy, and so on. 


When using an “A. B. A.” Cheque you countersign 


negotiable. 
handiest “ 


vicinity. 


Get them at your bank. 
yet supplied with “A. B. A.” cheques, write Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, for booklet and infor- 
mation as to where they may be obtained in your 


it in the presence of the person accepting it; your 
countersignature identifies you and makes the cheque 

It is not only the safest but also the 
travel money.” 


If your own bank is not 
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BolaiguO ce 
to Pay 
. Beautiful aoa 
ee che) ee 


Money Down 


No obligation; pay as you can. Order 
any diamond from our catalogue; when re- 
oo ee] Brag satisfactory, return 
a Otherwise irs LCE LS ade 
aS Rh be amet Tt) eee Pt 
Ten per cent discouat for all cash. A 
binding guarantee 3s to quality with each 
diamond. Exchangeable at Cae eet) 
increase of 74 % MORE THAN YOU 
PAID. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
DELUXE. No.8 — Contains over one 
LUE totaal) ee) mrt Pe ae Pe 
monds, and other precious stones. 


L. W. SWEET & CO., INC. 
ree et Ce ee New York City 


~ Let Me Quote You a Special | Price 
Fireless 
On My Cooker 


Cook every meal on it. If 
you are not satisfied and de- 
lighted I will refund every 
cent. Get my 


Special Low Factory Price 


direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout. Full 
set of famous “‘Wear Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask fc. tree 
book of valuable recines 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 75, Detroit, Mich. 





Sent on 
Free Tri 


rn 
Direct from factory to home $0 16 


Famous Piedmont Red | 
Cedar Chest. Your choice 
of 90 styles and 
ge 
days’ free trial. We pay the freight. A 
wens ar eteens Surs, woolens and plumes 

dust and damp. 
beautiful. Needed in every home. Lasts for 
wedding or birtndey &) gift ata a greet savin te today 
erent new catatee and reduce es Forepaid FREE to you. 
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He jumped as he spoke. Commissioner 
Blake had been a rattling good middle- 
weight at college. He had not forgotten 
how to sidestep. He avoided the swishing 
swing of Johnson’s fist just in time. The 
operator, carried by the force of his blow, 
pitched against the wall of the office. 
Lieutenant Hagan was on him before he 
could set himself for another rush. 


“What’s eatin’ you, man? Do you 
want to go to a cell?” 
Hagan was a heavyweight. Johnson 


made no struggle. He merely glared at 
Commissioner Blake. 

‘“‘When you get out, if you ever do, I'll 
be waitin’ for youse, and— 

“That’s the commissioner!” cried Hagan. 

Johnson went limp in his grip. 

“The commish? Then what——” 

Incredulous amazement succeeded wrath 
on Blake’s face. He walked close to the 
telephone-operator of the Talley Arms. 

“Do you mean to tell me that I look 
like the man who struck you up at the 
hotel?” 

Johnson winced before Blake’s gaze. 
But his voice was honest as he replied, 

“S'help me Gawd, boss—Commish’ner, 
if you ain’t him you're his twin brother!’ , 

Blake sank into a chair. He could not 
speak, Hagan moved uneasily. 

‘Conmissioner, I don’t know what to 
make— What’ll I do with this guy?” 

Blake pulled himself together. 

“Johnson, you're to keep your mouth 
shut. Understand that? If youdon’t ” 

“I’m a trap,” said Johnson. ‘Not a 
word from me.”’ 

‘Let him go,” said Blake. He handed 
the man a bill, and Johnson, cowed by 
Hagan’s threats of what would happen to 
him if he opened his mouth about this 
mysterious affair, left the office. The lieu- 
tenant stood at the salute. 

‘Orders, sir?” 

Blake passed a hand across his forehead. 
Of what avail to give orders that the police 
should make search for a man who looked 
exactly like himself? Patrolmen who 
didn’t know the commissioner well would 
be arresting their own chief every five min- 
utes and laughing at his claims of identity. 
Not that inconvenience to himself would 
prevent Blake from doing his duty, but— 
the man who looked like Allaire was un- 
doubtedly the man who looked like Com- 
missioner Blake. At this moment, he prob- 
ably looked like neither of them. 

“Orders?” queried Blake. ‘‘ Not—just 
this minute, Hagan. Return to the Ten- 
derloin station. I'll prepare general orders 
in the course of the next hour.” 

Hagan, as mystified as his chief, left the 
room. Blake looked at the three financiers. 
No longer were they clamorous. To 
cowards there comes the moment when 
panic subsides into dull acceptance of fate. 
That moment had come to these three 
men now. For what was to prevent this 
demon who impersonated Robert Allaire 
and Commissioner Blake from imperson- 
ating persons close to these three, thus 
getting within striking-distance and 

Like dumb animals, they stared at 
Blake, appeal in their eyes. Left alone, 
Blake might have abandoned himself to 
hopelessness; but the presence of these 
three trembling men brought him at once 
to a realization of his position and his 
duties. Warrener licked his lips. 

‘““Wh-what shall we do, Commissioner?” 

“You know what’s happened, gentle- 
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24th Successful Year 
(1893—1917) 


CAmericas Greatest Light Twelve” 


More power-longer life-lower upkeep costs! 


A 100,000,000 mile 
“endurance run,” by 
some 15,000 Haynes 
“Light Six’”’ owners dur- 
ing the past 234 years, is made 
the basis for all statements 
herein contained. 

For the 1917 Haynes is akin in 
power-plant, weight and principal 
mechanical structure to Haynes 
“Light Sixes” of the last 33 
months. 

Close to mechanical perfection 
have 15,000 owners found these 
cars to be. A few minor struc- 
tural betterments have been the 
limit. This despite our quarter- 
century of motor and car build- 
ing experience. 

Thus—in 1917 cars which we 
believe, for refinement and mod- 
ernness of equipment, excel all 
other new models—are you able 
to know accurately in advance: 


THE HAYMES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 72 South Main Street, 


Haynes ‘ Light Six’’ ~Open Cars 
Five-passenger Touring Car $1: ay 
Four-passenger Roadster - - 
Seven-passenger Touring Car - 

Closed Cars 
Five-passenger Sedz - - - $2260 


>€ven-passenger Seda - 2390 
Wire Wheels E ae " F. 0. B. Kokomo 


>m 
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Catalog of Haynes 


- 8,000 miles on tires. Remarkably high 
mileages from gas and oil. 
fraction of a cent per mile for repairs. 


The Haynes “Light Six’’ will 
perform for years as 
follows: 


Any speed between I and 60 miles 
per hour without shifting 
from high gear. 

Pick-up in 715 seconds from a 
stop to 30 miles per hour. 

Climb ‘‘low gear’’ grades on high. 

Develop more pulling power at 
moderate speeds, or through 
sand, mud and snow, than 
any other 3!+"'x 5" 6-cylin- 
der motor. 


That upkeep will be extremely 
low for years to come. That 
good performance is permanent. 
That long life is a certainty. 
That depreciation will be slight. 


together with name of nearest 
on request. 


models 
representative 


The illustration above is made from an actual 


photograph of the Haynes car. 


“Light Six” and “‘Light Twelve” 


You are virtually 


A mere given a guarantee of 


satisfaction, not alone 


for 1917, but for 1918, 
1919, 1920 and on. 


“Demonstrations” prove little. 
What “doctored up,” specially- 
geared “stock” cars, nursed along 
by skilled professionals, can do, 
proves nothing. 


But take 15,000 cars. Let 
15,000 average every-day motor- 
ists run them for 100,000,000 
miles. Let them drive over all 
kinds of roads—in weather fair 
and foul—for periods up to 
nearly three years. There you 
have a test. There you have a 
true examination for endurance. 
And such is the 100,000,000 mile 
“endurance run” which assures 
the long life and permanently low 
after costs of each Haynes. The re- 
sults of such use mean everything. 


Kokomo, Ind. 


Haynes‘ ‘Light Twelve’’—Open Cars 
Five-passenger Touring Car - $2095 
Four-passeng r Roadster - 2225 
Seven-passenger Touring Car™ - 2225 


Closed Cars 
Five-passenger Sedan - - $2760 
Seven-passenger Sedan - 2890 

Wire Wheels included F.O. B. Kokomo 
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You Care for Your Home— 
Do You Care for Yourself? 


={F I should ask any home-owner 
if he would permit a drain in 
<3 his house to be clogged up for 
feasts tout hours, the answer would 
be perfectly obvious—a most decided 
“No!”— 

Because he knows that the health 
of himself and his entire family would 
be jeopardized by even the air that 
such a condition would cause them 
to breathe— 

That such a condition in the human 
system should also be given prompt 
and serious attention is proved in the 
fact that the vast majority of human 
ills would not trouble us if Auto- 
Intoxication were not present; any 
physician will tell you this. 

Accumulated waste is the most fruit- 
ful cause of Auto-Intoxication. And 
you probably know that the very first 
treatment given by a physician when 
you are ill is for the purpose of removing 
that waste. 

Everyone is very guarded about pro- 


BIG MONEY Quick 








Bureau of Mushroom Industry, “Dept 361, 1342 W. Clark . Chicago 
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ould. Itcan. Ask for 
peautitutiy illustrated book 
Vacuum Massage. It’s free! 


_lves.._Greckiya,_ N. Nj 
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on “CLEAN-O-PORE"” 
Ciasson and Wlewity Aves... 
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RICES are going 

up! You may have to 

pay $5 to $10 more for your 
clothing if you do not act quickly. 

Most things are costing again as much 

today as they did a year ago. Raw 

worl has gone up 80 high that almost 
ai: the clothing mauufacturers have 
put their prices wayup! And they 
\ expect to raise prices still more. 


Act Quick! 


Get your name on our 

preferred customers’ list at 
once. We have not doubled our 
prices BECAUSE WE BOUGHT 
"WAY AHEAD, but we can’t hold 
this offer open for more than afew 
weeks. Prices are going Up! UP! 
Up! We amit we have been com- 
pelled to raise our price—but—only 
A Little! Only $1 more, that’s all. 




















‘Our record: breakin $14.50 line 
e Catalog) 


Genuine. All Wool Serge 


Tailored to your mesaure. Think of 
it!—only $15.60—only $1 more — while 
others have raised prices - up! 
Last season’s $17.50 now $18. and 
soon. Allwool. We are maptar a 
big sacrifice in profits for the benefit 
of our cealenren customers. 


4 3 Months to Pay! 


Yes—and what’s more, you can 
oe compare this suit with sther high 
grade clothing before you de- 
cide to buy. Then pay alittieat 
@ time — like you pay a tailor. 


SPRIN G Style Book 


and Samples of Our Latest Fabrics—FREE! 


This is your last chance! Don’t delay a 
minu'e in sendin: g for this book showing all the latest 
New York es. We’ ll also send 44 generous samples of real 
eloth showing the exact fab rics you have to choose from. 
Get your name on our preferred customer’s list by sending 
for this book today—Now. 


BABSON BROS., Dept. 1043,19th Street, CHICAGO 





























ity | 100 recipes 


| less recipes 15c. 


claiming a cure nowadays—we are liv- 
ing in the dawn of the day of prevention. 

Nearly half a million Americans 
are now preventing Auto-Intoxication 
by the occasional use of the Internal 
Bath on which Charles A. Tyrrell, 
M.D., of 134 West 65th Street, New 
York, has specialized” for twenty-five 
years. The result of his practical 
experience and investigations is summed 
up in a little book called ‘“‘The What, 
the Why, the Way of Internal Bathing:” 
This he will send to you free of cost if 
you will mention having read this in 
COSMOPOLITAN. 

It is remarkable how enthusiastic 
so many people can be about their 
feelings the morning after a properly 
administered Internal Bath — but 
whether you consider using this Nature 
treatment or not, it would probably be 
worth while to write for the book. It 
is certain that you will learn useful 
facts about yourself that you have 
never before known. (Adv.) 


SALAD. SECRETS 


Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
50 Sandwich recipes 15c. All three 30c. 


1B. t. _ BRIGGS, 456 Fourth Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


A story that 








EGERIA UNVEILED 


By Amelie Rives (Princess Troubetzkoy) 
searches int o the hearts of two women 
will appear in 
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Stucco, concrete or brick walls absor! 
much water, becoming damp, uusanitary, 


and disfigured. But they can be water- 
proofed and beautified with 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


od rc id cement coating which becomes an insepa- 

rable part of the wall, sealing all pores and filling hair 
cracks, Hard as flint. Damp-proof, weather-re- 

Sisting. Gives uniform, artistic color. Applied to 
new or old walls. Furnished ina variety of pleasing 
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men,” said the commissioner. ‘‘Some 
genius with a warped brain, with a wonder- 
ful talent for disguise, is at odds with 
society ——”’ 

“And until you capture 
then? I’m afraid to leave here,” 
Coleman. 

‘You're welcome to a cell,”’ snapped the 
commissioner. Then he reproached him- 
self for giving way to the strain. Even 
though these men were cowards, who could 
blame them? 

“I'd advise you to slip out of town,” 
said the commissioner. ‘‘Of course, I'll 
give you a guard of detectives if you wish, 
but the nervous strain—— 

“Tf you'll just put me aboard my yacht 
—it’s in the East River—just get me 
aboard that,’’ pleaded Deewald. ‘“‘I can 
trust the men aboard my yacht.” 

‘And take me!” exclaimed Coleman. 

‘*And me!” cried Warrener. 

“Can you get us safely aboard her?” 
queried Deewald of Blake. 

Blake bridled. 

“Of course I can!” he snapped. ‘Do 
you think one man can oppose the force?” 
He pressed a button once more. Red- 
mond responded. ‘‘I want an escort of 
twenty men to escort these gentlemen to 
the water-front,”’ he said. ‘‘And have a 
police launch in readiness to take them 
immediately aboard Mr. Deewald’s yacht. 
There must be no delay at the wharf; so 
don’t start until the launch is in waiting. 
Notify me at once.” 

Redmond left the room; the three finan- 
ciers huddled closer together; Blake sat at 
his desk thinking, reviewing all the events 
of the morning. He looked up. 

““Deewald, how many people knew that 
you were coming to see me this morning?” 

“Not a soul,” said Deewald. ‘‘ As soon 
as I was notified that Allaire had been dis- 
charged, I came here without telling any- 
one.” 

And Coleman and Warrener said the 
same thing. The commissioner’s sudden 
hope died away. He had thought to learn 
who could have known of his visitors’ 
intentions to call upon him, and, by exam- 
ination, find out who could have told the 
president of the deadly society of those 
intentions. He could only wait until he 
had got rid of these men, and then confer 
with the ablest detectives on the force, and 
—hope. 

Officer Redmond entered the office again. 

“The detail is ready, sir. And a police 
launch is waiting at the slip, sir.” 

“You have wireless?” Blake 
Deewald. The millionaire nodded. 

“T’ll keep in touch, then,” said Blake. 
“But don’t worry; we'll have the murderer 
by the heels in a day or so. Get along!” 

With shame he watched them, under the 
chaperonage of Redmond, leave his office. 
Shame, indeed! The police force of New 
York was so ill fitted to cope with this 
demoniac society that men of prominence 
whose lives were threatened and who were 
entitled to the fullest protection of the law 
had to flee the city. Again his head 
bowed in his hands, and he groaned aloud. 
A minute he sat there; then he straightened 
up and spoke into the telephone. 

“Send up Lieutenants Murphy, Hel- 
leher, Brignoli, and Weber,” he ordered. 

These were the four shining lights of the 
detective bureau. Between them, some 
method of apprehension of the evil society 
might be planned. He squared his shoul- 
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ders and lifted his head. His subordinates 
must not learn of the depth of his despair. 
They were at the door now; he leaned back 
in his chair to receive them with an appear- 
ance of ease. Then the door burst open; 
Redmond entered. His face was red and 
his eyes were rolling. 

““Commissioner!”’ he cried, ‘‘Commis- 
sioner! For God’s sake, come down-stairs! 
He got Deewald on the sidewalk, and- - 

Blake heard no more from Redmond; he 
was out of his chair and racing down the 
stairs while the words still dangled from 
Redmond’s tongue. 


IV 


On the corridor floor, just inside the 





door, lay Deewald. A police surgeon, | 


kneeling over him, looked up at Blake. 


‘Dead, Commissioner,” he said. He | 


rose, brushing the dust from his trousers. 
Against the wall, shivering, huddled 
behind two great policemen, were Coleman 


and Warrener. Outside, a group of officers | 


was pushing back a crowd. 


“Have you got*the murderer?” cried | 


Blake. 
‘*He went by so fast,” replied a police- 
man named Dempsey, ‘‘that——”’ 
Reporters were pressing close, hungry of 
ear. Blake turned upon them witha snarl. 


“Get out of here, every last one of you! | 


Put them out!” he roared. 


Half a dozen policemen threw themselves | 


upon the protesting newspaper men, push- 
ing them out of the building. Blake 
turned to Dempsey again. 

‘Now, then, give me the story—quick! 


But, first—is anyone after the murderer?” | 

“Rainey, Lacy, and McGirk comman- | 
deered a passing car, sir,’’ replied Dempsey. | 
“They may catch him, but—’’ He shook | 
his head despairingly. Commissioner Blake | 
was not the only one infected by the germ | 


of hopelessness. 
‘‘How did it happen?”’ he demanded. 


‘“Them two’’—Dempsey pointed to the 


fear-stricken Coleman and Warrener 


‘“‘was just inside the patrol we was to take | 
‘em to the slip in. Deewald was on the | 
sidewalk. A runabout goes by, hell bent, | 
sir. The driver fired once, and Deewald -| 


went down. Before any of us could get 


our guns out, the murderer was around the | 


first corner. Rainey went out into the 
street and stopped another car that was 
passing. Him and Lacy and McGirk 
climbed into her, and they went after the 
killer. That’s all, sir.” 

“Did any of you get a good look at the 
murderer?” 

‘Only his back, sir,’’ answered Demp- 
sev. “‘He went by that fast 

‘You jackasses!” cried Blake. “You 
jackasses! Within six feet of you, and you 
let him get away!’ 

The policemen flushed. One of them 
made bold to mutter some protest. But 
Blake hardly heard him. He was ashamed 
o! his outburst already. How could they 

how could anyone have foreseen that 
the murderer would strike again, so soon, 
and in the very shadow of the headquarters 
building? And how could the murderer 
have known that the financiers were to 
leave the building at that moment? How? 
Bluke gave it up. 

What color was the car? Did-you get 
the number?” he asked. 


Black, sir,” said Dempsey, “and a | 
nall runabout. But I don’t think anyone 
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got the number. But Rainey and the 
others was after him in two minutes; so 
there ought to be a chance—— 

Blake grasped at the chance. 

‘“‘Notify every station in the city to be 
on the lookout for a black runabout,” he 
ordered. ‘And notify Deewald’s family 
at once.” He looked dazedly about him. 
Coleman and Warrener caught his eye. 

‘*What about us?” cried Coleman. 
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“Captain Morey, of the upper West 
Side, sir——”’ 
“Same thing?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Don’t bother me with those reports, 
then,” said Blake. “If anything i important 
—if they catch the murderer 
“Of course, sir.” 
Blake turned to his four subordinates. 
“Any suggestions?” 


interrupted Blake. 





‘The murderer’s certainly not about They shook their heads. 
now,’ replied ‘Does the wor 
Blake. “If you'll of the murderer 
go aboard Dee- : seem familiar to 
wald’s yacht e Booth Tarkington’s you?” queried 
The two men Blake. 


shook their heads. 
Warrener found his 
voice. 

““TI—T’ll not leave 
th-this p-place until 


next Penrod story, 
Sam’s Beau, 
z will appear in 


E April Cosmopolitan. 


They were dumb. 
Not in their expe- 
rience on the force 
had any such dar- 
ing genius as this 





—until the mur- =~ - made an appear- 
derer’s captured,” 4% s ance. The murderer 
he said. “I de- was a new type. 


mand protection. I demand permission to 
stay here until 

“Come up to my office,” said Blake. 
He led the two men, almost in a state of 
collapse, back to his private office. They 
sank down once more on the bench which, 
but a few minutes ago, had held three of 
them. They were practically beyond 
speech now. Blake looked at them. 

“Haven’t you any idea of who this 
murderer is?” he asked. ‘His hand- 
writing? Was that familiar?” 

They shook their heads. They could not 
help the commissioner, could not raise the 
shadow of an idea of how to help, although 
John Hastings had been murdered last 
night, Deewald had just been shot down, 
and their own doom had been pronounced 
by the unknown killer. Theirs was a 
situation that should have quickened their 
every faculty, but—they had not the 
slightest idea as to the identity of their 
unknown enemy. Blake pitied them, al- 
though he had little pity to spare for any- 
one save himself. For he knew what to- 
day’s events meant; they meant, unless 
something were done quickly, a request 
from the mayor for his resignation, a 
request inspired by the clamor which must 
even now be in process of making in every 
newspaper office in the city. 

The four lieutenants whom he had sum- 
moned before Redmond had announced 
the killing of Deewald entered the of- 
fice. 

“You sent for us, 
Helleher. 

Blake looked at them. 

“‘T want every detective in the city to 
drop everything but the chase for the 
murderer of Hastings and Deewald,” he 
“What is being done now?” 

‘Aside from shadowing Allaire and all 
the other people, nothing,” said Helleher. 

‘And we haven’t any reports from the 





Commissioner,”’ said 


said. 


shadows yet, sir. 

““No; of course not,’”’ replied Blake. 
Why, it was but a couple of hours—less 
than that—since Allaire had been dis- 


charged from custody by Judge Sweeney! 

The telephone-bell rang. It was from 
the operator down-stairs. 

Captain Henderson, of the Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street station, reports 
that he’s stationed officers ct every avenue 
crossing in his precinci, sir. He’ll have 
every runabout stopped——”’ 

** All right,”’ snapped Blake. 


Blake dismissed them with injunctions 
to round up every stool-pigeon in the city, 
use every possible channel of information. 
Routine work was all he could expect from 
them; as a matter of fact, doing things 
according to precedent was all any of his 
great force of detectives would or could do. 
Blake needed brainier men than the force 
provided. He decided to see Heenan— 
Heenan, the great, the fabulous, almost; 
Héenan, whose picture had appeared in 
every newspaper at home and abroad, 
whose feats of detection had been em- 
bodied in fiction, been dramatized. 

Blake knew his own limitations; he did 
not profess to be a detective himself. He 
was merely an executive. Also, in six 
months he had come to see the limitations 
of his detectives. They were all right for 
running down the ordinary crook, but when 
it came to dealing with an intellect (and 
an intellect was opposed to the force now), 
well—they simply weren’t there. 

It was unpleasant to be forced to ask the 
aid of Heenan, for Heenan never hesitated 
to sneer at the force. Heenan had wanted 
the commissionership himself, as a step 
toward that political preferment which he 
craved, but it had been denied him. So 
Heenan mocked the force, showed it up 
on every possible occasion. It galled Blake 
to ask the aid of the man who was his rival, 
who would make much of the fact that the 
police had had to come to him; but Blake 
was not the man to let personal feelings 
interfere with duty. The exigencies of the 
occasion demanded Heenan—Heenan who, 
for all his self-advertising, for all his boast- 
ing, undoubtedly was the most capable 
detective the country had ever produced. 
Blake looked at his watch. It was half- 
past eleven. He’d wait until noon before 
appealing to Heenan, but if some word of 
encouragement failed to come from the 
detectives in half an hour, he would put 
aside pride and appeal to Heenan. 

So he waited, receiving reports from his 
subordinates, in person and over the tele- 
phone, reports that were made only be- 
cause the makers wished to call the com- 
missioner’s attention to their own energy. 
For they really had nothing to report. 

Redmond brought him an extra; it con- 
tained an account of the killing of Deewald 
and also of the impersonation of the 
commissioner by the man who had tele- 
phoned the threats. Evidently, Johnson, 
the-hotel operator, had- let his-greed for 
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newspaper gold overcome his fear of the 
police. Probably, too, detectives, looking 
out for future kindly mention by the 
reporters, had talked from the sides 
their mouths. Anyway, here it all was, 
smeared over the front page—all about the | 
incompetence of the commissioner, his | 
inability to protect citizens, and the fact | 
that Coleman and Warrener were in hiding 
in his private office. 

A glaring editorial was also on the front 
page. It called upon the commissioner to 
resign at once. It stated the facts. The 
world’s most prominent financier had been 
murdered last night; another financier, 
almost equally important, had been slain 
this morning; two other financiers were 
known to be in hiding, in fear of their 
lives. The writer of the hasty editorial 
had insight. He asked if there was any 
gigantic conspiracy against the rich men 
of the city, and, if so, why didn’t the com- 
missioner tell the public so, that all might 
be warned in time? 

Blake groaned. 





He looked at the two 
millionaires who sat, silent and fearful, on 
the bench in his office. They had said 
nothing; they had merely sat there, but 
they seemed to have aged tremendously. 
Their jaws were loose-hung, and their lips 
and eyelids twitched nervously. Blake 
looked away from them. They angered 
him. Even though Deewald had been 
stricken down, these men needn’t act as 
though they were in danger now. Such a 
killing as that of Deewald could not occur 
again in a hundred years. It was simply 
a stroke of daring that could never be 
equaled again. So he comforted himself, 
the while he learned that half a dozen run- 
abouts had been stopped, only to be per- 
mitted to continue on their way, having 
easily proved that they were not near the 
headquarters building at the time of the 
commission of the latest murder by the 
damnable society. It was five minutes of 
twelve. Blake locked his desk and reached 
for the telephone to communicate with 
Heenan. His hand was on the receiver 
when Redmond entered with a yellow 
envelop. 

‘*Messenger-boy just brought this, sir.” 

Blake tore it open. It was not a 
telegram; it was a penciled note, handed 
in for delivery at a telegraph-office on 
Broadway near the City Hall. It read: 


Advise your officers not to follow me too 
closely in future. I have no quarrel with the 
men of the force. They are merely the ignorant 
tools of capitalism. However, in seli-protec- 
tion, I may be compelled to use violence against 
them if I am annoyed in the future. The men 
who pursued me after the execution of Deewald 
are at present locked in a stable at number 
390A Thompson Street. They are unharmed, 
but—take warning. 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
SURPLUS WEALTH, PER THE 


REDISTRIBUTION OF 
PRESIDENT. 


Blake kept his self-possession a few 


moments longer. He picked up the 
telephone to call the Mercer Street 
station. But the instrument jangled 


he touched it. 

‘“Commissioner, this is officer Rainey 
sir. I have to report that——” 

‘That you were trapped in a Thompson 
Street stable, eh, you bat-eyed donkey?” 

‘‘But, Mr. Commissioner, we didn’t 
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How | Raised My Earnings 
from ‘30 to 1000 a week 


The Story of a Young Man’s Re- 
markable Rise, as Told by Himself. 


"7 SHREE YEARS AGO I was earning 
$30 per week. With a wife and two 
children to support it was a constant 

struggle to make both ends meet. We saved 

very little, and that only by sacrificing things 
we really needed. Today my earnings aver- 
age a thousand dollars weekly. I own two 
automobiles. My children go to private 

schools. I have just purchased, for cash, a 

$25,000 home. I go hunting, fishing, motor- 

ing, traveling, whenever I care to, and I do 
less work than ever before. 


What I have done, anyone can do—for I 
am only an average man. I have never gone 
to college, my education is limited, and I am 
not “brilliant” by any means. I personally 
know at least a hundred men who are better 
business men than I, who are better educated, 
who are better informed on hundreds of sub- 
jects, and who have much better ideas than I 
ever had. Yet not one of them approaches 
my earnings. I mention this merely to show 
that earning capacity is not governed by the 
extent of a man’s education and to convince 
my readers that there is only one reason for 
my success—a reason I will give herein. 


a few years ago, I began to “take 
stock”’ of myself. I found that, like most 
other men, I had energy, ambition, deter- 
mination. Yet in spite of these assets, for 
some reason or other I drifted along without 
getting anywhere. My lack of education 


One day, 


bothered me, and I had thought seriously of 


making further sacrifices in order to better 


equip myself to earn more. Then I read 
somewhere that but few millionaires ever 
went to college. Edison, Rockefeller, Hill, 


Schwab, Carnegie—not one of them had any 
more schooling than I had. 


One day something happened that woke 
me up to what was wrong with me. It was 
necessary for me to make a decision on a 
matter which was of little consequence. I 
knew in my heart what was the right thing 
to do, but something held me back. I said 
one thing, then another. couldn’t for the 
life of me make the decision I knew was right. 


I lay awake most of that night thinking 
about the matter—not because it was of any 
great importance in itself, but because I was 
beginning to discover myself. Along towards 
dawn I resolved to try an experiment. I 
decided to cultivate my will power, believing 
that if I did this I would not hesitate about 
making decisions—that when I had an idea 
I would have sufficient confidence in myself 
to put it “over’’—that I would not be “afraid” 
of myself or of things or of others. 


With this new purpose in mind I applied 
myself to finding out something more about 
the will. I was sure that other men must 
have studied the subject, and the results of 
their experience would doubtless be of great 
value to me in understanding the workings of 
my own will power. So, with a directness of 
purpose that I had scarcely known before, I 


| began my search. 


know—we kept him in sight, and we didn’t | 


dare fire at him for fear of hitting people 
on the sidewalk and in cars. He turned | 


west and crossed Broadway and then up | I could find nothing that offered any help to 


The results at first were discouraging. 
While a good deal had been written about 
the memory and other faculties of the brain, 





me in acquiring the new power that I had 
hoped might be possible. 


But a little later in my investigation I en- 
countered the works of Prof. Frank Channing 
Haddock. To my amazement and delight I 
discovered that this eminent scientist, whose 
name ranks with James, Bergson and Royce, 
had just completed the most thorough and 
constructive study of will power ever made. 
I was astonished to read his statement, ‘‘ The 
will is just as susceptible of development as 
the muscles of the body!” My question was 
answered! Eagerly I read further—how Dr. 
Haddock had devoted twenty years to this 
study—how he had so completely mastered 
it that he was actually able to set down the 
very exercises by which anyone could develop 
the will, making it a bigger, stronger force 
each day, simply through an easy, progressive 
course of training. 


It is almost needless to say that I at once 
began to practice the simple exercises formu- 
lated by Dr. Haddock. <And I need not re- 
count the extraordinary results that I ob- 
tained almost from the first day. I have 
already indicated the success that my de- 
veloped power of will has made for me. 


I understand that Professor Haddock’s 
lessons, rules, and exercises in will training 
have recently been compiled and published 
in book form by the Pelton Publishing Co. of 
Meriden, Conn., and that any reader who 
cares to examine the book may do so without 
sending any money in advance. In other 
words, if after a week’s reading you do not 
feel that this book is worth $3, the sum asked, 
return it and you will owe nothing. When 
you receive your copy for examination I sug- 
gest that you first read the articles on: the 
law of great thinking; how to develop analyt- 
ical power; how to quickly concentrate on 
any subject; how to guard against errors in 
thought; how to develop fearlessness; how 
to use the mind in sickness; how to acquire 
a dominating personality. 
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Our New Pictures 


By 
Harrison Fisher 
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the Tea Cup” 


O many have decided to collect, this 

year, our beautiful cover pictures 
in full colors without printing or letter- 
ing, that we here show in miniature 
the Cosmopolitan covers beginning 
with January, 1917, and including 
the cover of this issue. 


No. 128. “The Curio” 
We can offer now our last three 
covers. Size 11x14 inches. 


All ready for mounting or framing. 
Price 15 cents each, postpaid. 

Order at once to make sure of secur- 
ing copy. 


SSeS, 
“The Debutante” 


ALL DELIVERIES -GUARANTEED. 


If out ide the United States, add 10¢ fer registration. 


COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT 


119 West 40th Street New York City 


* notified by messenger that 


West Broadway, and finally he turned west 
again and went up Thompson Street. We 
were within fifty yards of him, and still we 
didn’t dare fire. He turned into a stable, 
and drove his car right in. The owner of 
the car we’d commandeered turned in, too, 
when we ordered him, and we hopped out, 
and the front door slammed behind us and 
locked on the outside. He’d hid behind it 
as we entered, and——” 

“Yes, you prize jackass,” snarled Blake; 
‘“‘you had him in your hands and let him 
go! What then? Did you get his descrip- 
tion? You have his car?” 

“Yes, sir; but—but it’s the number of 
a car that was reported stolen last week 
by a jeweler in Harlem; so it ain’t no good. 
I don’t think——”’ 

““You’re right! You don’t think! 
murderer got away, of course.”’ 

“Yes, sir; while we was battering down 
the door, sir. What’ll we do now?” 

‘**Do? Oh, sell your head for lumber!” 
snapped Blake. He hung up the receiver 
with a bang. He wouldn’t even bother 
to ‘phone Heenan in advance. He slipped 
into his coat. He looked at the trembling 
Coleman and Warrener, who had heard 
enough to guess everything. 

‘“You two gentlemen stay right in this 
office,” said Blake. ‘T’ll be back in half 
an hour or so. No one will be permitted 
to see vou. Unless you want to see—— 

“Don’t even let our families in,” 
moaned Warrener. ‘‘He might pretend 
to be one of them, and—nobody—order 
your men to let nobody in here.” 

Blake walked to the door and called in 
Redmond, on guard outside. 

‘Permit no one to enter this room,”’ he 
commanded. ‘‘Noone—not the mayor 
of New York or the President of the United 
States. Not even if they bring a note 
from me. Understand?”’ 

‘Ves, sir,”’ said Redmond, saluting; ‘‘I’ll 
give your orders to my relief, sir. _ I’m off 
in a little while.” 

The commissioner nodded. 

““Remember, I'll break the man 
permits that order to be violated.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Redmond, saluting 
again. 

Blake turned to Coleman and Warrener. 

‘“‘T’ll be back in a little while,” he said. 
‘““And when I do come back, I'll have 
arrangements made for your safety.” 

They nodded dumbly, and Blake left 
the office. He went directly to Heenan’s 
office. The great detective was in; he 
nodded to Blake. 

“T thought you’d be here, after I read 
about Allaire’s discharge by Sweeney and 
Deewald’s killing. I knew your bunch of 
dumb heads couldn’t handle this case.” 

Blake took the slur in silence. 
slumped into a chair. 

“Heenan, in heaven’s name what 
you make of this business?”’ 

‘The Society for the Redistribution of 
Surplus Wealth?” said Heenan. 

““How did you know?” gasped Blake. 
‘““Warrener and Coleman haven’t said any- 
thing about it except to me.” 

“T suppose you think they’re the only 
bunch this society’s threatened,” sneered 
Heenan. ‘Ten men have ’phoned me or 
been to see me in the last hour. They’ve 
got these letters in the past. They’ve been 
they’d better 
be prepared to come across with half 
they’ve got in the course of the next week. 
They were reminded of Hastings, and told 
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to watch out for what happened to Deewald 
and the other two.” 

‘Are you guarding them?” 

““They’re safe; this society gives ’em a 
week. And a week!” Heenan laughed 
complacently, ‘Why, in a week I'll have 
that boob in the cooler on his way to the 
chair! That is, if your bunch of rummies 
can hold him after I give him to you.” 

“We'll hold him,” said Blake grimly. 
He rose to go. ‘‘That’s all I wanted— 
your cooperation.” 

“T’ve got a hundred and fifty men out 
on this case now,” said Heenan. ‘Quit 
worrying; I’ll look after New York, if the 
police can’t. Nevertheless, as I suppose 
you came here prepared to make me an 
offer from the emergency fund——” 

“Twenty-five thousand cash for the 
murderer of Hastings and Deewald, if one 
man committed both; if two men, half 
the amount for each or either—dead or 
alive.” 

“Suits me,” 
guy, anyway, 
retained me.”’ 

Blake paused at the door. 

“Who are these other ten men? 
haven’t they come to me?” 

“To you? And signed their death- 
warrants! Go on, little man! These men 
were forbidden to go to the police. They 
know what’s happened to Deewald. I 
promised not to give their names to you.” 

‘*But my knowing them might help!” 
cried Blake. ‘‘I could search among their 
acquaintances until I found one man that 
knew them all, and——’”’ 

‘Thanks; that may be a tip,” grinned 
Heenan. Good-morning. If it’s true 
that Coleman and Warrener are cooped 
up in your office, as the papers say, afraid 
to stir out, I'll send a couple of my men 
over and protect them. I’d send one, 
only,as it takes your whole force to protect 
them, it might take two of mine— The 
incompetent boob!” he snarled, as Blake 
left the room in impotent anger. For 
Heenan felt it very keenly that an amateur 
student of police conditions in this country 
and abroad had attained the police com- 
missionership before himself. 

‘Maybe the mayor’ll get over the fact 
that I’m not in his party before this 
affair’s settled,’ said Heenan to himself. 

Meanwhile, Blake, striding rapidly to- 
ward police headquarters, remembered that 
he had been all night grilling witnesses 
against Allaire, that he had breakfasted 
on a single cup of coffee. He stepped into 
a Park Row lunch-room and swallowed a 
hasty bite. Then he resumed his way to 
police headquarters. 

A horde of reporters swooped down 
upon him as he entered the building. But 
he threatened to have them ordered from 
the premises unless they ceased annoying 
him. “And I’ll make that threat last while 
I’m commissioner if you don’t beat it 
now,” he added. 

“Maybe that wouldn’t be for such 
long time,” said one of the newspaper men. 

But Blake disdained answer and mount- 
ed to his office. In the corridor outside his 
door stood a uniformed officer. 

““You’ve been here since 
left?” demanded Blake. 

The policeman looked at him in surprise. 

“Yes, Commissioner.” 

“You haven’t left this post at all?” 

“Only when you sent me out for a 
cigar, Commissioner.”’. 
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“When I—what’s that?” 
He advanced upon the man, his fists 
doubled, his eyes blazing. Instinctively 
the officer put up a hand as though to 
ward off a blow. 

“Why,” he protested, ‘“‘when you came 
back, twenty minutes ago, you sent me for 
a cigar. When I come back, you took it, 
slipped me a case-note, and then you 
went PR 

Blake’s hand lifted. 

““You—you-——” 

He could say no more. He threw open 
the office door. There, on the floor by the 
bench, lay Coleman and Warrener, dead. 
On the bench was a card on which was 
written: 

Executed per order of Society for the Redi:- 
tribution of Surplus Wealth. 


V 


Then it fell. 





Moss are silly; New York mobs are 
hysterical. The crowd had hooted Allaire 
between detectives, he entered the 
court-room. Now they cheered him as, 
free, he emerged from it, between friends. 
How the throngs had known of his arraign- 
ment before Judge Sweeney; how so many 
thousands of prosperous-appearing citizens 
could leave their daily labor for the mere 
purpose of catching a glimpse of an alleged 
murderer—these are of the mysteries of 
metropolitan life which shall not be gone 
into here. 

‘Suffice it that, despite the hand-shakers 
and the back-slappers, the young lawyer 
and his body-guard of Phelan, Swinton, 
Smallidge, and Lane managed to make 
their way to Phelan’s automobile. Once 
free of the crowd, Allaire no longer kept 
up the pretense of amused scorn which had 
alternated with anger in his manner. He 
shook hands with his three friends and 
witnesses, and properly expressed his 
gratitude to Smallidge. 

“Tut, tut!” said the lawyer. “I’m only 
sorry that I wasn’t notified of this shabby 
affair as soon as you were arrested. I 
might have saved you all this annoyance. 
We're free from the crowd now, gentlemen. 
If you'll let me down now He waved 
away any reference to his charges. “I’m 
not a criminal lawyer, Mr. Allaire. I ap- 
peared for you because of my friendship 
for Mr. Phelan. If you consider yourself 
under any obligation to anyone, it’s to 
Phelan.” 

He descended from the car and disap- 
peared into an office-building. Allaire once 
more pressed Phelan’s hand fervently. 

“T certainly feel grateful to you—and to 
you, Mr. Swinton, and you, Commodore,” 
he addressed the others. ‘It has been a 
fierce experience.” 

“T think,” said Lane, “‘that you have a 
chance for damages from the city for false 
arrest.” 

Allaire shuddered. 

‘‘T want to forget the whole affair.” 

‘But you can’t,” said Swinton. ‘You'll 
have to help run down the real murderer.” 

Allaire stared at him. 

“I’m a lawyer, not a detective.” 

‘How much practise do you think you’re 
going to have?” queried Phelan. 

\llaire gasped, 

“Why—you don’t think— 

“There’s been a nasty mess,” said 
Phelan gravely. “You've been charged 
with murder. True, you were freed, but 
cre was conflicting testimony. Until the 
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OU’VE had an exhausting day. Your face is tired and 

drawn, color has fled. The bell rings! How can you 

meet company? Wait! A pinch of Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream rubbed in, then rubbed out again. What a transforma 
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For Dry Skins the above treatment should be followed with a touch 
of Pompeian NIGHT Cream. This soft, white, soothing crez 
used for every cold cream purpose by thousands of 
women, in preference to the most expensive cold creams. 
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a towel and fan. You'll enjoy its use—neither sticky nor oily, but 
truly delightful. (It is a clear, amber liquid, not Prices, 
25c, 50c and $1, at the stores. 
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real murderer is apprehended, if he ever 
is, can’t you see?” 

Allaire could—readily. Also, it came 
over him, for the first time, that the death 
of John Hastings meant more to him, 
Allaire, than the suspicion of murder 
which had fastened upon him. It meant 
that his hope of attaining swift success 
in his profession via the road of John 
Hastings’ favor was gone, unless the real 
murderer were discovered, and every shadow 
of even the most unjust suspicion in the 
minds of the dead millionaire’s associates 
were lifted from the name of Allaire. 

The young man’s face darkened. There 
was a girl; two years she had been waiting; 
six months ago had come the first employ- 
ment by Hastings; then had come other 
employment; then hints that the young 
attorney was to have a permanent place 
on the Hastings staff. Allaire had told 
the girl. They had expected to be married 
some time within the next six months. 
And now—if even his small private prac- 
tise deserted him! True, he had a small 
income, independent of his practise; it 
amounted to twelve hundred a year. But 
one couldn’t ask a girl like Allison Court- 
ney, brought up in luxury, petted darling 
of a rich uncle, to share twelve hundred a 
year. Not that Allison wouldn’t be game 
enough to take the plunge, but Allaire was 
not the sort to wish marriage under such 
conditions. And the fact that Allison 
possessed a snug little fortune in her own 
right had but added to his own determina- 
tion to make a good-sized income before 
terminating their engagement with mar- 
riage. He groaned inwardly. Things had 
happened since he had seen her the night 
before last. Then he was an accepted 
suitor, a man with excellent prospects; 
now he was reduced to comparative 
poverty most probably, and was certainly 
under a dark cloud. 

““Where’ll we breakfast?’” Phelan broke 
in upon his thoughts. “I think we ought 
to have a mild celebration. The club?’ 

Allaire shook his head. 

‘Thanks, no,” he said. ‘“‘I—there’ll be 
no celebration, Phelan, until the real mur- 
derer of Hastings is landed in a cell.” 

“Oh, look here, Allaire,’ protested the 
commodore: ‘‘You mustn’t take what we 
said foo seriously. Of course, there’s 
bound to be lots of nasty scandal, but 
what Phelan said about your practise 
suffering—I’ve been intending for some 
time to turn over the handling of my estate 
to you; it’s worth about five thousand 
year to my lawyer. Old Robson has been 
wanting to retire for a year; fact is, he 
has retired except for looking after my in- 
vestments, and he wants to quit that. No 
reason why——” 

Allaire held up his hand. 

‘It’s mighty good of you, Commodore, 
and I'll never forget it. Perhaps in a 
short time I can accept. But just now— 
I’m going to find Hastings’ murderer.” 

“Oh, maybe he’s found already,” pro- 
tested Swinton. ‘‘Anyway, you can eat 
before you begin the chase. And about 
your practise—I’ve been paying aman a 
thousand a year to look after- 

“Mighty good of you, Swinton,” said 
Allaire, “‘but—later. Not now.” 

“No use trying to move this boy,”’ said 
Phelan. ‘‘ But don’t forget, Allaire; any time 
you want a thousand, or ten thousand——’”’ 
" “What a set of trumps you are!’’ cried 
Allaire, a suspicious quaver in his voice. 
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Saves His Company 


$80,000 ayear 


How an ambitious man increased 
his value to a five million dollar 
corporation 


HREE years ago an ambitious young 

man entered a company as auditor. 
This company manufactures more than 
5,000 separate products, and is the largest 
in its line. 

Many men would have been contented 
to perform nothing but the many hard 
duties of that job. He wasn’t. 

He spent his spare time equipping 
himself for bigger work. 


He went to school again 


He learned every phase of business outside his 
own department. In order to get a broad, sound 
knowledge of modern business methods, he studied 
the big principles that underlie all business. 


His growth and increased value were recognized 
by the heads of the five million dollar corporation. 
He was soon entrusted with greater responsibili- 
ties. He put into force many new methods which 
increased the company’s efficiency and its busi- 
ness. One plan of his, changing their branch 
office policy, saves the company $80,000 a year. 


The secret of his rapid rise 


This successful man gives a generous measure 
of credit for his success to the thoro grounding 
in business principles which he acquired by read- 
ing the Modern Business Course of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. On his recommendation 
many of the progressive men in his company are 
now taking advantage of this same short cut to 
business knowledge. 


The secret of his rapid rise to place and power 
was that he learned from the Modern Business 
Course to solve quickly and correctly the problems 
every executive must meet. 


The knowledge that carries men thru 


The important decisions any executive must 
make every day must be backed up by a clear 
grasp of the why and how of the problem in hand. 
He must know the principles that underlie every 
phase of business, and he must know how to apply 
them practically. 


It is this broad grasp of the fundamentals of 


















business that the Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
giving to more than 50,000 business men today. 


Based upon the actual experience of 
thousands of successful business men 


The Institute collects, classifies and transmits to you, 
thru the Modern Business Course and Service, the best 
thought and practice in modern business. It will give you 
a thoro and sound training in the fundamental principles 
underlying all departments of business. It will give youa 
knowledge that could otherwise be obtained on/y by years 
of bitter experience—if at all. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest standing 
are represented in the Advisory Council of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. This Council includes Frank A. Van- 
derlip, President of the National City Bank of New York; 
Judge E. H. Gary, Head of the U. S. Steel Corporation; 
John Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York University School of 
Commerce; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and 
economist. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled for this 
Course and Service along with ambitious young clerks in 
their employ. Among the 50,000 subscribers are such men 
as H. C. Osborn, President, American Multigraph Sales Co.; 
Melville W. Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg. Co.; George 
M. Verity, President of the American Rolling Mills; William 
H. Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the biggest watch 
company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, General Sales Man- 
ager of the Ford Motor Co., and scores of others equally 
prominent. 


‘“‘Forging Ahead in Business’’ 


A careful reading of this 135-page book, ‘‘ Forging Ahead 
in Business,”’ copy of which we will send you free, will repay 
you many times over. It will help measure what you know 
—what you don’t know, and what you should know—to 
make success sure. This Course and Service will fit you to 
grasp the opportunities that are bound to come to those 
who are prepared. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
592 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 
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ren’t Stenographers 


Better Paid? 


By Geo. D. Bates 


HY is it 

that the 

average 
stenographer, who 
is so vital a factor 
in business, makes 
only $8 to $15 
weekly? To find 
the answer, we 
must go back to 
the reason for the 
invention of the 
typewriter itself. 





George D. Bates 


Typewriters were invented to meet the 
need for greater transcribing ability—to 
provide a means of reducing the cost of 
correspondence, and of saving time. At 
first, any stenographer and typist could 
command a big salary, because almost 
any kind of operator could beat the old- 


fashioned long hand. But soon there 
were many operators, and the law of 
supply and demand cut the average 


stenographer’s salary to a mere pittance. 


But just as the first typists years ago were 
able to command high wages, so now, 
those who can write proportionately 
faster than the average can still command 
the big salaries. For the same demand 
exists today which caused the invention 
of the typewriter itself. What employers 
are seeking is greater transcribing capac- 
ity—treal efficiency in producing finished 
work. 


The average stenographer typewrites 
from thirty to forty words a minute, and 
draws anywhere from $8 to $15 a week 
salary. The trained expert writes eighty 
to one hundred words a minute, and 
draws $25, $35, and even $40 weekly. 








And employers are glad to pay the 
higher wage, because they find it is 


genuine economy to do so. 


The trouble in the past, from the stencg- 
hz 





rapher’s standpr l! as been that there was 
no successful method of securing such high 
speed and accuracy in typewriting. It re- 
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mained for R. E. Tulloss, who is known the 
country over as among the greatest type- 
writing authorities of the present day, re- 
cently to invent a New Way in Typewriting— 
a method which enables any stenographer to 
write eighty to one hundred words a minute. 


Mr. Tulloss says that the reason most stenog- 
raphers can’t typewrite faster is simply be- 
cause their fingers have never been trained 
to be dextrous and nimble—as, of course, 
they must be in order to write easily at high 
speed. He says that if it is important to 
train the fingers gymnastically for piano- 
playing, it is doubly essential to train them 
in this way for the typewriter. So he has 
developed a system of gymnastic finger- 
exercises, to be practiced away from the ma- 
chine, which authorities say is the greatest 
step since the invention of the typewriter 
itself. 

In actual use it is producing results in davs 
which ordinary methods have never been a 
to produce even in months of steady prac- 
tice. Already thousands of stenographers 
have adopted the new method, with results 
berdering on the miraculous. Many of them 
were so-called “‘touch writers,” others, after 
years Of fruitless effort, had practically given 
up hope of ever attaining more than merely 
average ability; many had taken other 
courses, with no marked increase in speed— 
yet, practically without exception, they all 
have developed the remarkable speed of 
eighty to one hundred accurate words a 
minute—and have joined the high-salaried 
experts. 





A very interesting book on the subject has 
been published called “The New Way in 
Typewriting,” which explains this wonderful 
system in detail, and tells how it is being 
taught direct by mail to students in every 
part of the country. A copy of this book 
will be mailed free to any reader of Cosmo- 
politan, if the request is made promptly to 


the Tulloss School, 1623 College Hill, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
If you are in any way interested in this latest 


development of the typewriting situation, 
which is bringing $25, $35, and even $40 
weekly, and new opportunities, to thou- 
sands of formerly underpaid stenographers, 
I can only urge you to send for this book 
today. [Advertisement] 
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“What a bully, all-round, corking—” He 
pressed their hands in turn. 

There was a moment of silence. 
Allaire said, 

“Tf you don’t mind setting me down at 
my apartment, Phelan- 

The retired art dealer leaned forward 
and spoke to the chauffeur. The car was 
now at Twenty-third Street and Broadway. 
It turned up Fifth Avenue for a dozen 
blocks, then, turning east, stopped before 
amodest bachelor-apartment house. Allaire 
descended. 

“You’re not going to drop out of sight? 
Nothing like that?” queried the com- 
modore anxiously. 

“Desert the best friends a man ever had? 
Hardly,” said Allaire. Once again he 
shook hands with them, and then he 
entered the building. The colored boy 
who acted as elevator-man and telephone- 
operator grinned broadly. 

“‘ Ah jus’ done knowed dem bulls was off 
their trolleys,” he said. ‘‘When Ah come 
on dis mawnin’ and Jim, de night man, 
told me about yoah bein’ arrested, Ah 
didn’t believe him, Mist’ Allaire, for a fac’ 
I didn’t. And when Ah saw it in de paper, 
Ah jes’ knew it was all foolishness. Yes, 
sir; thanks, sir.’ He grinned even more 
broadly as he pocketed the bill which 
Allaire, out of gratitude for such faith, 
pressed into hishand. The boy led the way 
into the elevator and jerked the lever. 

“Other people ’sides me knows yo’ 
wasn’t guilty, Mist’ Allaire. Dere’s been 
a young lady called foah times, and says 
she wants to heah from you immediately 
you got home, sir. Miss Cohtney, sir.” 

Allaire flushed with pleasure. Of course, 
there had been never a doubt of where 
Allison would stand. And she had said, 
“When Mr. Allaire gets home.” Proof 
indeed that Allison had never doubted her 
lover’s innocence! 

“Can I get you anything, Mist’ Allaire?” 
asked the elevator-boy, as the lawyer was 
deposited on his own floor. * You ce’tainly 
look mighty peaked, sir.” 

Allaire felt a little faint. He expressed a 
wish for a cup of coffee, which the boy 
promised to procure at once. Then he 
entered his small apartment. He glanced 
at the telephone on the wall, and stepped 
toward it, thinking to call up Allison 
Courtney. Then he shook his head. That 
moment of meeting was too precious a 
thing to spoil by words over the telephone 
in advance. Allison would understand and 
prefer it. 

He looked around the apartment, which 
had been ransacked by detectives in the 
hours of dawn, in the effort to find incrimi- 
nating evidence of some sort to add to the 
testimony of the Hastings servants. Un- 
able to find anything, they had not bothered 
to replace the scattered things. 

He took off his clothes while his bath 
was running. Another moment, and the 
water was putting new life into him, 
sloughing away the fatigue ‘of a sleepless, 
worrying, and exciting night. In the 
pink of condition that regular exercise and 
careful living brings—he did not often 
play cards until three in the morning— 
untroubled by “nerves,” he showed little 
of the strain which he had undergone as 
he stepped into his tiny living-room to 
receive from Henry, the colored boy, the 
pot of coffee, supplemented by eggs and 
toast and fruit, that he had procured while 
Allaire splashed in the tub. Also, there 
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splendid tribute from Thomas A. Edison. 


For Edison knows! 


will do for the man with the grit to say, “I will.” 


Wasn’t it Edison himself who stayed 
up half the night to read every get-at- 
able book on electricity? Didn’t he 
educate himself in spite of every 
handicap you could ever have? 


All big men who have made their 
mark in the world had the ambition 
—the determination —to improve 
their spare time, to train themselves 
for big work. You, too, can possess 
power, money and happiness if you'll 
only make the effort. The reward 
is great—it’s worth it. 


Here’s all we ask: Merely mail this 
coupon. Put it up to us without pay- 
ing or promising. Let us send you 
the details of others’ success through 
the I. C. S., and then decide. Mark 
and mail this coupon now. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 2518, Scranton, Pa. 
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UNDREDS of thousands of men who have won and 
are winning success through the International Corre- 
spondence Schools will thrill with pride when they read this 


He knows the worth of spare-time study. H 
knows what stuff men are made of who use their spare hours to train 
themselves for the bigger jobs ahead. And he knows what the I. C. S. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 2518, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posit 


which I mark X. 


FLECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electrician 

Eleetrie Wiring 

Electric Lighting 
Electric Car Running 
Heavy Electrie Traction 
Eleetric Machine Designer 
Telegraph Fagineer 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Designer 
Machine Shop Practice 
Rollermaker or Designer 
Patternmaker 

Toolmaker 

Foundry Work 
Blacksmith 

Sheet Metal Worker 
AUTOMOBILES 
Automobile Repairing 
STEAM ENGINEER 
Steam Electric Engineer 
Stationary Fireman 
Marine Engineer 
Refrigeration Engineer 
Gas Engineer 

CIVIL ENGINEER 

_| Sarveying and Mapping 
| RR, Constructing 
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Occupation and Employer 


Street and No 


TOW 


Bridge Engineer 
Structural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Municipal Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Architectural Draftsman 
Contractor and Builder 
Bailding Foreman 
Lumberman 

Conerete Builder 
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ion, or in the subject, before 


Mail Carrier 
ILLUSTRATOR 


4 . 
Perspective Drawing 


PLUMBER & SLEAM FITTER |_| 


Heating and Ventilation 
Plambing Inspector 
Foreman Plamber 
BUSINESS (Complete) 
Bookkeeper 

Stenographer and Typist 
Higher Accounting 
Certified Public Accountant 
Rallway Accountant 
Commercial Law 

Good English 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 

Show Card Writer 
Outdoor Sign Painter 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
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PULELECEP LEE 


¢ you want is not in this list, v 
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| TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


| Wallpaper Designer 


Bookcover Designer 

Monument Designer 

Common School Subjects 

High Sehool Subjects 
Mathematies 

Teacher 

TEXTILE OVERSEER or SUPT. 
Cotton Manufacturing 

Woolen Manufactarin 


| CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Analytical Chemist 
MINEFOREMANorENGINEER 
Coal Mining 

Metal Mining 

Metallargist or Prospector 
Assayer 

NAVIGATION Spanish 
Motor Boat Runn’g ~_ French 
AGRICULTURE _ German 
Fruit Growing Italian 
Vegetable Growling 

Live Stock and Dairying 
Voultry Raiser 

Poultry Breeder 
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Amélie Rives (Princess Troubetzkoy) | 


will write exclusively for 


Cosmopolitan throughout 1917 


HE is 


a gorgeous art, flaming with feeling. 
troubadour—a heart-singer. Her 
the softness of its texture, and 
fascinating as their telling. She knows the 
he motives we mask, the the 
the cost of the candle, and plots her 


‘§ into and out of situations which would 


is essentially the 


luxurious, even to 


worth of 


} ° 
iesser genius. 


of two continents have beén 
ich brought her world-recogni- 
an girl has been ripened and 
for 


widened 


opportunities 


previous of Flame” 


Cosmopolitan. 


novel ‘‘Shadows ap- 


y and most successfully in 
short story, she has not written since for the 
Now she will cast her spell anew in a 


magazine public. 


novelette, “* Egeria Unveiled 


“Egeria Unveiled” begins in 
April Cosmopolitan and ts con- 
cluded in May Cosmopolitan 
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was a letter on the tray. It was post- 
marked at ten the previous evening. 

“Ah was so su’prised and tickled at 
seein’ you I forgot to hand it to you when 
you come in,” remarked Henry. ‘“Any- 
thing else, sir?” 

There was nothing else. Allaire attacked 
the breakfast and wolfed it down. Then, 
with a sigh of content, he lighted a cigarette 
and opened the fat envelop. Amazed, he - 
read the enclosure. 


ROBERT ALLAIRE: 

You have been chosen as the medium where- 
by John Hastings has been executed without 
danger to the executioner. It is to be regretted 
that you are to suffer temporary annoyance 
because of the execution, but it is necessary. 
In payment for the use you have been to the 
society, however unwittingly, you will find 
enclosed a thousand dollars. This society has 
respect for your intellect and thinks that, 
properly guided and trained, you might be of 
use to the world. Lawyers who aid men like 
John Hastings are of no use; they are evil 
parasites, growing fat in the shadow of a 
greater evil. This money will partly recom- 
pense you for the loss of employment by John 
Hastings. It will do you no good to try and 
trace these bills. Any effort to do so will be 
regarded as an act of enmity to this society 
and will be dealt with accordingly. However, 
we trust that we may soon consider you as a 
friend. We have need of a young man like 
yourself to take part in our great work. At 
the proper time, you will hear from the society 
again. 


It was signed ‘by the Society for the 
Redistribution of Surplus Wealth. 

Allaire read the note a second time. It 
was typewritten on ordinary stationery. 
It would be practically impossible to trace 
either machine or paper, and Allaire knew 
it. And the writer of the letter said it 
would be useless to attempt to trace the 
bills. Dangerous, too. But the letter did 
not alarm Allaire. He’d risk danger a 
score of times to find out the demon who 
had impersonated him last night and 
ruined his prospects of success in the law. 
And it shouldn’t be so very hard. Who- 
ever had written this letter and sent this 
money—money that was to pay Allaire 
for having been the unconscious tool of a 
murderer—must know Allaire, must know 
of his past dealings with Hastings and the 
hopes they had inspired, must also know 
of his friendship with Phelan, Swinton, 
and Lane, and must have been aware of 
their engagement together last’ night. 
Else how, shortly after the murder, could 
the writer of the note have known that 
Allaire would be subjected to only a 
“temporary annoyance?” Else how— 
But Allaire was young and very much in 
love with quite the sweetest girl in the 
world. His own perplexities could wait 
until he had seen her and assured her of 
his safety and been assured of her faith 
and love in person. He jammed the letter 
and money in a pocket and left his apart- 
ment. 

Henry, the colored elevator boy, was a 
genius in his way. Allaire had not asked 
for the well-known telephone-number of | 
Miss Courtney, a number which Henry 
had procured for the lawyer many scores 
of times in the past. ‘Therefore, Allaire 
must be intending to visit her at once. A 
taxi was waiting for Allaire. Henry got big 
tips and many of them; he earned them. 


The next instalment of The Gray Hair 
will appear in the April issue. 
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Lasting Soles—“Comfy Soles 
Better Soles—Neolin Soles 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Better than Leather 


OST and Comfort—those prob- 


lems of leather-soles! 


Why not Nedlin, the modern 
sole — the better sole? 


When the skies are weeping 
and the roadways wet, why 
not Nedlin? 


When the children are kicking 


the shoe-costs up, why not 
Nedlin —which cuts the shoe-bills 
down? 


Nedlin for the old and for the 
young, for the city and for the 
country — modern appearing 
Nedlin! 


How it often saves a shoe-bill for 
each pair of shoes you buy! 


How it saves shoe-looks by hold- 
ing shoe-shape and watertight- 
ness through every stress of damp 
or downpour! 


Nedlin—for new shoes— for new 
soles. On _ black — white — tan. 
Costs no more. Dealers have it 
or can get it. 


To avoid imitations, mark that 
mark; stamp it on your memory: 
Neolin— 


the trade symbol for a never changing 
quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 





Ac z 


Don’t — 
for Words 


Give Grenville Kleiser (famous Speech 
Specialist) 15 minutes daily and 


He Will Give You a 
Mastery of Words 


There are no old-fashioned wearisome rules of 
grammar to memorize. By an entirely new plan 
you absorb and immediately apply the fruits of 
years of teaching experience which are comprest 
into twenty intimate home lessons. 


If you will devote 15 minutes daily to this original 
Course you will quickly and surely learn to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words — 
Use the Right Word in the Right 
Place— 


Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
mons, Treatises, Etc.— 


Become an Engaging Conversa- 
tionalist— 


Enter Good Society— 


Be a Man of Culture, Power, and 
Influence in Your Community. 


Booth Tarkington 


Short-Story Writer, 


Déstincuished Novelist and 
** Seventeen,"” etc. 


iuthor of ‘** Monsieur Beaucaire,” 


“Your course is almost pain- 
fully needed by many profes- 
sional writers and speakers. A 
student who intelligently follows 
your course will know what he is 
talking about when he talks or 
when he writes. His audience will 
certainly know, because he will talk 
well, no matter what his“subject,”’ 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Eminent Nov elist, Dramatis st, and War-Corre: pond- 
ent, Author of ** K,"’ ** Kings, Queens and Pawns,” etc. 


“Your lessons seem to me ex- 
cellent for the purpose Als 
the selection of books for study 
appeals to me very strongly 
It looks like a scholarly and most 
intelligently compiled course of 
instruction and writing. 


FREE 


“How to Become a Master of English” 


you to read this booklet that you may 
this course wiil do for you, the 
real practical help it will give you in a hundred 
different ways. Obtain a mastery of English and 
realize your own possibilities. Be yourself at your 
best. It means more money, more power, more 
life in every way. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


We want 
understand what 


NALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 910, New York 
Please send Booklet and full information regarding 
Grenville Kleiser’s Correspondence Course in Good 
English. 


Name 


Local Address 


Post-O fice 
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Jerry 


(Continued from page 77) 


woman in the twilight, or like any young 
man fighting to the death with any other 
young man over a matter of passion, hurt 
pride, or thwarted desire. As much as in 
the dead head of Van Horn or of any man, 
he realized that in this live puppy might 
reside the clue to existence, the solution 
of the riddle. 

So he continued to rap Jerry on the nose 
away from him, and to marvel at the 
persistence of the vital something within 
the dog that impelled him to leap forward 
always to the stick that hurt him and made 
him recoil. 

‘*Some dog, that dog; sure some dog!” 
he might have uttered, in Van Horn’s 
fashion of speech. Instead, in béche-de- 
mer, which was as habitual to him as his 
own Somo speech, he thought, “‘My word, 
that fella dog no fright along me!” 

But age wearied sooner of the play, and 
Bashti put an end toit by rapping Jerry 
heavily behind the ear and stretching him 
out, stunned. The spectacle of the puppy, 
so alive and raging the moment before, 
and, the moment after, lying as if dead, 
caught Bashti’s speculative fancy. The 
stick, with a single sharp rap of it, had 
effected the change. Where had gone the 
anger and wit of the puppy? Was that all 
it was, the flame of the splinter that could 
be quenched by any chance gust of air? 
One instant, Jerry had raged and suffered, 
snarled and leaped, willed and directed 
his actions. The next instant, he lay limp 
and crumpled in the little death of uncon- 
sciousness. In a brief space, Bashti knew, 
consciousness, sensation, motion, and direc- 
tion would flow back into the wilted little 
carcass. But where, in the mean while, at 
the impact of the stick, had gone all the 
consciousness, and sensitiveness and will? 

Bashti sighed wearily, and _ wearily 
wrapped the heads in their grass-mat 
coverings—all but Van Horn’s—and 
hoisted them up in the air to hang from the 
roof-beams, to hang, as he debated, long 
after he was dead and out of it, even as 
some of them had so hung from long before 
his father’s and his grandfather’s time. 
The head of Van Horn he left lying on the 
floor, while he stole out himself to peer 
in through a crack and see what next the 
puppy might do. 

Jerry quivered at first, and in the 
matter of a minute struggled feebly to his 
feet, where hé stood swaying and dizzy; 
and thus Bashti, his eye to the crack, saw 
the miracle of life flow back through the 
channels of the inert body and stiffen the 
legs to upstanding, and saw consciousness, 
the mystery of mysteries, flood back inside 
the head of bone that was covered with 
hair, smolder arid glow in the opening eyes, 
and direct the lips to writhe away from the 
teeth, and the throat to vibrate to the snarl 
that had been interrupted when the stick 
smashed him down into darkness. 

And more Bashti saw. At first, Jerry 
looked about for his enemy, growling and 
bristling his neck-hair. Next, in lieu of 
his enemy, he saw Skipper’s head, and 
crept to it and loved it, kissing with his 
tongue the hard cheeks, the closed lids of 
the eyes that his love could not open, the 
immobile lips that would not utter one of 
the love-words they had been used to utter 
to the little dog. 


Next, in profound desolation, Jerry sat 
down before Skipper’s head, pointed his 
nose toward the lofty ridge-pole, and 
howled mournfully and long. Finally, 
sick and subdued, he crept out of the house 
and away to the house of his devil-devil 
master, where, for the round of twenty- 
four hours, he waked and slept and dreamed 
centuries of nightmares. 

Forever after in Somo, Jerry feared 
that grass house of Bashti. He was not in 
fear of Bashti. His fear was indescribable 
and unthinkable. In that house was the 
nothingness of what once was Skipper. It 
was the token of the ultimate catastrophe 
to life that was wrapped and twisted into 
every fiber of his heredity. One step 
advanced beyond this, Jerry’s uttermost, 
the folk of Somo, from the contemplation 
of death, had achieved concepts of the 
spirits of the dead still living in immaterial 
and supersensuous realms. And, thereafter, 
Jerry hated Bashti intensely, as a lord of 
life who possessed and laid upon his knees 
the nothingness of Skipper. 


XV 


THREE months more _ passed; the 
northwest monsoon, after its half-year of 
breath, had given way to the southeast 
trade, and Jerry still continued to live in 
the house of Agno and to have the run of 
the village. He had put on weight, 
increased in size, and, protected by the 
tabu, had become self-confident almost to 
lordliness. But he had found no master. 
Agno had never won a heart-throb from 
him. For that ‘matter, Agno had never 
tried to win him. Nor, in his cold-blooded 
way, had he ever betrayed his hatred of 
Jerry. Not even the several old women, 
the two acolytes, and the fly-flapping 
maid in Agno’s house dreamed that the 
devil-devil doctor hated Jerry. Nor did 
Jerry dream it. 

What delayed Agno’s plot against Jerry 
for the half-year of the monsoon was the 
fact that the season of egg-laying for the 
megapods in Bashti’s private laying-yard 
did not begin until the period of the south- 
east trades. 

Now, the megapod of the Solomons is a 
distant cousin to the brush-turkey of 
Australia. No larger than a large pigeon, 
it lays an egg the size of a domestic duck’s 
The megapod, with no sense of fear, is so 
silly that it would have been annihilated 
hundreds of centuries before had it not 
been preserved by the tabus of the chiefs 
and priests. As it was, the chiefs were 
compelled to keep cleared patches of sand 
for it, and to fence out the dogs. It buries 
its eggs two feet deep, depending on the 
heat of the sun for the hatching. And it 
would dig and lay, and continue to dig and 
lay, while a black dug out its eggs within 
two or three feet of it. 

The laying-yard was Bashti’s. During the 
season, he lived almost entirely on megapod 
eggs. They gave him reminiscent thrills of 
the ancient food-desires of his youth. 
Wherefore, he alone of all Somo, which was 
barred rigidly by tabu, ate megapod eggs. 
And, since the tabu was essentially relig- 
ious, to Agno was deputed the ecclesias- 
tical task of guarding and cherishing and 
caring for the royal laying-yard. 
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But Agno was no longer young. The 
acid bite of food-desire had long since 
deserted him, and he, too, ate from a sense 
of duty, all meat tasting alike to him. 
Megapod eggs only stung his taste alive. 
Thus it was that he broke the tabus he 
imposed, and, privily, before the eyes of 
no man, woman, or child, ate the eggs he 
stole from Bashti’s private preserve. 

So it happened as the laying-season be- 
gan, and when both Bashti and Agno were 
acutely egg-yearning after six months of 
abstinence, that Agno led Jerry along the 
tabu path through the mangroves, where 
they stepped from root to root above 
the muck that ever steamed and stank in 
the stagnant air where the wind never 
penetrated. 

Emerging from the swamp of man- 
groves abruptly, they came upon a patch 
of sand, still so salt and inhospitable from 
the sea’s deposit that no great trees rooted 
and interposed their branches between it 
and the sun’s heat. A primitive gate gave 
entrance, but Ango did not take Jerry 
through it. Instead, with weird little 
chirrupings of encouragement and excita- 
tion, he persuaded Jerry to dig a tunnel 
beneath the rude palisade of fence. He 
helped with his own hands, dragging out 
the sand in quantities, but imposing-on 
Jerry the leaving of the indubitable marks 
of a dog’s paws and claws. 

Once Jerry was inside, Agno, passing 
through the gate, enticed and seduced 
him into digging out the eggs. But Jerry 
had no taste of the eggs. Eight of them 
Agno sucked raw, and two of them he 
tucked whole into his armpits to take back 
to his house of the devil-devils. The shells 
of the eight he sucked he broke to frag- 
ments as a dog might break them, and, to 
build the picture he had long visioned, of 
the eighth egg he reserved a tiny portion 
which he spread, not on Jerry’s jowls, where 
his tongue could have erased it, but high 
up about his eyes and above them. 

Even worse, in high-priestly sacrilege, 
he encouraged Jerry to attack a megapod 
hen in the act of laying. And, while Jerry 
slew it, Agno, knowing that the lust of kill- 
ing, once started, would lead him to con- 
tinue killing the silly birds, left the laying- 
yard to hotfoot it through the mangrove 
swamps and present to Bashti an ecclesi- 
astical quandary. The tabu of the dog, as 
he expounded it, had prevented him from 
interfering with the tabu dog when it ate 
the tabu egg-layers. Which tabu might 
be the greater was beyond him. And 
Bashti, who had not tasted a megapod egg 
in half a year, led the way back across the 
mangrove swamp at so prodigious a pace 
as quite to wind his high priest, who was 
many years younger than he. 

Arrived at the laying-yard, he caught 
Jerry, red-pawed and red-mouthed, in the 
midst of his fourth kill of an egg-layer, 
the raw yellow yolk of the portion of one 
egg, plastered by Agno to represent many 
eggs, still about his eyes and above them 
to the bulge of his forehead. In vain, 
Bashti looked about for a single egg, the 
six months’ hunger stronger than ever upon 
him in the thick of the disaster. And Jerry, 
under the consent and encouragement of 
Agno, wagged his tail to Bashti in a bid for 
recognition of prowess. 

Bashti did not rage, as he would have 
done had he been alone. Before the eyes 
of his chief priest, he disdained to lower 
himself to such commonness of humanity. 
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Finish These 


Stories for 
Yourself 





THE girl got $6 a week and 


was lonely. “‘ Piggy ""—you 
can imagine his k nd—was 
waiting downstairs. He 


knew where champagne and 
music could be had. But 
that night she didn’t go. 
That was Lord Kitchener's 
doing. But another night? 
O. Henry tells about it in a 
story. Read it. 





What Makes Men Fight? 


In one short ugly sentence 
sh: stripped him of his man- 
hood. In a moment of jest, 
she had cut deep into his 
heart. Always there rang 
in his ears that mocking 
laugh which had sent him * 
flying to the front. She had 
the most tantalizing smile 
in all San Augustine. He 
would show the world. 


The war was over. He 
went home—a Colonel and 
ahero. San Augustine was 
frenzied over her native 
son. Straight up the path 
to her home he went—and 
then the thing that happen- 
ed was not at all what you 
expect. Let O. Henry tell 
you the story. 





Up from the Depths 


The man had killed a man 
—he had met the girl—a 
stranger—at half-past one 
at Rooney's. A crisis came 
—and under the surface of 


shame, the souls of each 
stood forth to sacrifice—and 
to a better, cleaner life. 
It’s not the truth a man 
tells, but the spirit in which 
he tells it that counts. 
That is why O. Henry can 
write of things not always 
told, with a clean, high 
spirit. 
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CRO a Leena 


Henry 


For years now you have read of O. Henry 
—you have read these advertisements 
and thought that some day you would 
own a set for yourself. And you have 
put off the sending from month to month. 





’ The time for that is gone. Now—today 


—you must order your set of O. Henry to 
get the low price and the Kipling FREE. 


So great is the popularity of O. Henry—so enormous 
is the demand for his books—that we should like 
for all time to offer you the sets at the present low 
price. But we can’t. It costs forty percent more 
to make the sets now than it did. Paper costs 
more—ink costs more; binding costs more. So the 
price has to go up. But to give you one more 
chance to get the present price, we have put off 
the raise in price till March 5th. That is the 
last day. Send the coupon now and be in 
time. Never again will you get a set of 
O. Henry at the present price. 


“These are O. Henry days. With so much else that 
should absorb us—with Emperors dying almost 
unnoticed, with twenty million men struggling on a 
dozen ‘fronts,’ and with the mad diversion of the 
New Luxury to hold us back from thinking of any- 
thing at all—we are all thinking and talking of the 
man who called himself O. Henry. Our neglected 
author is dead in his grave, with scarcely a publisher 
to walk behind his hearse, and lo! six years after 
his death he is bursting upon us afresh, as it were, 
with all the splendor of a rising genius.” 


Step hen Leacock 


Kipling Free 


And besides to get your prompt action we give you, 
free, Kipling in six volumes—179 stories—the great- 
est he ever wrote—the red, red stories of fight and 
the keen blue stories of peace. 


Only a Few Days Left 


This is your last chance to get O. Henry at the low 
price. Don’t miss it. Remember one day’s delay 
may make you too late. Be sure your coupon 1s 
mailed on or before March 5th. And the best 
way to make sure is to mail this coupon 
right now. 4 
Up—Up—Up—goes the sale of O. a 
Henry,—higher and higher every day. -3T 
1,600,000 in the United States 
alone. How many thousands in REVIEW . ’ 
Australia, France, England, REVIEWS COMPAN 
Germany, Africa and Asia, 30 Irving Place, New York 
we cannot tell. Send me on approval, 
charges paid by you, O. 


Henry works in 12 volumes, 

gold tops. Also the 6 volume 

set of Kipling bound in cloth. 

If I keepthe books, I will remit 

$1 per month for 16 months for the 

O. Henry set only and retain the Kip- 

ling set without charge. Otherwise I 

will, within ten days, return both 
your expense. 


And you can have the 
books on approval, 
at the low price— 
with Kipling free. 






Don’t wait. 


Send the DOME é Sides coe cna wack <a wetneveneben4 
coupon MNS 3 60s 4 606: 46.4 Natvewaw ei ckdendeueny 
now. COE cago cdc cwccwccstectioseivnsdatets 


This beautiful three-quarter leather edition of O. Henry costs only a few 
cents more @ volume and has proved a favorite binding. For this lururious 
Uinding, change above to $1.50 a month for 14 months. 








































































































~ @smopolitans Travel Department 








CANADA 
Montreal 








RITZ-CARLTON. Latest of the fa- 
mous Ritz group of Hotels offering the 
utmost in hotel accommodations and 
service to the discriminating. Mr. 
Frank S. Quick, Mer. 


Quebec 


AL’. WINTER SPORTS of Switzerland 
only one night from New York. The 
world’s greatest hockey matches. Beau- 
tiful hotel. American plan. Write for 
booklet. Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. 

















ARKANSAS 
Hot Springs 





MAJESTIC HOTEL & BATHHOUSE 
Where the pleasures of recreation and 
pleasures of getting well are delightfully 
combined. The wonderful radio-active 
hot water baths and bracing ozone irom 
natural forest, and mild winter temper- 
atures, make this a most delightful 
winter resort. 18 hole golf course. Gov- 
ernment roads for riding and driving. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 








CONGRESS HALL HOTEL 
American and European Plan. 
ington’s Exclusive Hotel. 

S. A. Manuel, Mer. 


Wash- 





THE DEWEY HOTEL, i4th & L St:., 
N. W. Comfortable, convenient. Near 
all points of interest. American, Euro- 
pean Plans. George Q. Pattee, Prop. 





FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 





HOTEL WINDSOR, facing Hemming 
Park, the South's most beautiful Hotel, 
entirely remodeled, under new manage- 
ment. European Plan. Magnificent 
new Terrace Dining Room. Unique Jap- 
anese Dining Room. A delightful stop 
eu route to Southern Florida resorts. 





GEORGIA 
Atlanta 





THE GEORGIAN TERRACE HOTEL 
The South's most beautiful modern fire- 
proof hotel. Ideal location for tourists 
en route to and from Southern resorts 
Ten minutes from golf links, theatres 
and shops. $2 up. Jesse N. Couch, Mgr. 





Savannah 





THE DE SOTO 


American Plan 
Minimum Rate 
$5.00 
Under Direction of 
Charles E. Phenix 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 


New KAISERHOF 
Clark Street & Jackson Boulevard. 450 
Rooms—$1.50 and up, with bath $2.00 
up. Most centrally located. One block 
from LaSalle Station, Post Office & Board 
of Trade. Write for folder**C’’ with map 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville 








THE TYLER HOTEL —Fireproof. Lo- 
cated centrally. Room with bath $1.50 
«& $2. Automobile tourists will find in 
our hotel 4 home. Bosler Hotel Co 
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DIRECTORY OF HOTELS AND RESORTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 








HOTEL LENOX, BOSTON: Con- 


venient to theatres, business, shopping 





sections, Bac Bay Stations. Room 
with bath $2.50 and up. Send for 
**Booklet A. 





ESSEX HOTEL. Turn to left, leaving 
South Station Terminal—there it is. Big 
quiet, well furnished. Room and bath 





$2.50 up. Fireproof. D. Reed, Mer. 
1 
MICHIGAN 
Mt. Clemens 
MOUNT CLEMENS MINERAL 


BATHS: for Rheumatism and kindred 
ailments. Bathhouses and hotels open 
all year. Send for Booklet. Business 
Men's Association, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


NEW YORK CITY 
| THE HOTEL BELLECLAIRE, Broad- 


| way at 77th St., N. Y. The theory of 
the management of this hotel is to do 
everything possible to contribute to the 
comfort of its guests and to charge 
fair prices for excellent service. 

Rovert D. Blackman 





St. Subway Sta. If you enjoy your 
home you will enjoy the Marseilles. 
Coolest rooms & delightful atmosphere. 
Room and bath from $2 per day; larger 
suites in proportion. M. E. Burke, 
Manager. 


HOTEL BRETTON HALL—Broad- 
way, 85th to 86th Sts. 
most attractive uptown hotel. Sub- 
way station and Broadway surface cars 
| at door. All the comforts and advan- 
tages of the better New York hotels at 
One-third Less Price. 


HOTEL SEYMOUR, 50 West 45th St., 
bet. Fifth Ave. and Broadway—the very 
Heart of Theatre & Shopping Districts 
—3 blocks from Grand Central Termin- 
al. High-class hotel with reasonable 
rates. W. T. MONTGOMERY, Mer 

















Travel Information 


Let Cosmopolitan help you plan 
your winter outing—free 


Going away this winter? 


routes, resorts, hotels and costs. 
you how. 





sports in the Land of the Snows. 


planning enjoyable trips. 





benefit. 


Then let Cosmopolitan’s National Travel Bureau tell you about 


You tell us where and we will tell 


There are California, the Rockies, the Gulf Coast, Florida, ‘““The 
Land of the Sky,” Bermuda, the Bahamas and the West Indies. All 
of the Southland to choose from; or if you prefer, there are winter 


Every season Cosmopolitan guides thousands of travelers in 
It will help you, too, if you wish. 


Write us a letter telling us where you want to go, how long you 
want to be gone and how much you want to spend, and let us he'p you. 


There is no charge for our service—it is conducted for your 


Cosmopolitan’s National Travel Bureau 


119 West 40th Street 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


_—eo 


TRAYMORE 
WORLD'S GREATEST HOTEL SUCCESS 
IN WORLD'S GREATEST RESORT. 
CENTER OF SOCIAL LIFE 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 
D.S. WHITE, Pres.,J.W. Mott, Gen. Mgr. 





HOTEL ST. CHARLES 
Before making reservation write to the 
St. Charles, leading family hotel Di- 
rectly on the Boardwalk. P.O. Box 1385 





TRY THE CLARENDON—an excep- 
tional homelike, modern hotel! with reas- 
onable rates. Send for interesting folder 
about Atlantic City. Monroe Hutchins 


Lakewood 








HOTEL PALMER, A modern hotel 
noted for its cuisine. Capacity 150, Ele- 
vator. T. T. Dolbey, Manuger, formerly, 
Hotel Gladstone, Narragansett Pier 


NEW YORK STATE 
‘Buffalo 


m~ 








HOTEL IROQUOIS 
Fireproof. 
KNOWN 
BEstT. 
Located in the heart of the City. 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE. 
Gerrans, peer is 


NATIONALLY AS BUFFALO'S 


H. M 


Green, Mer 


New York City 





THE WOLCOTT. 
Thirty-first Street, by Fifth Avenue. 
A Smart Hotel for Smart People. 
G. T. Stockham, Prop. 


THE CLENDENING, 202 W. 103d St. 
Short Block from Broadway Subway. 
A Hotel of Quality and Refinement at 
the following Rates Per Suite. Not Per 
Person: Parlor, Bedroom and Bath (1 
or 2 Persons), $2.00,$2.25,$3.00 per day. 

Parlor, 2 Bedrooms and Bath (2 to 4 
Persons), $3.00 to $3.50 per day. 

Parlor, 3 Bedrooms and Bath (4 to 6 
Persons), $4.00 to $5.00 per day 

Write for Booklet T and map of city. 





HOTEL CONTINENTAL 





41st St. and Broadway 
Centre of New York's activities. 300 
outside rooms with bath—Rates: one 


person $2.09 up; two persons $2.50 up. 





HOTEL SEVILLE—Half block from 
5th Ave., Mad. Ave. & 29th St. The 
centre of everything, but away from all 
noise. Double room, with bath, $3 up; 
single, $1.50. 





HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 
29 E. 29th St. For women. Rooms $1.50 a 
day up. Meals a la carte;also table d'hote 
Luncheon 40c. Dinner 50c. Booklet free. 





HOTEL RICHMOND—70 W. 46th St 
N. Y. In the midst of best shops, thea- 
tres and uptown business districts. 
Running water or bath in every room; 
$1.50 per day up. Write for Booklet C. 
E. B. Seaman, Pres. & Manager. 





HOTEL MAJESTIC—Fronting Cen- 
tral Park, at its west 72nd St. gateway. 
“Near to all that's desirable; far from 
all that's undesirable." Rooms $2 per 
day upwards. Illustrated booklet free. | 


HOTEL MARSEILLES, B'way at 103 ! 


Largest and | 





OHIO 
Cleveland 


THE HOLLENDEN. 

with bath, $2.00 and up. 
Sixty per cent entirely new. 
unsurpassed. 








800 Rooms; 
European. 
Kitchens 

J. H. Thompson, Mar. 








SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 


ST. JOHN HOTEL 
Located in center of beautiful Colonial 
Charleston. Near Battery and His- 
toric Buildings. American Plan, Rates 
and Booklet upon request. 














NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 













Albemarle Park —-ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
in the “Land of the Sky” 


Famous among all the year round resorts. 
Warm Southern hospitality. Atmosphere of 
refinement and good taste. Perfect service. 
Interesting people from North and South. 
Unusual facilities for all out-door sport. Beau- 
tiful surroundings, clear, dry atmosphere. 
Perfect Golf in a Perfect Climate— 


¥ 18 holes turf greens 
Write for Booklet Make Reservations. 


IN_AMERICA—AN ENGLISH INN 











PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 








THE ST. JAMES 
Walnut at 13th Philadelphia 
Three blocks from Pennsylvania or 
Reading Stations, in the center of thea- 
tre & shopping districts. Distinctive ser- 
vice and excellent Cuisine. Thoroughly 
modern and fireproof. Rooms with bath, 
$2 up. R. J. Ritchie, Manager 


HOTEL ADELPHIA 
Chestnut at 13th, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

400 Rooms 400 Baths 
Moderate Tariff. 
Roof Garden 
David B. Provan, Mgr. 


HOTEL VENDIG, PHILADELPHIA. 
in the heart of the city, 250 rooms with 
bath and ice water. $2 and up. James 
C. Walsh, Manager. ‘ 


STENTON 
Broad and Spruce Sts., Phila. 
Refined—Family Hotel 
Ideal Location. Arthur F. Heeb, Mgr. 


Pittsburgh 


MONONGAHELA HOUSE: conve- 
niently situated. Magnificent river view. 
Rooms $1 per day & up; with bath $2 & 
up. Additional person $1 per day in any 
room. J. B. Kelley, Manager 





Director. 























TEXAS 
Galveston 








HOTEL GALVEZ, on famous sea wall. 
AtlanticCity ofSouth.Climateideal.Golf, 
bathing & fishing. Cuisine unexcelled. 
Moderate prices. P. L. Saunders, Mer. 








TOURIST AGENCIES 


Boston 











RAYMOND-WHITCOMB TOURS 

The height of luxury in travel.Foreign 
and domestic tours at frequent intervals 
Dept. 4. 17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


New York City 


LITTLE. JOURNEYS THRU. TH 
“HEART OF NEW YORK’”’ 
Unique, delightful. A Travel Service 
that is different. Shopping,chaperoning, 
escorts. March trip to Bermuda. Heart 
of New York Co., 112 West 49th Street. 
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Thus it is always with those in the high 
places, ever temporizing with their natural 
desires, ever masking their ordinariness 
under a show of disinterest. So it was that 
Bashti displayed no vexation at the dis- 
appointment to his appetite. Agno was a 
shade less controlled, for he could not 
quite chase away the eager light in his 
eyes. Bashti glimpsed it, and mistook it 
for simple curiosity of observation, not 
guessing. its real nature. Which goes to 
show two things of thcse in the high 
places: one, that they may fool those be- 
neath them; the other, that they may be 
fooled by those beneath them. 

Bashti regarded Jerry quizzically, as if 
the matter were a joke, and shot a careless 
side glance to note the disappointment in 
his priest’s eyes. ‘“‘Ah ha,” thought 
Bashti, ‘“‘I have fooled him!” 

“Which is the high tabu?” Agno 
queried, in the Somo tongue. 

‘As if you should ask! Of a surety, 
the megapod.” 

‘And the dog?”’ was Agno’s next query. 

“Must pay for breaking the tabu. It is 
a high tabu. The dog must die.” 

He paused and considered the matter, 
while Jerry returned to digging the sand 
where the scent was auspicious. Agno 
made to stop him, but Bashti interposed. 

‘Let be,” he said. ‘‘Let the dog convict 
himself before my eyes.” 

And Jerry did, uncovering two eggs, 
breaking them, and lapping that portion 
of their precious contents which was not 
spilled and wasted in the sand. Bashti’s 
eyes were quite lack-luster as he asked, 

“The feast of dogs for the men is to- 
day?” 

‘To-morrow, at midday,” Agno an- 
swered. ‘Already are the dogs coming in. 
There will be at least fifty of them.” 

“Fifty and one,” was Bashti’s verdict, 
as he nodded at Jerry. 

The priest made a quick movement of 
impulse to capture Jerry. 

“Why now?” the chief demanded. 
“You will but have to carry him through 
the swamp. Let him trot back on his own 
legs, and when he is before the canoe- 
. house, tie his legs there.”’ 

Across the swamp and approaching the 
canoe-house, Jerry, trotting happily at the 
heels of the two men, heard the wailing 
and sorrowing of many dogs that spelled 
unmistakable woe and pain. He developed 
instant suspicion that was, however, with- 
out direct apprehension for himself. And 
at that moment, his ears cocked forward 
and his nose questing for further informa- 
tion in the matter, Bashti seized him by the 
nape of the neck and held him in the air 
while Agno proceeded to tie his legs. 

The next thirty hours were bad hours 
for Jerry. The word had gone forth 
immediately that the tabu on him had 
been removed, and of the men and boys 
none was so low as to do him reverence. 
About him, till nightfall, persisted a circle 
of teasers and_tormentors. They harangued 
him for his fall, sneered and’ jeered at him, 
rooted him about contemptuously with 
their feet, made a hollow in the sand out of 
which he could not roll, and deposited him 
in it on his back, his four tied legs sticking 
ignominiously in the air above him. And 
all he could do was growl and rage his 
helplessness. For, unlike the other dogs, 
he would not howl or whimper his pain. 

The killing-ground before the canoe- 
house was a bedlam of horror. From time 


UNITED STATES 


An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


and children form a 

Women large proportion of 

the passengers of the dimen Company. The 
safety of the cars, due to their unusually sturdy 
construction; the sanitary condition in which 
they are maintained; the numerous conveniences 
which their equipment affords, and the courtesy 
of the Pullman employes are all factors contrib- 
uting to the increased comfort and enjoyment of 
railroad travel. 


In the Pullman car only a limited number of 
passengers are accommodated; there is no crowd- 
ing. Operating over practically every railroad in 
the country, it is rarely necessary for the passen- 
gers to change cars from departure to destination. 
Both of these conditions contribute to the safety 
and comfort of unescorted women and children. 


For fifty years the Pullman Company has 
directed its efforts to the determination of the 
needs of the traveling public, and the develop- 
ment of a service to meet these requirements. 
That twenty-nine per cent of Pullman conductors 
and twenty-five per cent of Pullman porters have 
been in the continuous service of the Company 
for over ten years indicates the high personnel of 
the employes by whom the service is rendered. 
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‘Balanced’ Tires 


A tire to meet every 
need of price or use 


Ta a sete tL er 


A 40. brands of Havana Cigars, from 


i} 2.00 per 100 upward—double value or 

, your money back. Over 100,000 satis- 

H+, fied customers endorse our methods. 
Send for FREE catalog and details of 
our unique “SAMP ae he 


at (Sela 
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The Largest Mail Order Cigar How 





Accountancy 


Preparation for C.P.A. practice and 
for executive positions in business. 
The accountant is the professional advisor of mod- 
ern business. Pace graduates are recognized every- 
where by their ability in practice. Many of the 
largest business organizations have adopted Pace 
Courses to meet their growing need for competent 

men. 

Secure This Same Training Through 

EXTENSION COURSES (By Mail) 
And Prepare For High Grade Positions 
No previous knowiodes | of bookkeep- 
ing necessary tin C-3 gives 
details and outline of preparation 
needed. 


Pace & Pace 
30 Church Street, New York 
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| Geer taste and refinement are often expressed by details and accessories even 






more than in the general atmosphere of the home. 


Toilet articles of the exquisite Ivory Py-ra-lin have become the vogue through 
an exceptionally happy combination of utility and beauty. 


Our distinctive Du Barry design, here illustrated, exemplifies supremacy in style 
and craftsmanship in this all-American product. 


You may see it at the better shops or in our Ivory Py-ra-lin folder, sent on request. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY 
725 Broadway, New York 
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to time, more bound dogs were brought in 
and flung down. There was a continuous 
howling, especially contributed to by those 
which had lain in the sun since early morn- 
ing and had no water. At times, all joined 
in, the control of the quietest breaking 
down before the wave of excitement and 
fear that swept spasmodically over all of 
them. This howling continued throughout 
the night, and by morning all were suffer- 
ing from the intolerable thirst. 

The sun, blazing down upon them in the 
white ‘sand and almost parboiling them, 
brought anything but relief. The circle of 
torturers formed about Jerry again, and 
again was wreaked upon him all abusive 
contempt for having lost his tabu. What 
drove Jerry the maddest was not the 
blows and physical torment but the 
laughter. No dog enjoys being laughed at, 
and Jerry, least of all, could restrain his 
wrath when they jeered him and cackled 
close in his face. 

Although he had not howled once, his 
snarling and growling, combined with his 
thirst, had hoarsened his throat and dried 
the mucous membranes of his mouth so 
that he was incapable, except under the 
sheerest provocation, of further sound. 
His tongue hung out of his mouth, and the 
eight-o’clock sun began slowly to burn it. 

It was at this time that one of the boys 
cruelly outraged him. He rolled Jerry 
out of the hollow in which he had lain all 
night on -his back, turned him over on his 
side, and presented to him a small calabash 
filled with water. Jerry lapped it so 
frantically that not for half a minute did 
he become aware that the boy had squeezed 
into it many hot seeds of ripe red peppers. 
The circle shrieked with glee, and what 
Jerry’s thirst had been before was as 
nothing compared with this new thirst to 
which had been added the stinging agony 
of pepper. 

Next in event, and 2 most important 
event it was to prove, came Nalasu. 
Nalasu was an old man of threescore 
years, and he was blind, walking with a 
large staff with which he prodded his path. 
In his free hand he carried a small pig by 
its tied legs. 

‘They say the white marster’s dog is to 
be eaten,” he said, in the Somo speech. 
“Where is the white marster’s dog? Show 
him to me.” 

Agno, who had just arrived, stood beside 
him as he bent over Jerry and examined 
him with his fingers. Nor did Jerry offer 
to snarl or bite, although the blind man’s 
hands came within reach of his teeth more 
than once. For Jerry sensed no enmity 
in the fingers that passed so softly over 
him. Next, Nalasu felt over the pig, and 
several times, as if calculating, alternated 
between Jerry and the pig. 

Nalasu stood up and voiced judgment. 

‘The pig is as small as the dog. They 
are of a size, but the pig has more meat 
on it for the eating. Take the pig, and I 
shall take the dog.” 

“Nay,” said Agno; “‘the white marster’s 
dog has broken the tabu. It must be eaten. 
Take any other dog, and leave the pig.” 

“T will have the white marster’s dog,” 
Nalasu persisted; ‘“‘only the white marster’s 
dog and no other.” 

The matter was at a deadlock when 
Bashti chanced upon the scene. 

‘Take the dog, Nalasu,” he said finally. 
“It is a good pig, and I shall myself eat it.” 

‘But he has broken the tabu, your great 
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The King’s 
Name! 


The little King of England and 
the pauper boy changed places, and 
could not change back! 


The proud little King, first monarch of his time, King of 
all England, in rags, beaten, threatened, had but one friend, 
Miles Hendon—and he thought him a mad child and was good 
to him in pity. And the ragged street child, dressed in the 


King’s fine robes, bewildered and terrified, sat in the Palace. 
What a reckoning when the truth came out! What an amazed Miles Hendon! 
Was ever beloved and gallant Knight more gloriously rewarded! 

Who of us so lucky as to have a friend like Miles Hendon—so wronged, so loyal, 
so kind, and so gallant! And the little street child in the King’s Palace—what 
man does not wish to help him?—what mother would not like him for a son? 

Read “The Prince and the Pauper” again. It is the Mark Twain of Huckle- 
berry Finn, and the Mark Twain of Joan of Arc, rolled into one. For it is 
humor and charm—and it is history and beauty. 


MARK TWAIN 


Bountiful giver of joy and humor, was yet much more, for while he laughed 
with the world, his lonely spirit struggled with the sadness of human life, 
and sought to find the kcy. Beneath the laughter is a big human soul, a 
big philosopher. 

OUT OF THE GENEROUS WEST came Mark Twain, giving widely and freely 
to the world such laughter as men had never seen. It was laughter, whole-souled and 
clean, and yet the laughter of thoughtful men. 

AT FIRST IT SEEMS A LONG WAY from the simple, human fun of Huckle- 
berry Finn to the spiritual power of Joan of Arc, but look closer and you will find 
beneath them both the same ideal, the same humanity, the same spirituality, that 
has been such a glorious answer to those who accuse this nation of being wrapped up in 
material things. 


"T'v SEEMS TO BE NO END TO THE THINGS that Mark Twain could do 



























well. When he wrote history, it was a new kind of history, unlike any other except 

in its accuracy. When he wrote books of travel, it was an event, and the world 
sat up and noticed. He did many things — stories, novels, travel, history, 
essays, humor — but behind each was the force of a great, earnest, powerful 
personality, that dominated his time, so that even then he was known all over the face 
of the globe. Simple, unassuming, democratic, he was welcomed by Kings, he was 
loved by plain people. 

HE WAS A GALLANT FIGHTER for freedom, for humanity. The simplicity, 
the kindly humor, the generosity, the spirituality half revealed, that we like to think 
is America—all these were in Mark Twain. If foreign nations love him, we in this 
country give him first place in our hearts. The home without Mark Twain is not an 
American home. 


The Centennial Half-Price Sale Must Close 


Mark Twain wanted these books in the hands of all the people. He asked 
that we make good-looking, substantial books that every man could afford 
toown. Sowemade this set, and there has been a long, great sale on it. 
But Mark Twain could not foresee that the price of paper, the price of 
the price of cloth, would all go up as they have in the last two 
years. It is impossible to continue the long sale. It should have closed 
before this. , ; 

Because this is the one hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
Harper & Brothers, we have decided to continue this half-price sale 
while the present supply lasts. 

Get your set now while the price is low. As an American you 
must have Mark Twain. Send the coupon today before the 
present edition is all gone. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 








Harper 
& Brothers 
New York 


Send me, all 
charges prepaid, a 
set of Mark Twain's 
works in 25 volumes, 
illustrated, bound in 
handsome green cloth, 
stamped in gold, gold tops 
and deckled edges. If not 
satisfactory, I will return 
them at your expense. Other- 
wise I will send you $1.00 within 
5 days and $2.00 a month‘for 12 
months, thus getting the benefit of 
your half-price sale. 
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The Truth About Corns 


You have read much fiction about corns. 
Were that not so there would be nocorns. 


All people would use 


Here is the truth, as stated 
by a chemist who spent 25 years 


lue-jay. 


of people know it. Every month 
it is being proved on nearly two 





million corns. 


So long as you doubt it you’ll 
suffer. The day that you prove 
it will see your last corn-ache. 


It costs so little—is so easy 
and quick and painless—that you 
owe yourself this proof. Try 
Blue-jay tonight. 


on this corn problem. And as 
proved already on almost a bil- 
lion corns. 


PPE 
. eee iii ait 


“This invention — Blue-jay — makes 
corn troubles needless. It stops the pain 
instantly, and stops it forever. In 48 
hours the whole corn disappears, save 
in rare cases which take a little longer.”’ 


That is the truth, and millions 


15c and 25c at . 





BAUER & BLACK ‘ 
Chicago and New York B ] oa Druggists 3 
Makers of Surgical u e =jJ a Y Also Blue-jay Bunion e 
Dressings, etc. i lasters be 
Stops Pain—Ends Corns : © 
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O European “Cure” surpasses and few compare with this luxurious American 
Resort Hotel—so wonderfully situated in the midst of a happy combination 
of land and sea diversions, and accessible from every point in the United States, 
From North and South, East and West, gather the guests of the Hotel Chamberlin 
to “Take ‘The Cure’.’ Electric, Nauheim and Radio baths are prescribed for some— 
others get well by using Nature's remedies alone the Sea. the Sun. the Salt Sands. 
_ An Eighteen Hole Golf Course is very convenient, with grass greens and an attract- 
ive Club House. Owned and operated by Hotel Chamberlin. Tennis, Riding and 
Motoring await the devotees of these sports. 

The cuisine of Hotel Chamberlin is famous—the finest seafoods in 
the world are found in the waters around Old Point Comfort. But per- 
haps the most fascinating side of all is the Social Life, for here the Army, 
the Navy and Society mingle as nowhere else on this continent. 

For illustrated booklets apply at all Tourist 
Bureaus or Transportation Offices, or address 


GEO. F. ADAMS, MANAGER, Fortress Monroe, Va. 


Any of ‘Raymond & Whitcomb” or ‘“‘ Marsters’’ Offices, 
“Cooks’ Tours,’’ or Foster's Travel Offices. N. Y. 
Office, Bertha Ruffner Hotel Bureau, McAlpin Hotel. 








| tolerate in any of his tribespeople. 


| on. 
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tabu of the laying-yard, and must go to 
the eating,’ Agno interposed quickly—too 
quickly, Bashti thought, while a vague 
suspicion arose in his mind of he knew not 
what. ‘‘The tabu must be paid in blood 
and cooking,” Agno pursued. 

“Very well,” said Bashti; “TI shall eat 
the small pig.” 

“T but speak the law of the tabu. Life 
must pay for the breaking.” 

‘There is another law,” Bashti grinned. 
‘Long has it been, since ever Somo built 
these walls, that life may buy life.” 

“But of life of man arid life of woman,” 
Agno qualified. 

“T know the law,’ Bashti held steadily 
‘‘Somo made the law. Never has it 
been said that animal life may not buy 
animal life.” 

“Tt has never been practised,” was the 
devil-devil doctor’s fling. 

‘And for reason enough,” the old chief 
retorted. ‘Never before has a man been 
fool enough to give a pig fora dog. It isa 
young pig, and it is fat and tender. Take 
the dog, Nalasu. Take the dog now.” 

But Agno was not satisfied. 

“As you said, O Bashti, in your very 
great wisdom, he is the seed-dog of 
strength and courage! Let him be slain. 
When he comes from the fire, his body. 


shall be divided into many small pieces so- 


that every man may eat of him and thereby 
get his portion of strength and courage. 
Better is it for Somo that its men be 
strong and brave rather than its dogs.” 
Bashti wondered why his devil-devil 
doctor so earnestly desired a mere dog’s 
death. There were many dogs. Then why 
this particular dog? That the weight of 
something was on the other’s mind’ was 
patent, although what it was Bashti could 
not gage—unless it might be revenge 
incubated the day he had prevented Agno 
from eating the dog. If such were the 
case, it was a state of mind he could not 
But 


| whatever was the motive, guarding, as he 


| always did, against 


the unknown, he 
thought it well to discipline his priest. 


| Wherefore, Bashti replied: 


“‘T have lived long and eaten many pigs. 
What man may dare say that the many 


| pigs have entered into me and made me a 


pig?” He paused and cast a challenging 


eye around the circle of his audience; but 


| Bashti continued. 
| of a fish grown out on my skin. 





“‘T have eaten much fish,” 
‘Never has one scale 
Never has 
a gill appeared on my throat. As you all 
know, by the looking, never have I sprouted 
one fin out of my back-bone. Nalasu, take 
the dog. Aga, carry the pig to my house. 
I shall eat it to-day. Agno, let the killing 
of the dogs begin.” 


no man spoke. 


XVI 


Biinp Nalasu slowly plodded away, 
with one hand tapping the path before him 
and with the other carrying Jerry, head 
downward, suspended by his tied legs. 

But, unlike the boy Lamai, who had 
known no better, the old man did not 
carry Jerry all the way to his house. At 
the first stream pouring down between the 
low hills of the rising land, he paused and 
put Jerry down to drink. And Jerry knew 
only the delight of the wet coolness on his 
tongue, all about his mouth, and down his 
throat. Nevertheless, in his subcon- 


| sciousness was being planted the impres- 
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DINING ROOM of the LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


Lady Randolph Churchill, who was Miss Jerome, of New York, is the widow of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, (brother of the late Duke of Marlborough) and is the 
mother of Winston Churchill, one of the most prominent of the younger statesmen of 
Great Britain, and formerly Home Secretary and First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Her dining room is furnished with the Patrician design in Community Plate. 


Mrs. O. H. P, Belmont, New York, 
laly Randolph Churchill, London, 
de Meyer, New York, 

Mrs, James B. Haggin, New York. 


Baroness 


A chest containing a 
complete outfit of Com- 
munity Plate for the 
table can be bought at 
trices ranging from 
$50.00 to $300.00. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
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Patrician design 


triciam design 


Sher 


Patrician design 


Lrp. 


DISTINGUISHED PATRONS 


Mrs, Oliver Harriman, New York, 
Countess Cadogan, London, 
Mrs. F. C. Havemeyer, New York, 
Mrs. Robert Jordan, Boston, 
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of COMMUN 
Sheraton design 
Patrician design 
Patrician design 


Georgian design 


Also makers of other excellent lines of silver plate at lower prices. 
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Mrs. 
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Eaeh is marked with the Oneida Community 


PLATE 


Honoré Palmer, Chicago, 

Princess Troubetzkoy, New York, 
Duchess of Rutland, London, 

Mrs. Reginald C. Vanderbilt, New York, 


name and offers unusual 


Sheraton design 
Patrician design 
Patrician design 
Patrician desizw 


Or sold in Individual 
sets; for instance, tea- 
spoons $5.50 the dozen. 
At your service far fifty 
years. 


value. 
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Currency to Carry 


has often been remarked when 
talking of 


K. N. & K. Travelers’ Checks 
Experienced Travelers 
Use Them 
Checks not countersigned may 
be replaced if lost. 


Considering the protection 
afforded, their cost 
nificant. 
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$10, $20, $50 and $100 
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Get them from your banker or 
write for full particulars. 
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EQUITABLE BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 
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I will send my 25 cent BOOK 


4 STRONG ARMS 


for 10c in stamps or coin 


Illustrated with 20 full-page halftone cuts, 
showing exercises that will quickly develop, 
beautify, and gain great strength in your 
shoulders, arms, and hands, without any 
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apparatus. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 


90 Barker Bidg., 110 W. 42d Street, New York 





GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


This year see its wonder mountains—glaciers—skyland 


lakes. Modern hotels, Alpine Chalets. Vacations $1- 
#5 aday. Write for booklets and Aeroplane Folder. 
C.E. STONE, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Dept. A St. Paul, Minn. 


Great Northern Ri nil w: ay, 








A Lifetime’s ¢ 
VALET Service month 
Press your trousers EVERY DAY 


of your life for less than 1 month's 
tailor’s pressing bills, and look spic 
and span ALWAYS. "Le ahey’s 
Heatless Trouser Press 
(Protected by U. S. Letters 
Patent No. 1,112,922) 
makes a perfect knife-like crease 
in I5 minutes Complete press- 
ing in 2 to 3 hours. A Creaser, 
Presser, Stretcher and Hanger com- 
bined in one 
Preserve your trousers—no ‘more 
hot irons to make shiny “ pants" and 
destroy the original fibre of the cloth 
Use the HEATLESS method—frst 
cost is the only cost. Weight 20 oz. 
Of finest waterproof manila fibr 
board, wi-h heavily nickel-plated 
clamps of fines - tempered spring 
steel. This 
Wonderful Money- ‘Saver 
——no operating cost— 
tailor’s bills and s 
Trousers pressed while 3 J 
or travel. West Point C ade s all 
\ use Heatless method. 
New Trousers for Old 
The HEATLESS metho4@—no scorching iron—makes 
your trousers look like new daily. Average cost Ica 
month. Money back if you want it. That’s fair, isn't it? 
At Your Dealer's or—Mail the Coupon 
One dealer sells 36,000. The countty taken by storm 
—nothing like it since the safety razor Dealers 
write at once. 


10 Days’ Free Trial Guaranteed 
11 W. Broadway, New York City 





Aste Vacuum Freezer Co. 
(Trouser Press Dept 


Enclosed find $1.; for which please send me postpaid 
one Leahey’s HEATLESS Trousers Press. If at the 

end of ro days I ae » not wish to keep it, I will return 
it to you < you will return my dollar. 








sion that, kinder than Lamai, than Agno, 
than Bashti, this was the kindest black he 
had encountered in Somo. 

From the stream to Nalasu’s house, a 
goodly distance, Nalasu still carried him 
with bound legs, although not head down- 
ward but clasped in one arm against his 
chest. His idea was to love the dog to 
him. For Nalasu, having sat in the lonely 
dark for many years, had thought far more 
about the world around him and knew it 
far better than had he been able to see it. 
For his own special purpose, he had need 
of a dog. Several bush-dogs he had tried, 
but they had shown little appreciation of 
his kindness and had invariably run away. 
But the white master’s dog, he had heard, 
was different. It never ran away in fear, 
while it was said to be more intelligent 
than the dogs of Somo. 

The invention Lamai had made of tying 
Jerry with a stick had been noised abroad 
in the village, and by a stick, in Nalasu’s 
house, Jerry found himself again tied. But 
with a difference. Never once was the 
blind man impatient, while he spent hours 
each day in squatting on his hams and 
petting Jerry. Yet, had he not done this, 


| Jerry, who ate his food and who was 
| growing 


accustomed to changing his 
masters, would have accepted Nalasu for 
master. Further, it was fairly definite in 
Jerry’s mind, after the devil-devil doctor’s 
tying him and flinging him among the 
other helpless dogs on the killing-ground, 
that all mastership of Agno had ceased. 
And Jerry, who had never been without a 
master since his first days in the world, 
felt the imperative need of a master. 

So it was, when the day came that the 
stick was untied from him, that Jerry 
remained voluntarily in Nalasu’s house. 
When the old man was satisfied there would 
be no running-away, he began Jerry’s 
training. 

First of all, Jerry learned a new name 
for himself, which was Bao, and he was 
taught to respond to it from an ever- 
increasing distance, no matter how softly 
it was uttered, and Nalasu continued to 
utter it more softly until it no longer was a 
spoken word but a whisper. Jerry’s ears 
were keen, but Nalasu’s, from long use, 
were almost as keen. 

Further, Jerry’s own hearing was trained 
to still greater acuteness. Hours at a time, 
sitting by Nalasu or standing apart from 
him, he was taught to catch the slightest 
sounds or rustlings from the bush. Still 
further, he was taught to differentiate 
between the bush-noises and between the 
ways he growled warnings to Nalasu. If 
a rustle took place that Jerry identified 
as a pig or a chicken, he did not growl at 
all. If he did not identify the noise, he 
growled fairly softly. But if the noise 
was made by a man or boy who moved 
softly and therefore suspiciously, Jerry 
learned to growl loudly; if the noise was 
loud and careless, then Jerry’s growl was 
soft. All this, and much more, at a cost 
of interminable time and patience, Nalasu 
taught him, and much more he taught him, 
increasing his vocabulary so that, at a dis- 
tance, they could hold quick and sharply 
definite conversations. 


Thus, at fifty feet away, Jerry would 


“whufi” softly the information that 
| there was a noise he did not know; and 
Nalasu, with different sibilances, would 


| hiss to him to stand still, 
softly, 





to whuff more 


or to keep silent, or to come to 


him noiselessly, or to go into the bush and 
investigate the source of the strange noise, 
or, barking loudly, to rush and attack it. 

Perhaps, if, from the opposite direction, 
Nalasu’s sharp ears alone caught a strange 
sound, he would ask Jerry if he had heard 
it. And Jerry, alert to his toes to listen, 
by an alteration in the quantity or quality 
of his whuff, would tell Nalasu that he did 
not hear; next, that he did hear, and, 
perhaps finally, that it was a strange dog 
or a wood-rat or a man or a boy—all in the 
softest of sounds that were scarcely more 
than breath-exhalations, all monosyllables, 
a veritable shorthand of.speech. 

Nalasu was a strange old man. He 
lived by himself in a small grass house on 
the edge of the village. The nearest house 
was quite a distance away, while his own 
stood in a clearing in the thick jungle, 
which approached nowhere nearer than 
sixty feet. Also, this cleared space he kept 
continually free from the fast-growing 
vegetation. Apparently he had no friends. 
At least, no visitors ever came to his 
dwelling. Years had passed since he dis- 
couraged the last. Further, he had no 
kindred. His wife was long since dead, and 
his three sons, not yet married, in a foray 
beyond the bounds of Somo had lost their 
heads in the jungle runways of the higher 
hills. 

For a blind man, he was very busy. He 
asked favor of no one and was self-support- 
ing. In his house-clearing he grew yams, 
sweet potatoes, and taro. In another 
clearing—because it was his policy to have 
no trees close to his house—he had plan- 
tains, bananas, and half a dozen coco- 
palms. Fruits and vegetables he exchanged 
down in the village for meat and fish and 
tobacco. 

On occasion, he would make bows and 
arrows that were so esteemed by his tribes- 
people as to command a steady sale. 
Scarcely a day passed in which he did not 
himself practise with bow and arrow. He 
shot only by direction of sound; and 
whenever a noise or rustle was heard in 
the jungle, and when Jerry had informed 
him of its nature, he would shoot an arrow 


at it. Then it was Jerry’s duty cautiously 
to retrieve the arrow had it missed the 
mark. 


A curious thing about Nalasu was that 
he slept no more than three hours in the 
twenty-four, that he never slept at night, 
and that his brief daylight sleep never took 
place in the house. Hidden in the thickest 
part of the neighboring jungle was a sort 
of nest to which led no path. He never 
entered or left by the same way, so that 
the tropic growth on the rich soil, being 
so rarely trod upon, ever obliterated the 
slightest sign of his having passed that 
way. Whenever he slept, Jerry was 
trained to remain on guard. 

Reason enough there was and to spare 
for Nalasu’s infinite precaution. The old- 
est of his three sons had slain one Ao in a 
quarrel. Ao had been one of six brothers 
of the family of Anno, which dwelt in one 
of the upper villages. According to Somo 
law, the Anno family was privileged to 
collect the blood-debt from the Nalasu 
family, but had been balked of it by the 
deaths of Nalasu’s three sons in the bush. 
And, since the Somo code was a life for 4 
life, and since Nalasu alone remained alive 
of his family, it was well known throughout 
the tribe that the Annos would never be 
content until they had taken his life. 
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But Nalasu had been famous as a great 
fighter, as well as having been the progeni- 
tor of three such warlike sons. Twice had 
the Annos sought to collect, the first time 
while Nalasu still retained his eyesight. 
Nalasu had discovered their trap, circled 
about it, and, in the rear, encountered 
and slain Anno himself, the father, thus 
doubling the blood-debt. 

Then had come his accident. While 
refilling many-times-used Snider cartridges, 
an explosion of black powder put out both 
his eyes. Immediately thereafter, while he 
sat nursing his wounds, the Annos had 
descended upon him—just what he had 
expected, and for which he had made due 
preparation. That night, two uncles and 
another brother stepped on _ poisoned 
thorns and died horribly. Thus the sum of 
lives owing the Annos had increased to five, 
with only a blind man from whom to col- 
lect. Thenceforth, the Annos feared the 


thorns too greatly to dare again, although . 


they lived in hope of the day when Nalasu’s 
head should adorn their ridge-pole. In the 
mean time, the state of affairs was not that 
of a truce but of a stalemate. The old man 
could not proceed against them, and they 
were afraid to proceed against him. Nor 
did the day come until after Jerry’s 
adoption, when one of the Annos made 
an invention the like of which had never 
been known in all Malaita. 


XVII 


MEANWHILE, the months slipped by; 
the southeast trade blew itself out; the 
monsoon had begun to breathe, and Jerry 
added to himself six months of time, 
weight, stature, and thickness of bone. 
An easy time his half-year with the blind 
man had been, despite the fact that 
Nalasu was a rigid disciplinarian who 
insisted on training Jerry for longer hours, 
day in and day out, than falls to the lot of 
most dogs. Never did Jerry receive from 
him a blow, never a harsh word. 

Mentally, the persistent education Jerry 
received in this period of late puppyhood 
fixed in him increased brain-power for all 
his life. His shorthand vocabulary, for a 
dog, was prodigious. Almost might it besaid 
that he and the man could talk by the hour, 
although few and simple were the abstrac- 
tions they could talk; very little of the 
immediate concrete past and _ scarcely 
anything of the immediate concrete future 
entered into their conversations. Jerry 
could no more tell him of Meringe or of 
the Arangi than could he tell him of the 
great love he had borne Skipper or of his 
reason for hating Bashti. By the same 
token, Nalasu could not tell Jerry of the 
blood-feud with the Annos or of how he 
had lost his eyesight. 

Practically all their conversation was 
confined to the instant present, although 
they could compass a little of the very 
immediate past. Nalasu would give Jerry 
a series of instructions, such as, going on a 
scout by himself, to go to the nest, then 
circle about it widely, to continue to the 
other clearing where were the fruit-trees, 
to cross the jungle to the main path, to 
proceed down the main path toward the 
village till he came to the great banyan 
tree, and then to return along the small 
path-to Nalasu and Nalasu’s house. All of 
which Jerry would carry out to the letter, 
and, arrived back, would make report. As, 
thus: At the nest, nothing unusual save 
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Both actresses and society women find 
nothing so perfect for hair cleansing as 


CANTHROX 
SHAMPOO 


The natural beauty and fluffiness of the hair is brought out to its 
best advantage when you use Canthrox, the daintily perfumed scalp 
stimulating hair cleanser which has been the favorite for years 
| because it immediately removes from the hair all dirt and excess 
| oil, and inaddition to its cleaning properties is known to have a bene- 
| ficial effect upon both hair and scalp. If troubled with dandruff, the 
| first shampoo removes most of it and after each succeeding shampoo 
you find the flakes smaller and fewer until they disappear. 


15 Exhilarating Shampoos for 50c at Your Druggist’s 


This is about three cents a shampoo. No good hair wash costs less; none is more 
easily used. Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot water and 
your shampoo is ready. 


: To prove that Canthrox is the most pleasant, 
Free Trial Offer the most simple, in all ways the most effective 


hair wash, we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free to any address. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., 212 W. Kinzie St., Dept. 21, Chicago, Illinois 





Where to go this winter 


Cosmopolitan will help you plan your winter outing— 

Wherever you want to go—C alifornia, Florida, Cuba, Porto Rico, Bermuda, the Bahamz 4s 
the Gulf Coast, Pinehurst, “‘The Land of the Sky,” Hawaii, or Japan, anywhere the worl d 
over—ask us and we will help you to a pleasant trip. 

Just tell us where you want to go and whep, how long you can stay, and how much you 
have to spend, and we will tell you the cost of your trip, the routes possible, sights of 
interest, the right hotels at w hich to stop and such other information as may be nec- 
essary to insure you the best vacation you have ever had. 


| The information is free to the readers of Cosmopolitan. Address 








Cosmopolitan’s National Travel Bureau, 119 West 40th St., New York City 





Why Get Up In a Cold House? 


The “Little Janitor’ will 
have your house warm and 
comfortable at any hour you 
desire. When going away for 
the day it will havethe house 
warm upon your return. 
Will operate any furnace 
and can be installed by any- 
one. Delivered any address 
$4.50. Ask your dealer or 
“LITTLE JANITOR” order direct. 


FURNACE REGULATOR CO., Barnesville, Ohio 








Only $2 down brings 

brand new Rex (10 aa 
guarantee) built because 
world’s greatest merchan- 
dise house wanted a better machine, 


Typewriter Prices Smashed 


Don’t fool with 2nd hand “rebuilt” when 
‘ou gan have a brand new Rex at an astound- 


low price, Sent on trial, Write teday for 
“Eye er Secrets,” Will bea revelation! 














































Rises from ranks 
of subscription 
representative 
to District Man- 
ager of our Chi- | 
cago territory 


to make money which the subscription business 
now offers young men and women, there is some- 
thing even beyond that to aim for, as the success of 
Mr. R. E. Clark shows. 


The good record he made as a spare-time subscription 
representative won the fine promotion to the District 
Manager’s chair in our Chicago territory. This promo- 
tion carries with it a substantial increase in his earn- 
ings, which can be for almost any amount, as his 
chances to make money now are practically unlimited. 





| een aside from the splendid opportunities 









We offer you the same kind of an opportunity to become 
identified with this business. You can begin in your 
| spare time; no investment is required; no experience 
| necessary. We furnish everything free, and train and 
| coach you until you are competent to make big money. 
Only a part of your spare time is required. 


A Chance to Make More Money 


If you want extra money; if you would like to make your 
spare time yield you money as well as pleasure; if you 
would like to start a business of your own that will con- 
\ stantly grow bigger until it will some day require all of 
‘ your time and thus make you practically independent, 
merely write your name on the coupon and let us 
show you how our plan is doing all of the above, and 
\ more, for hundreds of young men and women who 
"have wanted more money, and who had only 

\ their spare time to use in securing it. 


Cosmopolitan : 
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that a buzzard was near it; in the other 
clearing, three coconuts had fallen to the 
ground—for Jerry could count unerringly 
up to five—between the other clearing and 
the main path were four pigs; along the 
main path he had passed a dog, more than 
five women, and two children, and on the 
small path home he had noted a cockatoo 
and two boys. But he could not tell Nalasu 
his states of mind and heart that prevented 
him from being fully contented in his 
present situation. For Nalasu was not a 
white god. At the [best, he was only a 
second-rate god, and Jerry could not forget 
the great white gods such as Skipper and 
Mister Haggin. 


Came the day of the Annos, when one 
of them made the invention, which was 
thick-plaited sandals to armor the soles 
of their feet against the poisoned thorns 
with which Nalasu had taken three of 
their lives. The day, in truth, was the 
night, a black night, a night so black under 
a cloud-palled sky that a tree-trunk could 
not be seen an eighth of an inch beyond 
one’s nose. And the Annos descended on 
Nalasu’s clearing, a dozen of them, armed 
with Sniders, horse-pistols, tomahawks, 
and war-clubs, walking gingerly, despite 
their thick sandals, because of fear of the 
thorns which Nalasu no longer planted. 

Jerry, sitting between Nalasu’s knees 
and nodding sleepily, gave the first warning 
to Nalasu, who sat outside his door, wide- 
eyed, ear-strung, as he had sat through all 
the nights of the many years. He listened 
still more tensely through long minutes in 
which he heard nothing, at the same time 
whispering to Jerry for information and 
commanding him to be soft-spoken; and 
Jerry, with whuffs and whiffs and all the 
shorthand breath-exhalations of speech 
he had been taught, told him that men 
approached, many men, more than five. 

Nalasu reached the bow beside him, 
strung an arrow, and waited. At last, his 
own ears caught the slightest of rustlings, 
now here, now there, advancing upon him 
in the circle of the compass. Still speaking 
for softness, he demanded verification 
from Jerry, who, by this time, was reading 
the night air with his nose as well as his 
ears. And Jerry, as softly as Nalasu, in- 
formed him again that it was men, many 
men, more than five. 

With the patience of age, Nalasu sat on 
without movement, until, close at hand, on 
the very edge of the jungle, sixty feet 
away, he located a particular nojse of a 
particular man. He stretched the bow, 
loosed the arrow, and was rewarded by a 
gasp and a groan. First, he restrained 
Jerry from retrieving the arrow, which he 
knew had gone home, and next he fitted a 
fresh arrow to the bowstring. 

Fifteen minutes of silence passed, the 
blind man as if carven of stone, the dog, 
trembling with eagerness under the articu- 
late touch of his fingers, obeying the 
bidding to make no sound. For Jerry, as 
well as Nalasu, knew that death rustled 
and lurked in the encircling dark. Again 
came a softness of movement, nearer than 
before; but the sped arrow missed. They 
heard its impact against a tree-trunk 
beyond and a confusion of small sounds 
caused by the target’s hasty retreat. 
Next, after a time of silence, Nalasu told 
Jerry silently to retrieve the arrow. He 
had been well trained and long trained, 
for with no sound even to Nalasu’s ears, 
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keener than the ears of seeing men, he fol- 
lowed the direction of the arrow’s impact 
against the tree and brought the arrow 
back in his mouth. 

Again Nalasu waited until the rustlings 
of a fresh drawing-in of the circle could be 
heard, whereupon Nalasu, Jerry accom- 
panying him, picked up all his arrows 
and moved soundlessly half-way round the 
circle. Even as they moved, a Snider 
exploded that was aimed in the general 
direction of the spot just vacated. 

The blind man and the dog, from mid- 
night to dawn, successfully fought off 
twelve men equipped with the thunder of 
gunpowder and the wide-spreading, deep- 
penetrating mushroom bullets of. soft 
lead. And the blind man defended himself 
only with a bow and a hundred arrows. 
He discharged many hundreds of arrows, 
which Jerry retrieved for him and which 
he discharged over and over. But Jerry 
aided valiantly and well, adding to Nalasu’s 
acute hearing his own acuter hearing, 
circling noiselessly about the house and 
reporting where the attack pressed closest. 

Much of their precious powder the 
Annos wasted, for the affair was like a 
game of invisible ghosts. They tried 
firing at the twang of Nalasu’s bowstring, 
but every time Nalasu discharged an 
arrow, he instantly changed position. 
Several times, warned of Jerry’s nearness, 
they fired at him, and once, even, was his 
nose slightly powder-burned. 

When day broke, in the quick tropic 
gray that marks the.leap from dark to sun, 
the Annos retreated, while Nalasu, with- 
drawn from the light into his house, still 
possessed eighty arrows, thanks to Jerry. 
The net result to Nalasu was one dead 
man and no telling how many arrow- 
pricked wounded men who dragged 
themselves away. 

And half the day Nalasu crouched over 
Jerry, fondling and caressing him for what 
he had done. Then he went abroad, 
Jerry with him, and told of the battle. 
Bashti paid him a visit ere the day was 
done, and talked with him earnestly. 

‘**As an old man to an old man, I talk,” 
was Bashti’s beginning. ‘“‘I am older 
than you, O Nalasu! I have ever been 
unafraid. Yet never have I been braver 
than you. I would that every man of the 
tribe were as brave as you. Yet do you 
give me great sorrow. Of what worth are 
your courage and cunning, when you have 
no seed to make your courage and cunning 
live again?” 

‘“T am an old man—” Nalasu began. 

‘“Not so old as I am,” Bashti inter- 
rupted. ‘Not too old to marry, so that 
your seed will add strength to the tribe.”’ 

“IT was married, and long married, and 
I fathered three brave sons. But they are 
dead. I shall not’ live so long as you. I 
think of my.young days as pleasant dreams 
remembered after sleep. More I think of 
leath—and the end. Of marriage, I think 
not at all. I am too old to marry. I am 
old enough to make ready to die, and a 
great curiousness have I about what will 
happen to me when I am dead. Will I be 
forever dead? Will I live again in a land 
of dreams—a shadow of a dream myself 
that will still remember the days when I 
lived in the warm world, the quick juices 
of hunger in my mouth, in the chest of the 
body of me the love of woman?” 

Bashti shrugged his shoulders. 

“T, too, have thought much on the 
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matter,” he said. “Yet do I arrive 
nowhere. I do not know. You do not 
know. We shall not know until weare dead, 
if it happens that we know anything when 
what we are we no longer are. But this we 
know, you and I—the tribe lives; the 
tribe never dies. Wherefore, if there be 
meaning at all to our living, we must make 
the tribe strong. Your work in the tribe 
is not done. You must marry, so that 
your cunning and your courage live after 
you. I have a wife for you—nay, two 
wives, for your days are short.” 

“T will not pay for a wife,” Nalasu 
protested.. “I will not pay for any wife. 
I would not pay a stick of tobacco or a 
cracked coconut for the best woman in 
Somo.” 

“Worry not,’’ Bashti went on placidly. 
“‘T shall pay for you the price of the wife, 
of the two wives. There is Bubu. For half 
a case of tobacco will I buy her for you. 
She is broad and square, round-legged, 
broad-hipped. There is Nena. Her 
father sets a stiff price upon her—a whole 
case of tobacco. I will buy her for you as 
well. Your time is short. We must hurry.” 

“T will not marry,” the old blind man 
proclaimed hysterically. 

“You will. I have spoken 

“No, I say, and say again; no, no, no, no! 
Wives are nuisances. They are young 
things, and their heads are filled with 
foolishness. Their tongues are loose with 
idleness of speech. I am old; I am quiet 
in my ways. The fires of life have de- 
parted from me; I prefer to sit alone in 
the dark and think. Chattering young 
things about me, with nothing but foam 
and spume in their heads, on their tongues, 
would drive me mad. Of a surety, they 
would drive me mad—so mad that I will 
spit into every clam-shell, make faces at 
the moon, and bite my veins and howl.” 

‘And if you do, what of it—so long as 
your seed does not perish? I shall pay for 
the wives to their fathers and send them to 
you in three days.” 

“‘T will have nothing to do with them,” 
Nalasu asserted wildly. 

“You will,” Bashti 
“Because, if you do not, you will have to 
pay me. It will be a sore, hard debt. I 
will have every joint of you unhinged so 
that you will be like a jellyfish, like a fat 
pig with the bones removed, and I will 
then stake you out in the midmost center 
of the dog-killing ground to swell in pain 
under the sun. And what is left of you, I 
shall fling to the dogs to eat. Your seed 
shall not perish out of Somo. I, Bashti, 
so tell you. In three days, I shall send to 
you your two wives.” He paused, and a 
long silence fell upon them. ‘‘ Well?” 
Bashti reiterated. ‘It is wives or staking- 
out unhinged in the sun. You choose, 
but think well befort you choose the 
unhinging.” 

“At my age, 
youngness so far behind me!” 
complained. 

“Choose. You will find there is vexa- 
tion and liveliness and much of it in the 
center of the dog-killing yard when the 
sun cooks your sore joints till the grease of 
the leanness of you bubbles like the tender 
fat of a cooked sucking pig.”’ 

“Then send me the wives,’ Nalasu 
managed to utter, after a long pause. “‘ But 
send them in three days, not in two, nor 
to-morrow.” 

“Tt is well.” 


insisted calmly. 


with all the vexations of 
Nalasu 


Bashti nodded gravely. 
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Hap Bashti hastened delivery of the 
wives by one day, or by even two days, 
Nalasu, would have entered the feared 
purgatory of matrimony. But Bashti kept 
his word, and on the third day was too busy 


| with a more momentous problem to deliver 


Bubu and Nena to the blind old man who 


| apprehensively waited their coming. For, 


the morning of the third day, all the 


| summits of leeward Malaita smoked into 


speech. A war-ship was on the coast— 
so the tale ran—a big war-ship that was 


| heading in through the reef islands at 


Langa Langa. The tale grew. The war- 
ship was not stopping at Langa Langa. 
The war-ship was not stopping at Binu. It 
was directing its course toward Somo. 
Nalasu, blind, could not see this smoke- 
speech written in the air. Because of the 
isolation of his house, no one came and 
told him. His first warning was when 
shrill voices of women, cries of children, 
and wailings of babes in nameless fear 
came to him from the main path that led 


| from the village to the upland boundaries 
| of Somo. He read only fear and panic from 


the sounds, deduced that the village was 
fleeing to its mountain fastnesses, but did 
not know the cause of the flight. 

He called Jerry to him and instructed 
him to scout to the great banyan tree, 
where Nalasu’s path and the main path 
| joined, and to observe and report. And 
Jerry sat under the banyan tree and 
| observed the flight of all Somo. Men, 
women and children, the young and the 
aged, babes at breast and patriarchs 
leaning on sticks and staffs passed before 
his eyes, betraying the greatest haste and 
alarm. The village dogs were as frightened, 
whimpering and whining as they ran. 
And the contagion of terror was strong 
upon Jerry. He knew the prod of impulse 
to join in this rush away from some 
unthinkably catastrophic event that im- 
pended and that stirred his intuitive 
apprehensions of death. But he mastered 
the impulse with his sense of loyalty to the 
blind man who had fed him and caressed 
him for a long six months. 

Back with Nalasu, sitting between his 
knees, he made his report. It was impos- 
sible for him to count more than five, 
although he knew the fleeing population 
numbered many times more than five. 
So he signified five men and more, five 
women and more, five children and more, 


| five babies and more, five dogs and more 


—even of pigs did he announce five and 


| more. Nalasu’s ears told him that it was 
| many, many times more. 


And, beyond knowing that something 
terrible was impending—something horribly 
more terrible than any foray of neighbor- 
ing salt-water tribes, which Somo, behind 
her walls, could easily fend off, Nalasu 
divined that it was the long-expected 
punitive man-of-war. Despite his three- 
score years, he had never experienced a 
village shelling. He had heard vague talk 
of what had happened in the matter of 
shell-fire in other villages, but he had no 
conception of it save that it must be bullets 
on a larger scale than Snider bullets that 
longer 
distances through the air. 

But it was given to him to know shell- 
fire before he died. Bashti, who had long 
waited the cruiser that was to avenge the 
destruction of the Arangi and the taking of 
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the heads of the two white men, and who 
had long calculated the damage to be 
wrought, had given the command to his 
people to flee to the mountains. First in 
the vanguard, borne by a dozen young men, 
went his mat-wrapped parcels of heads. 
The last slow trailers in the rear of the 
exodus were just passing, and Nalasu, his 
bow and his eighty arrows clutched to 
him, Jerry at his heels, made his first step 
to follow, when the air above him was rent 
by a prodigiousness of sound. 

Nalasu sat down abruptly. It was his 
first shell, and it was a thousand times more 
terrible than he had imagined. It was a 
ripsnorting, sky-splitting sound as of a 
cosmic fabric being torn asunder between 
the hands of some powerful god. For all 
the world it was like the roughest tearing- 
across of sheets that were thick as many 
blankets, that were broad as the earth and 
wide as the sky. 

Not only did he sit down just outside 
his door but he crouched his head to his 
knees and shielded it with the arch of his 
arms. And Jerry, who had never heard 
shell-fire, much less imagined what it was 
like, was impressed with the awfulness of 
it. It was to him a natural catastrophe 
such as had happened to the Arangi when 
she was flung down, reeling, on her side by 
the shouting wind. But, true to his nature, 
he did not crouch down under the shriek 
of that first shell. On the contrary, he 
bristled his hair and snarled up with 
menacing teeth at whatever the thing was 
which was so enormously present and yet 
invisible to his eyes. 

Nalasu crouched closer when the shell 
burst beyond, and Jerry snarled and 
rippled his hair afresh. Each repeated his 
actions with each fresh shell, for, while 
they screamed no more loudly, they burst 
in the jungle more closely. And Nalasu, 
who had lived a long life most bravely in 
the midst of perils he had known, was 
destined to die a coward out of his fear of 
the thing unknown, the chemically pro- 
pelled missile of the white masters. As 
the dropping shells burst nearer and nearer, 
what final self-control he possessed left 
him. Such was his utter panic that he 
might well have bitten his veins and 
howled. With a lunatic scream, he sprang 
to his feet and rushed inside the house as 
if, forsooth, its grass hatch could protect 
his head from such huge projectiles. He 
collided with the door-jamb, and, ere 
Jerry could follow him, whirled around in 
a part circle into the center of the floor 
just in time to receive the next shell 
squarely upon his head. 

Jerry had just gained the doorway when 
the shell exploded. The house went into 
flying fragments, and Nalasu flew into 
fragments with it. Jerry, in the doorway, 
caught in the outdraft of the explosion, 
was flung a score of feet away. All in the 
same fraction of an instant, earthquake, 
tidal wave, volcanic eruption, the thunder 
of the heavens, and the fire-flashing of an 
electric bolt from the sky smote him and 
smote consciousness out of him. 

He had no conception of how long he 
lay. Five minutes passed before his legs 
made their first spasmodic movements, 
and, as he stumbled to his feet and rocked 
giddily, he had no thought of the passage 
of time. He had no thought about time 
at all. As a matter of course, his own idea, 
on which he proceeded to act without 
being aware of it, was that, a part of a 
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He Dared More Than 
ll His Heroes 






























WO HUNDRED MILES out on the Pacific, with a boat leaking at every 
seam, with every member aboard seasick from the endless tossing—with hands 
blistered from the ropes—there and then, Jack London learned navigation. 
He built himself a cockle-shell, and in it, with his wife, sailed nearly around the world. 
READ THE STORY OF THAT WONDERFUL JOURNEY, as he tells it him- 
self. Go with him to the freezing North. Follow him tothe South Seas. Fight your 
way with him around the Horn. 
He was more real, more primitive than any of his heroes. Nothing that they did 
daunted him. Big-muscled, clear-eyed, warm-hearted, he was a man to love. 
Along the ice-bound Yukon he had trekked with dogs and sleighs and hunger—on 
the coral South Sea islands he had battled with typhoons and man-eating cannibals. 
AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS FAME JACK LONDON LIES DEAD. The flaming 
spirit lives now only . his books. The endless- and restless adventuring of his days, 
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A little over a hundred years ago all west of the 
Alleghenies belonged to France, Spain and No 
Man. 


Even in 1850 there were about 100,000 people 
in the Union Pacific territory. Today there are 
10,000,000. Shacks have become skyscrapers. 
The desert has been made to bloom. Western 
industries serve the world. 

All know of the remarkable development of the 
11 Union Pacific States since the completion of 
the line in 1869. 

It was Lincoln who urged the construction of 
an east and west railway. He insisted that the 
Government help to build it, “not only as a mili- 
tary necessity—as Gen. Dodge had said—“‘but as 
a means of holding the Pacific Coast to the Union.” 


From this ideal of a United Republic came the 
name: Union Pacific. 


Since the reorganization of this national railway 


in 1897, over $269,700,000 have been invested in 
improvements — the debt of $60,000,000 to the 
Government has been paid in full—and the whole 
people benefited. 


In these 48 years the West has won prosperity. The states 
have won solidity. The Union Pacific has won the public’s 
gratitude. 

Today the nationalized Union Pacific is the main link be- 
tween East and West—a boulevard of steel for passengers 
and freight. : 


For further information write to Gerrit Fort, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Union Pacific System, Chicago 


Lincoln and Gen'l Dodge 
at Council Bluffs, Aug.1859 
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second before, he had been struck a 
terrific blow, magnified incalculable times 
beyond the blow of a stick. 

His throat and lungs filled with the 
pungent, stifling smoke of powder, his 
nostrils with earth and dust; he frantically 
wheezed and sneezed, leaping about, falling 
drunkenly, leaping into the air again, 
staggering on his hind legs, dabbing with 
his fore paws at his nose head downward 
between his fore legs, and even rubbing his 
nose into the ground. He had no thought 
for anything save to remove the biting 
pain from his nose and mouth, the suffoca- 
tion from his lungs. 

By a miracle, he had escaped being 
struck by the flying splinters of iron, and, 
thanks to his strong heart, had escaped 
being killed by the shock of the explosion. 
Not until the end of five minutes of mad 
struggling, in which he behaved for all the 
world like a beheaded chicken, did he find 
life tolerable again. ‘The maximum of 
stifling and of agony passed, and, although 
he was still weak and giddy, he tottered 
in the direction of the house and of Nalasu. 
And there was no house and no Nalasu— 
only a débris intermingled of both. 

While the shells continued to shriek and 
explode, now near, now far, Jerry investi- 
gated the happening. As surely as the 
house was gone, just as surely was Nalasu 
gone. Upon both had descended the ulti- 
mate nothingness. All the immediate world 
seemed doomed to nothingness. Life prom- 
ised only somewhere else, in the high hills 
and remote bush, whither the tribe had 
already fled. Loyal he was to his salt, to 
the master whom he had obeyed so long, 
black that he was, who so long had fed him, 
and for whom he had entertained a true 
affection. But this master no longer was. 

Retreat Jerry did, but he was not hasty 
in retreat. For a time, he snarled at every 
shell-scream in the air and every shell- 
burst in the bush. But, after a time, while 
the awareness of them continued uncom- 
fortably with him, the hair on his neck 
remained laid down, and he neither uttered 
a snarl nor bared his teeth. 

And when he parted from what had been 
and which had ceased to be, not like the 
bush-dogs did he whimper and run. In- 
stead, he trotted along the path at a 
regular and dignified pace. When he 
emerged upon the main path, he found it 
deserted. The last refugee had passed. 
The path, always traveled from daylight to 
dark, and which he had so recently seen 
glutted with humans, now in its emptiness 
affected him profoundly with the impres- 
sion of the endingness of all things in a 
perishing world. So it was that he did not 
sit down under the banyan tree but trotted 
along at the far rear of the tribe. 

With his nose he read the narrative of 
the flight. Only once did he encounter 
what advertised its terror, It was an 
entire group annihilated by a shell. 

And Jerry’s nose told him of how the 
stream of the fugitives had split and 
flooded past on each side and flowed to 
gether again beyond. Incidents of the 
flight he did encounter—a_part-chewed 
joint of sugar-cane some child had dropped; 
a clay pipe, the stem short from successive 
breakages; a single feather from some 
young man’s hair, and a calabash, full of 
cooked yams and sweet potatoes, deposited 
carefully beside the trail. 

The shell-fire ceased as Jerry trotted 
along; next he heard the rifle-fire from the 




























































The Field of 
Dishonor 


She had never seen a highwayman before. 
This one had an army officer’s boots and the 
manners of a gentleman. She laughed and 
told him so. 

But it was serious business for him. He faced 
death, prison, disgrace. 

It is a story so startling and curious, with its 
tangle of romance and adventure—with its 
daring, thrilling climax—that it could only be 
told by that master of romance- 
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When Richard Harding Davis died No one ever saw more wars in so 
a few months ago, the whule world many different places or got more 
felt the loss of his clean heart, his out of them. And it took the 
knightly ideals, and the genius that largest war in all history to wear 
turned romance into reality. out that stout heart. 
Charles Dana Gibson says: His These twelve volumes are literature 
life was filled with just the sort —they are adventure—they are 
of adventure he liked the best. youth. 
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“I made him Vice-President 
because he was law trained” 


“You might well wonder,” said the 
President of America’s greatest 
national bank, “why a lawyer with 
no banking experience was selected 
for the vice-presidency of our bank. 


Ths 


man started as a country 
lawyer. He fought a case against a 
powerful corporation so hard as to 
make it sit up. He won his case, 
and was then hired by the corpora- 
tion he had beaten. 


“He proved his worth both in business and 
finance and was made an important officer 
of the company. I met him and was struck 
with his force and directness. His conversa- 
tion revealed a trained mind. I engaged him. 
Today he is one of the most valuable men in 
the institution.” 

The law trained man in business 
Business needs the service of men with 
trained brains. The law trained man is 
always preferred. He can think quickl; 
clearly and logically. He has the power to 
analyze, to direct, to control. 


Law trained men are directing the affairs of 
the largest mercantile and manufacturing 
enterprises in the United States. 


L. W. Green, President of the National Bis- 
cuit Company; E. J. Whelan, of the United 
Cigar Stores Company of New York; Charles 
G. Dawes, President of the Central Trust 
Company of Chicago, Illinois; James F. Mea 
her, President of the Peoples’ Gas, Li 

and Coke Company, Chicago; John Wana 
maker, of Philadelphia, and John V. Farwell, 
all read law. 

Elbert H. Gary, distingt as lawyer and 
judge, was selected to manage the affairs of 
the United States Steel Corporation. Under 
his able direction it has become the largest 
and one of the best managed corporations in 
the United States. 


a 


The problems cf present day business are too 
complex to be solved by men who do not have 
a legal training. Law is a most powerful 


weapon in the hands of the business man. It 
enables him to protect his business interests 
and to analyze big and intricate problems. 


To the man of real ambition and determina- 
tion, it is never too late to begin the study of 
law. Many men, well on in years, have left 
their business affairs to study law. Many of 
the most successful men have acquired their 
legal training in the evenings, by themselves, 
reading and studying such books as they 
could find. 


We bring the law to you 

You do not have to give up your business to 
study law. Nor do you have to “plow” 
through many volumes of heavy technical 
reading covering subjects that never could be 
applied to your daily use in business. You 
can master our Course in your spare time— 
in the odds and ends of your time, which, 
added together, make for an education. You 
do not lose a day’s work or a dollar of your 
income from your regular employment. 


The Modern -American Law Course and 
Service of the Blackstone Institute has been 
carefully prepared by eighty eminent legal 
authorities. This Course gives you a thor- 
ough, practical grounding in the fundamental 
principles of law under the personal guidance 
of experienced and able lawyers and law 
trained business men. 


The Blackstone Institute, with its affiliations, 


is the oldest and leading non-resident law 
school in America. 


\mong the 30,000 men and women who have 
been trained in law by the Blackstone In- 
stitute are members of Congress, a Governor 
of a State, City, County and State officials, 
jud lawyers, and thousands of successful 


‘*The Law Trained Man”’ 
Our new 168-page book, “The Law Trained 
Man,” has a vital message for every ambitious 
man. It willbe sent you free. It tells how a 
law training will help you to become. more 
successful in business. It tells you how to pre- 
pare for the practice of law. Simply mail the 
coupon, indicating whether you want to study 
law for use in business or to become a lawyer. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Dept. 63, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


(Put cross opposite Course you are interested in) 


Send me “‘The Law Trained Man’’—168-page book—FREE 


For Use in Business 
For Admission to the 


otate 


Institute, Dept. 63, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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landing party as it shot down the domesti© 
pigs on Somo’s streets. He did not hear, 
however, the chopping-down of the coconut 
trees, any mofe than did he ever return to 
behold what damage the axes had wrought. 

For right here occurred with Jerry a 
wonderful thing that thinkers of the world 
have not explained. He manifested, in his 
dog’s brain, the free agency of life, by which 
all the generations of metaphysicians have 
postulated God, and by which all the 
deterministic philosophers have been led 
by the nose, despite their clear denounce- 
ment of it as sheer illusion. What Jerry 
did, he did. He did not know how or why 
he did it any more than does the philoso- 
pher know how or why he decides on 
mush and cream for breakfast instead of 
two soft-boiled eggs. 

What Jerry did was to yield in action 
to an impulse to do, not what seemed 
the easier and more usual thing, but to do 
what seemed the harder and more unusual 
thing. Since it is easier to endure the 
known than to fly to the unknown, since 
both misery and fear love company, the 
apparent easiest thing for Jerry to have 
done would have been to follow the tribe 
of Somo into its fastnesses. Yet what 
Jerry did was to diverge from the line 
of retreat and to start northward across 
the bounds of Somo. 

Had Nalasu not been struck down by 
the ultimate nothingness, Jerry would have 
remained. This is true, and this, perhaps, 
to the one who considers his action, might 
have been the way he reasoned. But he 
did not reason it, did not reason at all; he 
acted on impulse. He could count five 
objects, and pronounce them by name and 
number, but he was incapable of reasoning 
that he would remain in Somo if Nalasu 
lived, depart from Somo if Nalasu died. 
He merely departed from Somo because 
Nalasu was dead, and the terrible shell- 
fire passed quickly into the past of his 
consciousness, while the present became 
vivid after the way of the present. Almost 
on his toes did he tread the wild bushmen’s 
trails, tense with apprehension of the 
lurking death he knew infested such paths, 
his ears cocked alertly for jungle-sounds, 
his eyes following his ears to discern what 
made the sounds. 

No more deughty or daring was 
Columbus, venturing all that he was to the 
unknown, than was Jerry in venturing this 
jungle-darkness of black Malaita. And this 
wonderful thing, this seeming great deed 
of free will, he performed in much the same 
way that the itching of feet and tickle of 
fancy have led the feet of men over all the 
earth. 

Though Jerry never laid eyes on Somo 
again, Bashti returned with his tribe the 
same day, grinning and chuckling as he 
appraised the damage. Only a few grass 
houses had been damaged by the shells. 
Only a few coco-palms had been chopped 
down. And as for the slain pigs, lest they 
spoil, he made of their carcasses a great 
feast. One shell had knocked a hole 
through his sea-wall. He enlarged it for 
a launching-ways, faced the sides of it 
with dry-fitted coral rock, and gave orders 
for the building of an additional canoe- 
house. The only vexation he suffered 
was the death of Nalasu and the dis- 
appearance of Jerry—his two experiments 
in primitive eugenics. 

The conlcusion of Jerry will appear 
in the April issue. 
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